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GEEYIOEE: 


A    STORY    OF    COUNTRY    LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    TWO    NURSES. 

When  Mrs.  Rivers,  after  a  night  of  uninternipted 
repose,  was  told  of  Fanny's  illness,  slie  bore  the  news 
with  far  more  equanimity  than  if  she  had  heard  it 
when  harassed  by  want  of  sleep,  and  worried  by  past 
exertions.  It  was  no  part  of  her  nature  to  fancy 
herself  neglected,  by  not  having  been  consulted  about 
the  arrangements  of  the  preceding  day ;  and  when 
she  met  Katharine,  her  warm  kiss,  and  the  simple 
words,  "You  have  been  a  good,  clever  girl,  Katha- 
rine ! "  assured  the  latter  that  she  had  not  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  duty,  and  gladdened  her  heart. 

There  were  now  plenty  to  share  with  her  the  task 
of  nursing  Fanny ;  but  Fanny,  with  the  caprice  of 
illness,  chose  to  have  Katharine  constantly  with  her, 
and,  what  was  far  more  remarkable,  she  made  frequent 
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inquiries^  if  Agatha  did  not  appear  in  her  room  from 
time  to  time.  She  seemed  to  have  some  vag-ue  idea 
in  her  mind  connected  with  Agatha's  watching  her 
the  first  night  of  her  illness,  and  to  look  upon  her,  in 
some  sort,  as  a  help  and  guide  to  Katharine. 

Agatha,  on  her  part,  was  not  slow  in  offering  what 
assistance  she  could.  So  far  as  the  practical  part  of 
nursing  was  concerned,  she  was  superior  to  Ka- 
tharine ;  she  had  had  more  experience,  and  was,  in 
fact,  quite  in  her  element  in  a  sick  room.  But  if 
Katharine  was  less  skilful  in  arranging  pillows,  and 
in  making  gruel  and  barley-water  palatable,  she  was 
pleasanter  to  look  at,  and  her  cheerful  voice  was  more 
refreshing  to  the  ear,  so  that,  between  the  two,  never 
was  little  invalid  more  efficiently  and  tenderly  nursed 
than  Fanny  was. 

The  attack  was,  as  Dr.  Selby  had  said,  a  pretty 
sharp  one,  but  the  crisis  passed  in  safety.  By  this 
time,  however,  others  in  the  family  had  been  attacked, 
and  the  fever  appeared  to  be  going  through  the 
household. 

Caroline  was  the  next  sufferer ;  and  then  two  of 
the  maids,  one  of  them  our  old  friend  Hannah,  fell 
ill ;  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Rivers,  who,  though  fearing 
for  others,  had  never  feared  at  all  for  herself,  and 
who  had,  in  fact,  only  considered  the  complaint  in 
connection  with  children  and  young  people,  had  a 
slight  attack.  Mr.  Rivers  and  Henry  escaped : 
Charles  was  not  living  at  home,  as  for  the  last  year 
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he  liad  been  an  inmate  of  the  Grange,  where  he  was 
learning  farming ;  and  WilHe,  too,  had  been  sent 
there  as  soon  as  Grace  and  Rosa  had  departed  to 
their  homes. 

Though  happily  none  of  the  cases  were  dangerons, 
yet  so  many  sick  people  in  the  household  caused 
plenty  of  work  for  those  who  were  well,  and  Agatha 
and  Katharine  had  abundance  of  work  on  their  hands. 
Every  one — the  invalids  themselves.  Dr.  Selby,  casual 
visitors  who  were  not  afraid  to  approach  the  house — 
seemed  astonished  at  Agatha's  activity  and  usefulness. 
She  w^as  leading  quite  a  new  life :  no  longer  self- 
absorbed  and  absent,  she  had  thought  and  attention 
for  all.  Even  Katharine,  willing  and  devoted  as  ^e 
was,  must  yield  the  palm  to  Agatha,  who  was, 
indeed,  most  eager  to  spare  her  every  kind  of 
trouble. 

Katharine,  wdien  she  had  time  to  think,  was  lost  in 
wonder :  Agatha  was  so  careful  of  her  comfort,  yet 
so  apparently  careless  of  her  regard. 

Up  and  down  stairs,  day  and  night,  Agatha  toiled; 
no  kind  of  work  came  amiss  to  her.  Now  cooking 
delicate  broths  over  the  kitchen  fire,  an  accomplish- 
ment she  had  learnt  from  the  housekeeper  at  Grey- 
more  ;  nay,  actually,  during  the  illness  of  the  cook, 
superintending  the  preparation  of  the  family  dinner ; 
now,  upstairs,  armed  with  duster  and  broom,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  housemaid,  which  might  per- 
haps have  been  neglected  in  the  inefficient  state  of 
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the  establishment ;  now,  aclministenng  medicines  to 
the  invalids,  or  tempting  them  with  the  delicacies 
she  had  prepared ;  everywhere  was  Agatha  busy  and 
at  home.  She  was,  in  truth,  notwithstanding  the 
secret  which  always  more  or  less  oppressed  her, 
happier  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time,  because 
her  powers  were  being  exercised.  She  had  naturally 
a  turn  for  nursing,  and  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
useful  in  a  sick-room.  Mr.  Rivers  said,  jokingly, 
that  they  were  only  just  beginning  to  find  her  out ; 
and  Henry  declared  that  when  all  at  home  were  well 
she  would  be  wanting  to  join  Miss  Nightingale's 
force ;  for  this  was  the  year  of  Crimean  strife,  and 
Miss  Nip-htincrale's  name  had  become  a  household 
word. 

Agatha  smiled  vaguely,  but  the  idea  was  not  with- 
out suggestiveness  to  her.  She  had  a  feeling  that  a 
mission  of  the  kind  would  suit  her  powers ;  a  half- 
developed  scheme  of  giving  herself  up  to  a  life  of 
self-denying  exertion ;  perhaps  an  unacknowledged 
thought  of  making  some  atonement  by  one  kind  of 
duties  rigorously  fulfilled,  for  her  failure  in  another. 

Is  this  strange  in  one  brought  up  in  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  grand  principles  of  religion  ? 

It  may  be  so,  but  do  we  not  know  how  many 
feelings  lie  lurking  in  our  hearts,  and  mingle  with  our 
better  motives,  from  which  we  should  shrink  if  they 
were  exposed  before  us. 

Had  an  idea  of  this  kind  been  placed  before  Aga- 
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tlia  in  so  many  words,  she  would  have  been  shocked, 
and  perhaps  have  angrily  denied  that  she  had  ever 
entertained  it,  and  yet  there  it  lay  amongst  her  other 
motives  whenever  she  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  Henry's  suggestion. 

Other  duties,  however,  and  another  fate,  awaited 
Agatha. 

Katharine,  meantime,  though  less  experienced,  was 
hardly  less  useful  than  her  sister ;  her  qualities  came 
into  fuller  play  when  the  invalids  had  reached  the 
stage  of  convalescence :  she  could  amuse,  whereas 
Agatha  could  only  benefit.  In  many  little  things, 
the  difference  was  plainly  seen  and  felt  between  the 
two,  originating,  perhaps,  in  this  fact,  that  AgaClia 
could  sympathise  more,  or  better  express  sympathy, 
with  pain  and  suffering,  and  Katharine  with  joy  and 
happiness. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  began  to  recover,  Katharine's 
cheerful,  pleasant  ways  made  her  fancy  herself  better 
than  she  really  was,  and  made  her  enjoy  with  double 
zest  her  seat  by  the  open  window,  with  the  sweet 
air  blowing  upon  her  from  the  garden,  and  the  tran- 
quil landscape  stretched  before  her. 

Agatha,  on  the  contrary,  had  greater  success  than 
Katharine  by  the  bedside  of  poor  Hannah,  who  had 
the  fever  more  severely  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
who  was  attended  by  Agatha  with  the  care  and 
tenderness  of  a  sister. 

"  Call   Miss  Marchmont   proud ! "   said   Hannah, 
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afterwards,  to  her  mother.  "  No  ;  she,  for  one,  would 
never  call  her  proud ;  she  had  waited  upon  her  as  if 
she  had  been  the  greatest  lady  of  the  land,  and  she 
had  been  so  gentle ;  instead  of  stepping  about  in  her 
grand  way,  like  a  queen,  she  had  been  quite  humble- 
like,  and  spoken  as  softly  as "     Hannah's  powers 

of  comparison  failed,  but  she  never  forgot,  in  after 
days,  the  impression  made  upon  her  by  Agatha  during 
that  illness. 

And  she  was  right  in  one  sense  about  Agatha's 
pride  :  she  had  no  pride  as  regarded  her  inferiors,  that 
is  to  say,  those  who  are  called  "  the  poor,"  though  her 
natural  haughtiness  of  manner  might  tinge  her  treat- 
ment even  of  them,  when  her  compassion  was  not 
thoroughly  roused ;  but  her  pride  of  intellect,  pride 
of  moral  strength,  and  pride  of  ancient  descent,  could 
never  bring  her  into  collision  with  them  :  it  was  to- 
wards others,  who  pretended  to  distinction  themselves, 
or  who  undervalued  her  claims  to  it,  that  Agatha 
really  felt  and  showed  herself  proud. 

In  no  one  point  was  the  difference  between  Agatha 
and  Katharine  more  apparent  than  in  the  way  they 
each  spent  the  time  which,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Mrs.  Rivers,  they  passed  out  of  the  house  every 
day. 

Agatha  generally  chose  the  most  solitary  walks  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  lost  in  her  own  reveries,  and 
scarcely  noticing  anything  around  her  ;  seldom  even 
stopping  to  gather  a  flower,  but  pacing  rapidly  on. 
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until  she  had  accomplished  the  distance  proposed  to 
herself,  and  then  returning  to  her  home  duties  with 
renewed  vigour  indeed^  but  without  having  gained 
any  ideas  to  communicate  to  those  who  were  shut  up 
within  the  house. 

Katharine,  on  the  contrary,  usually  walked  to 
Fairfield.  Sometimes  when  there  she  had  a  short 
gossip  with  cousin  Bessy,  from  whom  she  collected 
a  store  of  news,  stupid  enough,  perhaps,  intrinsi- 
cally, but  still  sufficiently  amusing  when  retailed  by 
her  to  those  who  were  somewhat  wearied  with  their 
monotonous  existence.  Sometimes  she  did  the  shop- 
ping required  by  the  household,  and  returned  with 
astonishing  accounts  of  new  ribbons  at  Pearson's, 
or  lately  received  Berlin  patterns  at  Miss  Green's, 
or  she  brought  home  a  new  magazine  which  she 
had  captured  before  the  proper  time,  by  bribery  and 
corruption,  from  the  boy  at  the  library.  In  shorty 
in  various  trifling  ways,  she  managed  to  make  the 
time  of  her  absence  furnish  future  entertainment 
for  those  at  home ;  and  this,  be  it  understood,  from 
no  exalted  views  of  doing  her  duty.  She  had  na- 
turally a  disposition  to  give  pleasure,  and  what 
would  have  been  highly  meritorious  conduct  in 
Agatha,  was  in  her  scarcely  deserving  of  praise. 
There  were  cases,  indeed,  in  which  she  might  be 
deemed  truly  selfish ;  days  on  which  she  was  in- 
clined to  brood  over  her  own  individual  sorrows; 
but  then  she  cast  them  aside  and  behaved  with  her 
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customary  cheerfulness,  and,  in  entertaining  others, 
lost  care  of  herself.  The  day  when  Fanny  was  at 
length  to  go  downstairs  to  tea,  was  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  both  her  nurses.  Agatha  had  become 
considerably  attached  to  Fanny  when  she  was  ill  and 
suflPering,  and  she  also  felt  somewhat  soothed  by  the 
conviction  that  Fanny  was  loving  her  more  than  she 
had  done  before. 

She  had  hitherto  been  rather  afraid  of  her  grave 
elder  sister,  but  now  she  was  in  some  way  attracted 
towards  her  by  feeling  that  she  was  fond  of  Katha- 
rine. From  her  quiet  little  bed,  she  had  observed 
many  things  of  which  Katharine  was  unconscious, 
and  had  learnt  to  trace  the  affection  which  was  so 
carefully  concealed  from  the  object  of  it  under  a 
cold  exterior.  Why  this  was  done  she  did  not  know, 
and  scarcely  tried  to  guess,  but  the  belief  that 
Agatha  loved  Katharine  formed  a  species  of  union 
between  Agatha  and  herself. 

Fanny,  being  a  little  tj^rannical,  and  in  that  stage 
of  recovery  when  every  one  gave  way  to  her,  had 
insisted  upon  drinking  tea  in  the  schoolroom  the 
first  day  she  went  downstairs,  and  also  that  she 
.  should  be  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  and  Agatha, 
and  Katharine,  and  papa,  if  he  would  agree  to  it, 
should  be  her  guests.  Henry  at  this  time  gene- 
rally dined  at  Fairfield  with  the  James  Thorpes, 
and  did  not  come  home  till  late,  and  Mrs.  Rivers 
and  Caroline  were  still  upstairs,  so  they  could  not 
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be  asked,  but  papa  readily  accepted  Lis  little  daugh- 
ter's invitation,  and  Katharine,  fully  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
room  in  the  most  festive  fashion,  and  took  care  that 
the  tea-table  should  be  furnished  in  the  most  tempt- 
ing manner.  The  time  had  been  when  Ao;atha 
would  have  rather  sneered  at  these  preparations,  but 
happily  that  phase  of  her  existence  was  over.  An- 
other idea  struck  Fanny  on  the  morning  of  the  day, 
and,  as  usual,  she  was  indulged.  It  would  be  very 
nice,  she  thought,  if  cousin  Bessy  would  come  and 
drink  tea ;  she  was  the  only  person  out  of  the  house 
she  had  seen  during  her  illness,  and  she  had  always 
been  fond  of  cousin  Bessy :  would  Katharine  invite 
her? 

Katharine  agreed,  of  course;  cousin  Bessy  was 
delighted  to  come,  and  presented  herself  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

The  little  study  looked  very  bright,  fresh,  and 
pretty;  the  door  into  the  garden  was  v/ide  open, 
and  the  white  muslin  curtains  waved  gracefully  in 
the  summer  breeze ;  a  profusion  of  roses  filled  the 
vase  in  the  centre  of  the  tea-table,  and  fresh  vine- 
leaves  adorned  the  dishes  of  cake  and  fruit.  Some 
gay  cushions  had  been  brought  from  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  solitary  easy-chair  which  was  given 
up  to  Fanny;  all  the  lesson-books  were  put  out  of 
sight,  and  a  few  attractive-looking  volumes  took  their 
places  on  Fanny's  table;  more  roses  decorated  the 
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mantel-piece,  and  on  tlie  hearth  stood  two  large  jars 
filled  with  green  branches,  and  a  quantity  of  the 
common,  but  deliciously  fragrant  "Queen  of  the 
Meadow." 

Fanny  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  sight  of 
everything,  after  having  been  shut  up  in  her  own 
room  for  so  many  days;  and  when  cousin  Bessy 
arrived,  she,  too,  was  quite  struck  with  the  gay  ap- 
pearance of  the  room,  which  she  rightly  supposed  to 
be  the  effect  of  Katharine's  handiwork. 

Fanny  made  the  tea,  and  buttered  for  her  papa 
the  thin  slices  of  brown  toast  which  he  preferred 
to  the  greater  delicacies  Katharine  had  provided, 
and  she  felt  quite  proud  and  pleased  at  hearing 
him  say  how  glad  he  was,  again  to  have  his  little 
handmaid  about  him. 

Never  surely  was  a  more  enjoyable  repast !  Fanny, 
with  all  the  appetite  of  returning  health,  revelled 
in  the  delicious  strawberries,  and  wondered  who 
could  have  made  such  perfectly  excellent  tea-cakes.. 
Cousin  Bessy  sipped  her  tea  and  opened  her  budget 
of  news,  to  which  the  others  listened  with  more 
or  less  satisfaction.  The  most  important  intelligence 
related  to  Henrietta  Brooke's  marriage :  she  had 
been  at  the  Grange  in  the  morning,  and  had  seen 
a  letter  from  Charlotte  to  Mrs.  Thorpe,  giving  a 
full  account  of  the  wedding.  It  had  been  a  grand 
affair,  and  Henrietta  had  made  a  magnificent  bride. 
The  presents  she  had  received  were  expatiated  upon ; 
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the  compliments  that  had  been  paid  her ;  the  devo- 
tion the  bridegroom  had  displayed  to  her.  Alto- 
gether, it  seemed  a  more  brilliant  marriage  had 
never  taken  place  in  the  world. 

"  Of  course  she  is  satisfied/'  concluded  cousin 
Bessy;  "but  it  makes  me  out  of  patience  to  hear 
of  such  things;  the  man  is  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  I  call  it  throwing  herself  away,  when  a 
girl  marries  an  old  man,  however  rich  he  may  be : 
what  feelings  can  they  have  in  common,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  Though  really  it  might  be  thought, 
from  Charlotte's  letter,  that  Henrietta  would  be 
envied  by  all  the  world.  It  made  me  angry  to 
hear  my  cousin  Thorpe  talk  as  she  did  ;  those  nieces 
of  hers  have  made  her  think  of  nothing  but  mon^ 
in  marriage.  I  declare  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
her  compare  Henrietta's  marriage  with  Hester's, 
calling  them  both  lucky  girls,  as  if  the  two  could  be 
compared  together ! " 

"  The  marriages,  or  the  girls,  Bessy  ? "  inquired 
Mr.  Rivers,  smiling. 

"Both,  for  that  matter,"  returned  cousin  Bessy, 
''  though  I  meant  the  marriages.  Henrietta,  indeed ! 
One  cannot  very  well  consider  her  a  girl,  though 
it  comes  natural  to  use  the  word ;  but  she  must  be 
turned  thirty  if  she  is  a  day." 

"  Well,  even  thirty  is  not  so  very  old,  surely," 
said  Mr.  Rivers. 

Oh,  no;  it  is  much  too  young  for  an  old  man 
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like  Mr.  Jolmson;  for  he  is  upwards  of  sixty,  I 
hear ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  girls 
of  eighteen  and  nineteen  are  the  fittest  for  wives ; 
indeed,  I  think  in  most  cases  six  or  seven  and  twenty 
is  soon  enough  to  think  of  marrying." 

The  last  words  were  chiefly  directed  towards 
Agatha,  whose  age  cousin  Bessy  recollected  must 
be  verging  upon  seven  and  twenty.  Agatha,  how- 
ever, was  unconscious  of  any  particular  meaning ; 
she  had  long  ago  considered  herself  too  old  to  think 
of  marriage,  and  lately  she  had  not  thought  on  the 
subject  at  all. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Rivers ;  "  arid 
it  is  particularly  foolish  for  middle-aged  and  old  men 
to  look  out  for  the  youngest  girls  they  can  find,  as 
they  almost  invariably  do." 

"  That  is  what  I  always  say,"  said  cousin  Bessy. 
*^  I  am  sure  an  elderly  man  w^ould  show  much  more 
wisdom  in  choosing  some  one  near  his  own  age, 
instead  of  a  young,  thoughtless  girl,  and  have  far 
more  comfort,  though,  no  doubt,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  a  young  creature  skipping  about  a  house,  and 
making  things  look  bright  and  merry,  and  I  can 
forgive  a  man  for  fancying  himself  younger  than  he 
is,  for  people  don't  make  fun  of  his  age  as  they  do 
of  a  woman's." 

"  Well,  perhaps  some  of  these  days  we  shall  find 
you  an  elderly  husband,  Bessy,  to  carry  out  your 
theory,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  laughing. 
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"  Oh,  now  you  need  not  begin  your  joking  with 
nie,  Mr.  Rivers,"  said  cousin  Bessy ;  "  my  day  is 
past,  'I  know  very  well,  though  I  will  not  answer 
for  what  I  might  have  done  some  years  ago.  I 
never  speak  against  matrimony,  though  I  am  an  old 
maid." 

"  Indeed,  cousin  Bessy,  you  are  much  too  good 
for  an  old  maid,"  said  Fannyj  "  and  we  know,  don't 
we,  Katharine,  who  walks  so  often  past  cousin 
Bessy's  window?"  And  thereupon  ensued  some 
harmless  banter,  to  which  cousin  Bessy  listened  not 
ill-pleased,  though  she  knew  as  well  as  the  girls 
themselves  did  that  there  was  not  the  least  founda- 
tion for  it.  But  there  was  a  degree  of  pleasure 
in  renewing,  as  it  were,  for  a  transient  moment  the 
feelings  of  youth,  which,  though  it  might  be  con- 
sidered frivolous  by  a  strong-minded  person,  surely 
might  be  pardoned  in  one  who  had  in  actual  youth 
so  rarely  enjoyed  the  delight  of  having  her  attrac- 
tiveness acknowledged,  and  who  had  passed  through 
her  whole  existence  so  little  embittered  by  neglect, 
so  little  envious  of  others. 

Agatha  thought  the  conversation  was  becoming 
rather  foolish,  but  she  did  not  shut  herself  up  in 
disgust  as  she  would  formerly  have  done. 

Soon  after  tea  Mr.  Rivers  withdrew,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  sat  round  the  open  doorway  looking 
into  the  garden.  Katharine  was  on  the  steps ;  she 
complained  of  the  heat,  and  pushed  back  her  hair 
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from  her  face ;  and  Agatha  noticed  that  she  looked 
pale  and  weary,  and  supported  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  but  she  talked  and  laughed  much  as 
usual. 

Cousin  Bessy  was  telling  some  wonderful  story 
of  an  old  woman  who  had  received  a  mysterious 
warning  respecting  the  death  of  her  absent  son, 
when  an  interruption  occurred.  A  servant  entered 
with  a  magazine  which  had  been  sent  from  the  book- 
club. 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  one  I  asked  for  yesterday,"  ex- 
claimed Katharine.  ^'  Mamma  wanted  to  see  the 
continuation  of  Zaidee, — such  a  pretty  story,  cousin 
Bessy !  I  must  collect  the  numbers  for  you,  some 
day.  Fanny,  I  must  leave  your  charming  party 
for  a  few  minutes  to  take  this  to  mamma ;  she  will 
be  able  to  read  it  before  it  gets  dark." 

And  Katharine  rose  from  her  lowly  position  on 
the  steps,  and  passed  through  the  room  with  her 
usual  rapid  walk. 

"  Katharine  is  in  very  good  spirits,"  remarked 
cousin  Bessy,  "  but  it  strikes  me  she  does  not  look 
very  well." 

"Do  you  notice  it?"  said  Agatha,  earnestly;  "I 
thought  it  might  be  my  fancy." 

"Katharine's  head  ached  this  afternoon,"  said 
Fanny,  "  but  I  thought  it  was  better  now." 

"  She  has  often  had  headaches  lately,"  said 
Agatha ;    "  perhaps  she  has   been   exerting  herself 
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too  much.  Do  you  really  think  she  looks  ill,  Miss 
Thorpe?" 

"  Suppose  poor  Katharine  should  get  the  scarlet 
fever,  after  all,"  interrupted  Fanny,  in  consterna- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  she  does  not  look  like  that,"  said  cousin 
Bessy ;  ^*  she  seems  more  weak  and  tired  than  as 
if  she  had  any  regular  illness  coming  on ;  you  must 
all  take  care  of  her.  It  is  far  worse,  my  dears,  you 
know,  for  a  young  person  to  get  out  of  health  than 
just  to  take  a  complaint  which  is  going  about." 

"  But  you  do  not  consider  Katharine  delicate,  do 
you  ?  "  asked  Agatha,  rather  anxiously. 

"No,  my  dear  Miss  Agatha;  she  always  has  beeu 
very  well  so  far ;  but,  you  know,  when  people  have 
anything  on  their  minds,  and  go  on  from  year  to  year 

I  don't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say  exactly, 

and — and "    Here  cousin  Bessy  nodded  her  head 

a  good  many  times,  looking  towards  Fanny,  evidently 
meaning  that  further  conversation  on  this  subject 
was  indiscreet  at  present.  Agatha  perfectly  under- 
stood her,  and  so,  be  it  remarked,  did  Fanny,  which 
was  more  than  cousin  Bessy  intended. 

Katharine's  entrance  effectually  stopped  the  dis- 
cussion ;  she  again  seated  herself  on  the  steps,  lean- 
ing her  head  against  the  framework  of  the  door. 
Agatha  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  anxiety, 
but  did  not  speak.  Cousin  Bessy,  however,  asked 
if  she  had  a  headache. 
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"  Yes ;  a  slight  one,"  said  Katharine ;  "  but  it  is 
going  away,  I  tliink,  now.  Pray  finish  that  story 
you  Avere  telling  us,  cousin  Bessy ; "  and  cousin 
Bessy,  not  being  able  to  recollect  at  what  point  she 
left  off,  began  again  at  the  beginning. 

So  they  sat  talking  of  various  things,  ghostly  and 
real,  till  Katharine  declared  it  was  time  for  Fanny  to 
go  to  bed.  Cousin  Bessy  rose  to  go  at  the  same 
time,  for  she  had  to  walk  home  alone,  as,  although 
Phoebe  had  recovered,  and  returned  to  her  duties, 
she  had  not  liked  to  give  her  the  trouble  of  walking 
to  meet  her,  late  in  the  evening. 

Agatha,  however,  volunteered  to  accompany  her 
part  of  the  way,  and  retired  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 
Cousin  Bessy,  in  her  walking  costume,  was  waiting 
alone  in  the  schoolroom  when  she  returned,  Katha- 
rine having  taken  Fanny  away. 

The  walk  through  the  dewy,  hay-scented  fields 
was  very  pleasant ;  and  cousin  Bessy  chatted  away 
quite  freely  now,  even  with  Agatha,  so  that  some 
time  passed  before  the  latter  was  able  to  introduce  a 
topic  of  her  own, — a  topic  wdiich  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  her  offering  to  walk  this  evening.  She  said 
at  last, — 

"  You  were  speaking  rather  mysteriously  about 
Katharine  just  now  :  do  you  suppose  that  she  has 
anything  to  make  her  unhappy,  so  as  to  influence  her 
health?" 

Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Agatha,  you  take  one  up  so," 
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returned  cousin  Bessj.  ^^  I  never  said,  nor  meant  to 
say  that  Katharine  was  imhappy ;  she  is  always  in 
very  good  spirits,  I  am  sure." 

"But  you  certainly  implied  something  of  the 
kind,"  persisted  Agatha. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  cousin  Bessy,  confiden- 
tially, "  I  really  don't  think  that  she  has  ever  quite 
forgotten  that  gentlemanly-looking  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  no  wonder,  for  no  one  at  all  eaual  to  him  has 
been  here  since,  except  Mr.  Merivale,  and  he  always 
belonged  to  Hester ;  and  he  certainly  did  pay  her 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  from  all  I  can  hear,  for  I 
never  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  them  to- 
gether. And  I  know  what  it  is ;  when  one  is  only 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  first  begins  to  think  about 
any  one,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  forget.  How  it  is  that 
he  never  came  back  I  can  never  understand,  for  I 
don't  think  Katharine  would  have  liked  a  person  who 
could  behave  in  a  heartless  way,  though  Mrs.  James 
Thorpe  always  did  insist  that  he  was  one  of  those 
fickle,  flirting  people,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
row, you  could  not  depend  upon.  However,  that  does 
not  signify ;  whatever  he  w^as,  Katharine  liked  him, 
and  hkes  him  still,  I  firmly  believe ;  and  I  can  tell 
you,  my  dear,  yes,  and  from  experience  too,  that  it 
is  weary,  dreary  work  waiting  for  one  knows  not 
what." 

"  But  Katharine  is  naturally  a  light-hearted  per- 
son," said  Agatha,  as  indifferently  as  she  could. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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"  Yes;  that  is  just  where  it  is;  she  does  not  mope 
and  go  melancholy,  and  so  nobody  suspects  that  she 
cares.  But  I  can  assure  you  light-hearted  people 
can  feel,  and  though  they  may  go  on  hoping  and 
being  cheery,  there  are  times  when  they  sink.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  this  kind  of  thing  tells  upon  a 
person's  health  at  one  time  or  another,  and  that  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  Katharine  is  not  so 
strong  as  she  used  to  be." 

"  You  seem  to  have  watched  her  closely,"  said 
Agatha ;  "  more  closely  than  I  should  have  sus- 
pected." 

"I  have  known  her  from  a  child,"  said  cousin 
Bessy ;  "  besides,  I  am  always  interested  in  young 
people's  love  affairs,  though  my  cousin  Thorpe  tells 
me  sometimes  it  is  quite  foolish  in  me." 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Thorpe's  faith  in  love-sorrows  is 
less  firm  than  yours,"  said  Agatha. 

"  Oh,  she  is  all  matter-of-fact,  and  has  forgotten 
her  own  young  days,  I  tell  her,"  said  cousin  Bessy ; 
*^  besides,  they  were  easy  enough  to  her :  she  married 
Richard  Thorpe  when  she  was  quite  young,  and 
every  one  was  agreeable  about  it,  and  she  had  never 
cared  for  any  one  else.  I  don't  believe  she  half 
knows  what  love  is." 

Agatha  smiled  a  little. 

"  You  agree  with  Shakspeare,  that  the  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

"  Ah,  there's  truth  in  that,"  said  cousin  Bessy.    "  I 
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can't  explain  what  I  mean,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that 
trouble  of  that  kind  is  good  for  people,  and  brings 
out  what  they  really  are.  I  know  some  old  wise- 
acres would  blame  me  for  talking  to  a  young  person 
in  this  way,  but  at  any  rate  you  are  not  one  to  be 
harmed  by  it." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Agatha,  more  amused  and  curious 
than  usual. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Marchmont,  you  know  very  well. 
You  are  far  cleverer  than  I  am,  and  your  notions  are 
more  fixed  than  most  young  people's ;  and  you  are 
not  at  all  romantic,  and  nothing  that  I  could  say 
would  make  you  so.  Still,  even  you  need  not  be  too 
sure ;  your  time  may  come  yet,  and  you  may  h3i\e 
more  belief  in  love  and  trouble  than  you  have 
now." 

"  My  belief  in  trouble  does  not  need  strengthen- 
ing," said  Agatha,  half  to  herself. 

"  But  not  the  trouble  that  I  mean,"  said  cousin 
Bessy.  "  I  believe  you  don't  think  you  could  ever 
care  enough  about  any  one  to  be  unhappy  about  them, 
or  to  do  a  foolish  thing  on  their  account." 

"  I  camiot  undertake  to  discuss  the  question,"  said 
Agatha,  in  a  colder  tone  than  she  had  been  using. 
Cousin  Bessy  had  unwittingly  touched  upon  a  sore 
point.  How  little  she  guessed  what  Agatha  had  done, 
influenced  by  what  she  called  love  !  The  rest  of  the 
walk  passed  in  comparative  silence. 

When  Agatha  returned   home,   she    found    that 

C  2 
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Katharine  had  gone  to  bed,  a  proof  that  she  was 
really  tired  and  ill,  which  was  far  from  lessening  her 
uneasiness. 

She  could  not  help  owning  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  cousin  Bessy's  suppositions.  Katha- 
rine might  not  be  so  strong  as  she  professed  to  be ; 
it  was  possible  that  a  secret  anxiety,  or  at  any  rate  a 
deferred  hope,  might  in  some  degree  have  under- 
mined the  springs  of  her  health;  how  guilty  then 
must  that  person  be,  who,  having  the  power  of  lessen- 
ing her  anxiety,  had  suffered  it  to  grow  unchecked 
through  months  and  years  ! 

Agatha  had  begun  by  imagining  Katharine  devoid 
of  strong  feeling;  she  now  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  pictured  to  herself  Katharine  sinking 
into  depression  and  serious  illness,  perhaps  hopeless 
weakness  and  despair,  from  the  effects  of  disappointed 
love ! 

Why  then  did  she  not  gladden  Katharine's  heart 
by  an  avowal  of  the  truth  ? 

Partly  from  the  old  causes,  partly  also  because  her 
ideas  were  exaggerated,  and  the  fears  for  Katharine's 
health  and  happiness,  which  during  the  night  were  so 
vividly  felt,  vanished  into  comparative  insignificance 
before  the  cool  light  of  morning.  Not  that  they 
were  entirely  set  at  rest ;  Katharine  was  evidently 
far  from  well,  but  still  mental  anxiety  might  have  no 
share  in  causing  her  illness ;  if  a  secret  grief  had 
power  to  weaken  health,  surely  Agatha  herself  would 
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Iiave  suffered  before  now.  So  she  reasoned,  but  still 
resolved  that  if  time  should  prove  that  Katharine 
really  was  in  sorrow  and  uneasiness,  and  if  she 
really  became  seriously  ill,  then,  casting  aside  all 
thought  of  self,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  esteem 
and  confidence,  she  would  deliver  the  long-kept 
letter,  and  relate  its  history. 
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CHAPTER    IL 


WAVERINGS. 


The  intense  eagerness  witli  wliich  Agatlia  observed 
anything  that  concerned  Katharine,  might  in  the  or- 
dinary state  of  the  household  have  excited  attention, 
but  at  present  no  one  noticed  it  as  remarkable  except 
Katharine  herself,  who  was  gradually  becoming  very 
much  perplexed  by  Agatha's  behaviour. 

The  morning  after  Fanny's  tea-party,  she  con- 
trived that  Dr.  Selby  should  see  and  prescribe  for 
Katharine,  and  she  afterwards  waylaid  him  in  the 
passage  to  ask  his  opinion. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  think  Katharine  is  going  to 
have  scarlet  fever  ?  "  she  commenced. 

"  No ;  you  need  not  anticipate  another  patient  to 
nurse,"  said  Dr.  Selby. 

'^  But  Katharine  is  not  at  all  well,  I  am  afraid  ?  " 
said  Agatha,  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

"  A  little  weak  and  overdone,"  said  Dr.  Selby.  "  I 
do  not  fear  anything  more  than  a  few  days'  slight 
illness  for  her.  I  dare  say  she  will  soon  be  well ; 
just  now,  she  has  a  little  low  fever  upon  her,  but 
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nothing  extraordinary  considering  how  she  has  been 
exerting  herself.  You  know  you  have  both  of  you 
been  a  great  deal  more  active  and  useful  than  there 
was  any  occasion  for.  If  people  will  devote  them- 
selves to  nursing  the  sick,  and  doing  the  work  of  the 
whole  household,  in  such  an  eager,  excited  fashion, 
they  must  expect  to  pay  for  it.  I  suppose  as  soon 
as  Miss  Rivers  gets  well,  we  shall  have  you  on  our 
hands." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  strong,"  said  Agatha,  "  and  I 
really  have  done  nothing  more  than  I  can  very  well 
bear;  but  Katharine,  I  fear,  is  different.  Do  you 
consider  her  delicate.  Dr.  Selby  ?  " 

*^  I  can  scarcely  answer  your  question.  She  has 
never  had  any  illness  that  I  can  remember,  and  how 
she  might  bear  up  under  a  serious  one,  I  do  not 
know.  But  my  impression  is,  that  she  is  not  very 
strong,  and  requires  care.  But  you  need  not  look 
alarmed.  I  positively  declare  that  her  present  ill- 
ness is  very  slight." 

"  But  if  she  has  low  fever,  and  is  not  strong,  it 
may  be  long  before  she  quite  recovers,"  said  Agatha  : 
^^  low  fevers  are  so  tedious." 

"  Where  did  you  acquire  your  medical  knowledge, 
I  wonder,"  said  Dr.  Selby,  laughing. 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  please.  Dr.  Selby,"  said 
Agatha;  "I  am  very  much  in  earnest.  I  am  afraid 
that  Katharine  is  less  strono;  than  she  thinks  herself, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  your  opinion  exactly,  from 
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time  to  time,  not  merely  of  this  illness,  but  of  lier 
general  strength." 

Agatha  spoke  with  a  simplicity  and  pleading  eager- 
ness that  forced  Dr.  Selby  to  answer  her  seriously, 
and  he  gave  the  promise  she  required,  marvelling  a 
little,  as  he  left  the  house,  at  the  change  which  had 
come  over  her. 

Like  most  people,  he  had  thought  her  cold-hearted, 
yet  she  was  novf  showing  an  anxiety  and  a  watchful 
affection  about  Katharine  not  less  intense  than  even 
Mrs.  Rivers  could  have  displayed.  He  had  never 
remarked  any  unusual  attachment  between  the  sis- 
ters ;  even  of  late,  Avhen  they  had  been  more  thrown 
tocrether,  and  he  had  seen  much  of  them,  he  could 
not  recall  any  demonstrations  on  Agatha's  part  at 
all  in  accordance  with  her  present  almost  fidgety  un- 
easiness about  Katharine. 

They  had  been  on  good  terms  certainly,  but  still  not 
sisterly  ones.  There  had  been,  he  thought,  a  kind  of 
tacit  agreement  between  them  of  "  you  go  your  way ; 
I  go  mine,"  very  different  from  the  true  sympathetic 
intimacy  which  had  marked  the  relation  between 
Katharine  and  Hester,  and  with  which  this  present 
exao-frerated  anxietv  of  Agatha,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  a  very  strong-minded  person,  was  strikingly  in- 
consistent. 

Dr.  Selby,  however,  went  his  way,  and,  occupied 
with  his  own  concerns,  soon  ceased  speculating  on 
the  contradictions  of  Miss  Marchmont's  character; 
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but  the  impression  that  he  had  hitherto  judged  her 
wrongly,  remained. 

The  course  of  events  might  seem  to  justify 
Agatha's  gloomiest  anticipations.  Katharine  did  not 
recover  so  quickly  as  Dr.  Selby  had  expected ;  the 
low  fever,  which  had  been  considered  a  mere  result 
of  fatigue  and  excitement,  proved  lingering,  and  diffi- 
cult to  chase  away ;  and  after  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  restored  to  convalescence,  she  remained  a  pri- 
soner to  a  sofa  in  her  room,  never  perhaps  actually 
ill,  but  still  making  no  decided  progress  towards 
being  actually  well. 

Agatha  listened  eagerly  to  the  different  remarks 
made  by  various  persons  upon  Katharine,  and  hung 
with  especial  interest  upon  cousin  Bessy's  w^ords, 
not  because  she  deemed  her  particularly  sagacious, 
but  because  she  thought  that  she  had  watched  and 
understood,  through  she  knew  not  what  unaccount- 
able sympathy,  something  of  the  state  of  her  feelings, 
and  their  possible  effect  upon  her  health  and  strength. 
Truly,  that  Agatha  should  listen  to  and  watch  for 
cousin  Bessy's  words,  was  not  one  of  the  least  re- 
markable consequences  that  had  followed  the  com- 
mission of  her  original,  still  unrepented  because 
unacknowledged,  fault.  During  all  the  time  that 
had  passed  since  she  had  told  that  wilful  falsehood, 
every  one  of  her  actions  had  been  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  it. 

One  afternoon,  when  cousin  Bessy  had  come  to 
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drink  tea  at  Hazel  Bank,  and  had,  of  course,  paid 
a  visit  to  Katharine's  room,  Agatha  joined  her  as 
she  was  going  downstairs,  and  managed  to  direct  her 
course  towards  the  empty  schoolroom,  instead  of 
to  the  drawing-room. 

'^  Katharine  is  better  to-day,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
you  think  she  looks  stronger  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  cousin  Bessy ;  "  but  I  don't  like 
her  continuing  in  this  low  way.  It  is  a  bad  sign, 
as  my  cousin  Thorpe  said  to  me  the  other  day,  when 
a  young  girl,  instead  of  catching  an  illness  that  is 
going  about,  falls  ill  of  something  else  without  any 
cause,  as  it  seems.  I  must  say  I  don't  like  it;  it 
is  not  natural." 

"  But,"  said  Agatha,  "  Katharine  has  been  exert- 
ing herself  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  a  hot  summer. 
Dr.  Selby  does  not  see  anything  unnatural  in  her 
illness,  and  every  one  is  ill  sometimes." 

"  But  I  don't  like  illnesses  that  come  of  themselves, 
for  young  people,"  said  cousin  Bessy ;  "  and  Katharine 
used  to  bear  exertion  well  enough;  besides,  if  that 
goes  for  much,  I  am  sure  you  have  had  enough  of 
it  yourself,  and  yet  I  never  saw  you  look  better." 

"  I  am  no  rule,"  said  Agatha ;  ''  I  believe  the  more 
I  have  to  do,  the  better  I  am." 

"  So  it  ought  to  be  with  Katharine.  Oh,  no, 
depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Miss  Agatha,  Katharine's 
mind  is  not  at  ease.  You  remember  what  I  once 
said  to  you  about  it." 
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^^  She  must  feel  the  loss  of  Hester  very  much," 
said  Agatha,  half  musingly.     "  Perhaps " 

"  Oh !  the  loss  of  Hester  would  not  make  her 
ill/'  interrupted  cousin  Bessy.  "  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  afraid 
she  has  been  moping  and  mourning  in  secret  till 
she  has  injured  her  constitution.  I  declare  Mrs. 
Thorpe  made  me  quite  frightened  the  other  day, 
by  asking  me  if  I  did  not  think  Katharine  looked 
very  like  my  poor  cousin,  Hetty  Thorpe,  who  went 
off  in  a  consumption  when  she  was  young." 

"  But  Katharine  has  no  tendency  to  consumption?" 
said  Agatha,  eagerly,  a  little  startled,  nevertheless. 

"  No,  I  hope  not,"  said  cousin  Bessy ;  "  but  one  can 
never  tell,  and  I  wish  she  would  get  well."  • 

^^  I  dare  say  a  change  would  do  her  good,"  said 
Agatha.  "I  wonder  Dr.  Selby  does  not  order  us 
all  to  go  to  the  sea-side." 

"  Very  likely  he  will,  by  and  by,"  said  cousin 
Bessy.     "  You  would  go,  I  suppose,  to  Scarcliff." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Agatha  ;  ^^  it  has  never  been 
mentioned,  but  Scarcliff  is  scarcely  the  sort  of  place 
for  us  just  now.  I  know  of  one  that  would  exactly 
suit  us,  in  my  opinion,  but  all  tastes  might  not  be 
gratified." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  and  Dr.  Selby  does  not 
propose  it,  I  would  put  it  into  his  head.  Poor 
Katharine !  I  never  knew  her  ill  before,  and  it 
makes  me  quite  melancholy  to  see  her,  and  take  hold 
of  her  hot,  thin  hand." 
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"  Her  hands  were  always  thin,"  said  Agatha. 

"  But  not  wasted  and  feverish,"  said  cousin  Bessy. 
'^  Well,  well,  you  may  keep  your  own  opinions  about 
her.  Miss  Marchmont,  but,  for  my  part,  I  shall 
always  think,  though  I  would  not  say  it  to  every 
one,  that  if  Mr.  Wentworth  had  never  come  to 
Coverdale,  we  should  not  have  seen  Katharine 
knocked  up  by  a  few  weeks  of  exertion  or  excite- 
ment, or  whatever  you  may  call  it." 

"It  is  as  well  not  to  say  it  to  everybody,  cer- 
tainly," said  Agatha,  gravely.  "  I  do  not  think  Ka- 
tharine would  like  to  have  such  a  construction  put 
upon  her  illness." 

"  I  have  never  breathed  it  to  a  creature  but  vou," 
said  cousin  Bessy;  "  quite  the  contrary.  Whenever 
Mrs.  James  Thorpe  has  hinted  to  me,  and  she  has 
done  it  pretty  often,  that  Katharine  was  pining  after 
Mr.  Wentworth,  or  that  she  was  silly  in  thinking  of 
him,  or  that  he  had  behaved  badly,  I  have  always 
contradicted  her,  and  declared  that  neither  of  them 
meant  anything  but  fun.  Sophia,  indeed ! "  ex- 
claimed cousin  Bessy,  waxing  wroth ;  "  I  was  not 
going  to  listen  to  her  constructions  of  what  she  knows 
nothing  about,  or  to  put  up  with  the  notion  from 
her  that  Katharine  was  forlorn,  or  deserted,  or  to 
be  pitied  !  I  could  not  bear  to  have  Katharine  pitied 
by  7ier,  and  to  hear  her  set  up  her  own  sisters  for 
models  because  they  have  been  lucky  enough  to  get 
husbands,  all  except  Lucy,  who  does  not  wish,  she 
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declares,  to  be  married.     Katharine  miglit  have  been 

married  before  now,  as  I  told  lier— " 

But  Agatha,  finding  the  thread  of  the  subject  lost, 
and  cousin  Bessy  evidently  recurring  to  some  recent 
skirmish  which  had  taken  place  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  James  Thorpe,  and  having  no  interest  in  hear- 
ing the  details  of  it,  proposed  going  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  they  reached  just  as  Fanny,  now  re- 
stored to  all  her  old  offices  and  duties,  was  leaving  it 
to  summon  them  to  tea. 

Agatha  did  not  spend  much  time  in  the  family 
circle  that  evening ;  she  was  restless  and  uneasy 
about  Katharine.  The  words  which  she  had  pre- 
tended to  slight  had  really  made  an  impression  upoH 
her,  and  had  confirmed  her  worst  fears.  She  won- 
dered that  none  of  the  others  were  alarmed  about 
Katharine ;  even  Mrs.  Rivers  showed  no  nervous 
fears,  but  appeared  to  find  a  satisfactory  cause  for 
her  illness  in  her  previous  exertions :  "  the  poor 
child  had  done  so  much,  and  wanted  rest,"  was  the 
conclusion  to  which  she  always  came ;  and  with  the 
remainder  of  the  family  it  was  the  same  thing. 
Agatha,  in  her  own  excited  state  of  mind,  was  almost 
angry  at  their  apathy,  totally  unaware  that  her  own 
consciousness  of  having  injured  Katharine,  and  the 
pent-up  nature  of  her  own  affection,  gave  an  exag- 
gerated hue  to  her  impressions.  Quite  forgetting, 
also,  that  under  other  circumstances  she  would  have 
considered    cousin    Bessy's   sentiments   those   of    a 
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croaker,  and  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  though 
cousin  Bessy  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  things,  she  was  yet  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  talking  a  great  deal  about  little  incidents, 
and  speculating  upon  causes,  that  trifles  rapidly  as- 
sumed with  her  an  importance  which  did  not  belong 
to  them  in  reality. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Agatha  was  sitting  in  Ka- 
tharine's room,  or  rather  in  the  favourite  old  dress- 
ing-room which  she  now  occupied  in  the  daytime* 
It  was  a  lovely  night,  after  a  hot,  oppressive  day,  and 
Katharine  was  lying  on  a  couch  near  the  window 
enjoying  the  air,  which^,  though  so  gentle  as  scarcely 
to  stir  the  branches  of  the  lilac-trees,  felt  deliciously 
fresh  and  cool.  Agatha  had  stationed  herself  on  a 
low  stool  a  little  farther  within  the  room,  but  so 
placed  that  she  could  see  every  one  of  Katharine's 
movements,  every  expression  that  passed  over  her 
face. 

There  was  no  conversation  between  them,  and 
Katharine  seemed  hardly  conscious  of  Agatha's  pre- 
sence. Once  or  twice  Agatha  saw  her  eyes  fill  with 
large  tears,  which  were  slowly  wiped  away ;  she  did 
not  look  unhappy,  but  there  was  a  subdued,  resigned 
expression  about  her  face  which  struck  Agatha's 
heart  with  a  sharp  pang. 

How  much  this  expression  arose  from  physical 
weakness,  how  much  from  mental  suffering,  she 
could  not  determine ;  one  thing  only  was  certain : 
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Katharine  was  not  what  she  used  to  be ;  however 
successfully  she  might  have  concealed  her  feelings 
when  she  was  strong  and  well,  it  was  plain  now  that 
she  had  felt,  and  that  sorrow  was  leaving  its  traces 
upon  her. 

Once  more  Agatha  went  over  all  the  old  argu- 
ments in  her  mind :  should  she,  at  last,  deliver  the 
letter  ?  but  alas !  all  her  reasonings  were  founded  on 
the  effect  it  might  have  on  Katharine,  not  on  the 
simple  duty  which  bound  her  to  give  it,  without 
thinking  of  consequences. 

On  one  side,  to  make  Katharine  happy  and  her- 
self condemned  and  detested ;  on  the  other,  to  let 
this  wretched  state  of  uncertainty  continue :  between 
these  two  thoughts  did  Agatha  helplessly  waver. 
One  moment  the  desire  to  give  Katharine  happiness 
prevailed,  and  she  determined  to  speak,  and  half 
moved  forward  to  commence ;  the  next  the  dread  of 
what  Katharine  might  think  of  her,  arrested  her 
words. 

And  then  false  excuses,  possibilities,  conjectures, 
crowded  upon  her,  and  Agatha's  mind,  supposed  by 
others,  once  believed  by  herself,  to  be  so  strong,  sank 
into  bewildered  confusion. 

After  all,  she  considered,  it  might  be  a  mere 
fancy  that  anything  mental  was  causing,  or  increas- 
ing, Katharine's  illness :  perhaps  the  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  loved  her  would  bring  her  noTsatis- 
faction,   no    joy.      Nay,   possibly   the   letter    itself 
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might  not  be  about  anything  so  important ;  it  might 
simply  contain  a  copy  of  verses,  or  a  list  of  books, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  that  had  been  promised  to 
Katharine ;  perhaps  she  had  throughout  exaggerated 
its  consequences.  Nay,  it  might  be,  that  her  own 
feelings  exaggerated  everything,  and  that  all  her 
ideas  had  become  morbid.  But  then,  what  had 
made  her  thus  morbid  ?  Silence  and  reserve ; 
brooding  over  her  own  thoughts  till  they  were  no 
longer  clear  to  her — till  she  had  acquired  a  false  esti- 
mate of  all  things,  and  needed  to  look  through  the 
medium  of  another's  mind. 

Oh,  it  was  dreadful,  torturing,  to  remain  thus  shut 
up  in  a  prison  of  her  own  making ;  seeing  nothing, 
feeling  nothing,  but  her  owai  individuality,  yet  long- 
ing to  rush  out  of  herself,  in  some  wild,  incompre- 
hensible manner  :  she  felt  as  if  she  should  go  mad, 
if  she  continued  silent,  and  yet  she  could  not  speak. 

Once  she  started  impatiently  from  her  seat,  and 
fluno;  lier  arms  forwards,  towards  the  couch.  Katha- 
rine  turned  round  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  move- 
ment, but  Agatha  retreated  in  a  moment,  and  sat 
down  again  calmly. 

Katharine  was  bewildered,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  say. 

"  Were  you  coming  to  sit  on  the  couch,  Agatha  ? 
there  is  room  for  you  if  you  like." 

'*No,  thank  you,  I  am  comfortable  here,"  said 
Agatha ;  "  but  the  evening  is  close,  one  feels  restless." 
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'^  I  think  the  air  is  pleasant  now,"  said  Katharine. 
"  Come  nearer  the  window  and  feel  it ;  and  indeed, 
Agatha,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  stay  here, 
I  do  not  want  anything.  I  dare  say  you  would  find 
walking  in  the  garden  refreshing,  after  the  hot  day." 
Do  you  Avant  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  "  asked  Agatha. 
No,  certainly  not;  I  only  thought  you  would 
be  tired,  and  that  it  w^as  a  pity  to  waste  a  lovely 
evening  like  this  in-doors." 

"  I  should  not  be  better  anywhere  else,"  said 
Agatha. 

Something  in  her  tone  caused  Katharine  to  look 
at  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Agatha  ?  You  speak 
strangely.     Are  you  ill  or  unhappy  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  is  you  who  are  fanciful,  Katharine,"  re- 
turned Agatha.  "  I  am  the  same  as  usual ;  you  never 
have  known  me  particularly  merry ;  and  if  I  seem 
gloomy,  it  is  nothing  new." 

"  I  did  not  say  you  were  gloomy,  but  strange," 
said  Katharine.  "  However,  I  know  it  is  useless 
asking  you  what  is  the  matter ;  I  know  of  old  your 
objection  to  give  confidence,  and  I  never  meant  to 
ask  you  again." 

"  My  confidence,  perhaps,  would  not  much  gratify 
you,"  said  Agatha ;  "  and  on  my  own  account,  you 
know  me  as  well  as  I  wish  to  be  known." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Katharine ;  "  for  though 
every  one   says  you  are  so  much  more   open   and 
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frank  than  you  used  to  be,  I  still  feel  that  I  know 
you  very  little ;  and  indeed,  Agatha,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  1  knew  you  better,  I  should  like  you  still 
more  than  I  do  now." 

"No,  you  would  not;  and  perhaps  you  are  wrong 
in  liking  me  at  all ;  I  do  not  deserve  it." 

"  We  should  none  of  us  deserve  to  be  liked,  per- 
haps," said  Katharine,  "  if  we  were  known  exactly  as 
we  are;  but  it  is  false  humility  in  you,  I  think, 
to  imagine  that  a  little  closer  acquaintance  would 
destroy  year  claim  to  be  liked.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  kind  of  knowledge  I  mean, 
and  the  being  aware  of  all  the  secret  movements  of 
the  heart,  which  perhaps  no  human  being  could 
exactly  understand;  in  another.  What  I  complain  of 
is,  that  you  tell  nothing ;  one  must  go  completely  by 
guess-work;  and  yet,  Agatha,  I  am  sure  there  is 
much  in  you  to  like." 

"  If  you  can  think  so,  I  am  grateful  to  you,"  said 
Agatha.     "  Let  us  remain  exactly  as  we  are." 

"If  you  liked  me  as  well  as  I  like  you,  you 
would  not  say  so." 

"  Should  I  not  ? "  said  Agatha.  She  seemed 
about  to  add  something  else,  but  stopped  abruptly, 
and  drew  still  farther  back. 

Katharine  waited  for  some  time,  expecting  a  more 
satisfactory  reply  than  the  three  words  she  had 
heard;  then,  finding  Agatha  remained  silent,  she 
turned  her  face  again  towards  the  window,  saying  to 
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herself  once  more  that  it  was  folly  and  waste  of 
words  to  attempt  to  be  on  anything  like  a  confi- 
dential footing  with  Agatha. 

But  the  conclusion  was  more  painful  than  it  had 
ever  been  before;  Katharine  really  believed  that 
there  was  much  to  like  in  Agatha,  and  the  light  in 
which  she  had  lately  appeared  had  been  so  favour- 
able, and  shown  in  her  so  many  good  qualities  ;  and 
she  herself  sadly  needed  a  companion. 

Hester's  loss  made  itself  daily  more  felt,  and  just 
now,  weakened  and  depressed  by  illness,  she  longed 
for  intercourse  with  a  congenial  mind.  Caroline  was 
too  little  intellectual,  and  Fanny  too  young,  to  sup- 
ply in  any  degree  Hester's  place,  but  Agatha  might, 
she  was  convinced,  have  done  much  towards  it,  if 
she  would. 

A  little  pique  mingled  with  her  annoyance ;  she 
was  accustomed  to  be  liked,  and  in  this  instance 
it  seemed  that  all  her  efforts  were  repulsed  with 
indifference,  and  that  she  had  made  no  progress 
towards  gaining  Agatha's  affection. 

The  silent  meditations  of  the  sisters  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Fanny. 

"  Agatha,  mamma  said  I  was  to  tell  you  it  was 
supper-time,"  she  said ;  "  and  see,  Katharine,  I  have 
brought  something  nice  for  you." 

"  Come  here,  darling,"  said  Katharine.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  the  even- 
ing?" 
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"  I  will  tell  you  directly ;  only  wait  a  minute  till  I 
bring  tlie  little  stand  nearer  to  you." 

Agatha  started  up,  and  moved  the  creaking  little 
table,  which  was  too  heavy  for  Fanny,  and  placed 
the  tray  upon  it.  Then  she  turned  to  the  couch 
to  see  if  Katharine  required  anything  more,  and, 
having  at  last  arranged  the  cushions  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, she  said  to  Fanny,  who  had  placed  herself 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  was  clearing  away 
the  heaped-up  books  and  magazines,  which  had 
furnished  Katharine's  entertainment  during  the 
day,— 

"  Now  we  may  as  well  go  downstairs,  Fanny  ; 
Katharine  has  all  she  requires,  I  think." 

"I  am  not  going  down  any  more  to-night,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  it  will  be  my  bedtime  directly,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  my  su]3per  here  with  Katharine.  Now, 
Katy,  darling,  what  do  you  think  I  have  to  tell 
you?" 

Ao;atha  did  not  wait  to  hear  more. 

"  1  will  go  down,  then,"  she  said  ;  ''  you  will  not 
want  me  any  more.  Good  night,  Katharine ;  "  and 
she  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  forehead, — a  cold, 
conventional  kiss. 

Any  one  who  had  observed  her  closely,  would 
have  seen  that  she  lingered  a  moment  or  two  in 
the  room,  and  cast  an  attentive  glance  on  all  its 
arrangements ;  partly  closed  the  window,  which  was 
admitting  too  much  of  the  now  dewy  evening  air. 
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threw  away  some  withered  flowers,  and,  m  short, 
performed  various  little  offices  for  Katharine's  comfort, 
which  would  only  have  been  found  out  by  the  eye  of 
watchful  affection. 

Her  last  look  towards  the  window  showed  her  that 
Fanny  was  established  close  to  Katharine,  and  she 
heard  her  say, — 

"Now,  Katharine,  we  are  nice  and  cosy,  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing :  we  have  all  been 
talking  over  plans  for  going  to  the  sea-side.  We 
are  really  going ;  cousin  Bessy  mentioned  it,  and 
then  papa  said  that  Dr.  Selby  had  spoken  to  him 
about  it  this  morning,  but  he  had  forgotten  it  till 
now :  won't  it  be  glorious  ?  "  • 

Agatha  went  downstairs.  A  gnawing  pain  was  at 
her  heart :  she  was  not  exactly  jealous  of  Fanny,  and 
yet  it  grieved  her  to  think  that  Katharine  could 
never  know  that  she  loved  her  as  well  as  Fanny 
did ;  nay,  more  deeply  than  a  child  of  her  age  could 
possibly  do. 

The  discussion  about  the  sea-side  visit  was  carried 
on  at  the  supper-table;  there  seemed  to  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  choosing  a  place.  Caroline  spoke  loudly  in 
favour  of  Scarcliff,  but  Mrs.  Kivers  did  not  consider 
it  quiet  enough. 

Caroline  brouo-ht  forward  the  usual  aro-uments : 
there  was  no  occasion  to  be  gay  at  Scarcliff;  people 
might  do  as  they  liked ;  it  was  possible  to  ramble 
about  the  sands  away  from  everybody  else  ;  no  need 
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to  dress,  or  walk  on  the  promenade,  or  make  acquain- 
tances, or  to  join  in  the  balls,  &c.  The  sea  and 
the  air  were  as  good  at  ScarclifF  as  anywhere  else. 

"  True,  Caroline,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers ;  "  there  is 
no  occasion  to  enter  into  any  of  the  things  you  have 
mentioned,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  you  were 
at  a  place  where  balls  and  picnics  were  the  order 
of  the  day  and  night,  you  would  never  rest  until 
you  had  dragged  your  mother  into  letting  you  join 
them  ;  and  if  you  once  commenced  the  system,  you 
would,  none  of  you,  have  a  moment  to  yourselves. 
I  know  how  it  was  when  you  were  at  ScarclifF  the 
year  before  last,  and,  though  it  was  all  well  enough, 
then,  at  present  a  quieter  kind  of  life  is  desirable. 
Dr.  Selby  especially  said  some  quiet  sea-bathing 
place,  where  you  could  all  be  out  of  doors  exactly 
how  and  when  you  liked,  and  have  perfect  rest  and 
freedom  from  excitement." 

"  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Caro- 
line, ^'  a  little  excitement  would  do  me  good." 

Her  father  smiled. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  you  are  not  the  only  person,  and 
not  the  most  important.  Your  mother  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  worry  about  one  thing  or  other,  and 
Katharine  has  evidently  been  over  fatigued  and  over 
excited;  and  I  think,  if  you  put  yourself  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  you  will  see  that  the  life  you  would 
lead  at  Scarcliff  would  not  be  suitable.  Katharine, 
though  just  now  she  is  subdued  enough,  is  not  the 
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sort  of  girl  to  see  people  enjoying  themselves  with- 
out making  a  struggle  to  join  them  ;  no  sooner  would 
she  get  a  little  stronger  than  you  would  begin  a 
regular  racket  between  you.  I  see  it  clearly,  so  not 
a  word  more  of  ScarclifF." 

"  There  is  Sandstowe,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers ;  "  that 
would  not  be  too  gay  for  us,  and  you  all  used  to 
be  very  happy  there  when  you  were  children :  we 
might  go  there." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  it  is  spoilt  by  excursion  trains ! " 
exclaimed  Caroline.  "  I  am  sure  you  would  not  find 
quiet  there.  Don't  you  remember,  Henry,  the  account 
Mr.  Fenton  gave  us  of  it  one  day  ?  about  the  black, 
grimy-looking  manufacturing  people  rushing  down 
from  the  train  straight  to  the  sea,  and  how  the 
regular  visitors  could  not  find  a  spot  on  the  sands 
free  from  them,  and  there  was  not  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  be  had  in  the  place,  they  caused  such  a  famine. 
Indeed,  mamma,  the  excursion  trains  have  spoilt 
Sandstowe." 

''  I  don't  very  clearly  see  how  excursion  trains  can 
spoil  a  place,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  "  provided  you  had 
laid  in  a  sufficient  store  of  bread  before  their  arrival. 
If  Katharine  were  here,  she  would  enter  into  an 
argument  with  you  on  the  subject ;  however,  at 
present  I  agree  that  they  would  not  add  to  your 
comfort.  We  must  think  of  some  other  quiet  place  : 
who  can  suggest  one  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  one,"  said  Agatha ;  "  but  I  do  not 
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think  you  will  all  approve  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
very  beautiful  as  well  as  very  quiet ;  you  have  seen 
it,  I  dare  say,  papa,  for  it  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
Greymore." 

"  You  mean  BrackencliflP,  that  little  fishing  village, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Rivers  ;  "  but  are  you  sure  of 
getthig  accommodation  for  such  a  party  ?  I  do  not 
remember  anything  but  fishermen's  cottages." 

There  are  some  lodging-housiss  now,"  said  Agatha, 
though  it  is  too  out-of-the-way  a  place  to  be  much 
frequented.  I  dare  say  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  getting  a  house ;  but,  as  it  is  five  years  since 
I  was  there,  it  may  be  changed." 

"We  might  ask  Philip  to  make  inquiries,"  said 
Mrs.  Rivers. 

"  I  am  writing  to  him,"  said  Agatha ;  "  I  can  ask 
him." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Rivers ;  "  and  when  we  hear 
his  account,  we  can  determine.  It  appears  to  me 
a  likely  place,  and  you  would  see  some  fine  country, 
and  could  make  some  little  excursions.  You  would 
€njoy  the  wild  scenery,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
wife. 

"  Yes ;  very  much,  I  am  sure,"  answered  Mrs. 
Rivers ;  "  and  Agatha  would  like  to  be  near  Grey- 
more  again,  and  we  should  all  have  pleasure  in  see- 
mg  it. 

"  And  I  should  come  over,  of  course,"  pursued 
Mr.  Rivers ;  "  and  then  I  could  look  after  your  affairs 
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a  little,  Agatha,  and  see  how  Philip  is  getting  on. 
It  is  altogether  a  good  scheme ;  even  you,  Caroline, 
will  get  reconciled  to  it." 

"  Oh !  I  would  rather  go  to  a  wild  place  like  that," 
said  Caroline,  ^^  than  to  a  half-and-half  one  like 
Sandstowe." 

"  There  is  some  good  salmon-fishing  in  the  river, 
Philip  says,"  remarked  Henry.  "  I  should  like  a 
few  days  there  very  well  myself." 

"  Well,  we  must  thank  Agatha  for  the  suggestion, 
I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers. 

"  Scarcely,"  returned  Agatha ;  "  for  a  selfish  wish 
to  see  Greymore  again  may  have  influenced  me, 
perhaps."  • 

"  Always  the  same,  Agatha,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  in 
a  light  tone ;  "  refusing  the  praise  which  is  your 
due.  But  we  all  know  that  you  might  see  Grey- 
more  if  you  liked,  without  taking  us  to  Brackencliff." 

Agatha's  face  slightly  flushed ;  she  could  not  bear 
even  the  least  mark  of  approval  now :  how  dif- 
ferently they  would  think  of  her  if  they  rightly  knew 
her !  And  yet,  in  this  instance,  she  had  not  been 
recommending  Brackencliff"  from  a  selfish  motive ; 
she  dreaded  almost  as  much  as  she  wished  to  see 
Greymore  again. 
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Bkackencliff  was,  in  truth,  little  more  than  a  fishing 
hamlet ;  but  its  situation,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic 
districts  of  the  north  of  England,  and  on  one  of  the 
boldest  parts  of  the  coast,  would  have  been  enough  to 
make  it  famous,  had  it  been  discovered  by  any  one  of 
sufficient  influence  to  turn  the  tide  of  fashion  in  its 
favour.  But  such  was  not  the  case,  and  Brackencliff 
preserved  a  degree  of  primitive  simplicity  rarely 
found  in  these  railway  times. 

A  few  of  the  minor  gentry  of  the  county  some- 
times frequented  it,  and  the  tradesmen's  wives  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  occasionally  brought  their  chil- 
dren for  a  week  or  two  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  with  less  expense  than 
usually  attends  a  sojourn  at  a  watering-place.  Now 
and  then,  too,  a  rambling  tourist  or  artist  penetrated 
its  obscurity  and  found  employment  amongst  its  beau- 
ties ;  nay,  one  or  two  pictures  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  had  found  their  way  into  the  Water  Colour 
Exhibitions ;  had  always  been  admired,  and  greeted 
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with  the  exclamation  of,  "  BrackenclifF !  where  in 
the  world  is  such  a  place  ?  "  but  no  one  had  cared  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  question. 

The  village  consisted  of  a  rather  long,  straggling 
street,  consisting  chiefly  of  fishermen's  huts,  one  or 
two  small  miscellaneous  shops,  and  a  few  newer 
buildings  of  more  pretensions,  which  were  let  as 
Jodgings. 

A  tolerable,  though  not  very  large  hotel  stood  at 
one  extremity  of  the  street,  and  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  rocky  platform  on  which  the  village  was  built. 
At  this  end  the  cliff  was  steep,  and  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  led  down  to  the  sands ;  the  other  sloped  more 
gradually,  and  a  little  beyond  the  houses,  the  rook 
terminated,  and  gave  place  to  a  series  of  undulating 
sand-banks,  partially  covered  with  short  herbage,  but 
in  most  directions  presenting  only  a  waste  of  red 
sand. 

Extending  inland,  from  these  sandy  elevations  rose 
the  chain  of  low,  iron-impregnated  hills,  which  par- 
tially encircled  Greymore.  A  less  regular  and  much 
loftier  range  of  mountains  reared  their  summits  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and,  as  they  vanished  in  the 
blue  distance  farther  northwards,  were  blended  with 
the  clifis  that  bounded  the  coast. 

The  country  between  the  two  chains  of  hills  did 
not  form  one  simple  valley  ;  it  consisted  partly  of  an 
elevated  stretch  of  moorland,  partly  of  a  series  of 
comparatively  fertile  dells,  separated  by  barren  or 
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fir-coverecl  ridges,  branching  oif  from  tlie  main  hill- 
ranges.  Through  the  largest  of  these  flowed  a 
broad  stream,  which  gradually  wound  its  way 
amongst  the  hills,  till  it  entered  the  sea  between  the 
sloping  sand-banks.  Farther  up  the  valley  its  course 
was  barred  and  narrowed  by  projecting  masses  of 
rock,  till  it  almost  formed  a  torrent.  This  spot  was 
within  the  domains  of  Grey  more,  and  had  in  former 
days  been  one  of  Agatha's  favourite  haunts. 

Greymore  Priory  itself  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
on  a  clear  day,  from  the  higher  end  of  Brackencliff, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  attention  to  the  Hazel  Bank  party  when  they  ar- 
rived there. 

The  inquiries,  which  Philip  had  made  with  energy, 
respecting  acommodation  at  Brackencliff,  had  proved 
satisfactory,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  the  con- 
versation related  in  the  last  chapter,  the  family  had 
moved  there,  that  is  to  say,  the  female  portion  of  it, 
for  Mr.  Rivers  had  been  unable  to  do  more  than 
convey  his  wife  and  children  there,  and  Henry  could 
not  leave  the  office  just  then.  Willie  was  the 
only  protector  of  the  party,  and  doubtless  considered 
himself  a  very  efficient  one. 

The  house  in  which  they  were  established  was  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  street ;  it  was  not  large,  but 
they  had  it  entirely  to  themselves,  the  old  couple  who 
owned  it  inhabiting  a  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
closure of  coarse  sea-side  grass,  called  by  courtesy  a 
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garden.  A  few  inconveniences  attended  a  residence 
in  so  primitive  a  place,  but  they  were  looked  upon  as 
rather  amusing  than  annoying,  and  the  bracing  air 
and  perfect  change  soon  appeared  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  all. 

Katharine  rapidly  improved  in  health  and  ap- 
pearance almost  from  the  moment  of  leaving  home, 
and  Agatha,  though  she  still  watched  her  with 
earnest  care,  was  inclined  to  wonder  at  herself  for 
her  former  uneasiness,  and  gloomy  prognostications. 

She  began  to  believe  with  the  rest  that  Katharine's 
illness  had  proceeded  from  fatigue  and  extra  confine- 
ment to  the  house,  and  that  mental  anxiety  had  not 
had  any  share  in  predisposing  her  to  it.  Therefore, 
although  her  conscience  was  seldom  at  ease  respect- 
ing her  secret,  the  pressing  need  of  disclosing  it  could 
be  cast  aside,  and  she  could  more  easily  endeavour 
to  forget  it  amidst  the  engagements  of  the  present. 
And  yet,  much  bitterness  mingled  with  Agatha's 
feelings  on  beholding  again  the  scenes  she  had  so 
dearly  loved ;  it  was  not  merely  the  gentle  melan- 
choly that  might  naturally  be  expected  to  rise  within 
her,  on  revisiting  the  spots  hallowed  by  so  many 
fond,  sad  memories ;  but  another  sensation,  a  hun- 
dred times  more  difficult  to  bear — a  conviction  that 
she  herself  was  changed ;  that  the  Agatha  March- 
mont,  who  had  here  been  esteemed  and  cherished,  no 
longer  existed;  that  her  lofty  spirit  had  stooped  to 
mean  deceit ;  that  she  could  no  longer  proudly  raise 
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her  head  in  the  halls  of  her  ancestors,  and  claim  kin- 
ship with  them  through  nobility  of  mind  and  honour- 
able feeling  as  well  as  through  the  rights  of  blood ; 
that  she  was  no  longer  worthy  to  bear  the  March- 
mont  name ;  and  that  they,  its  last  possessors,  the 
guardians  of  her  childhood,  had  they  still  existed, 
could  no  longer  have  loved  her,  knowing  her  as  she 
now  was,  or,  that  if  their  love  still  endured,  it  must 
have  been  tinged  with  shame  for  her,  and  regret  for 
themselves. 

Before  the  Hazel  Bank  party  had  been  many  days 
at  Brackencliff,  a  visit  to  Greymore  was  arranged, 
Philip  planned  it  with  eagerness,  and  rarely  missed 
riding  over  during  the  day  to  urge  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

At  first  there  had  been  a  few  difficulties  in  the 
w^ay.  Mrs.  Rivers  wished  Katharine  to  be  rather 
stronger  before  she  ventured  upon  any  excursions  ; 
afterwards,  the  mode  of  conveyance  required  some 
consideration,  for  though  the  distance  was  not  beyond 
the  walking  powers  of  any  of  the  party  when  in  full 
strength,  such  an  exertion  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
at  present. 

But  all  obstacles  were  happily  surmounted,  and  on 
a  soft  cloudy  morning  in  August,  the  whole  party 
started  on  their  expedition.  Philip  had  a  dog-cart,  in 
which  he  drove  Agatha,  the  back  seat  being  occu- 
pied by  Hannah,  and  further  filled  up  by  the  indis- 
pensable hamper  of  provisions. 
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The  others^  with  the  exception  of  Willie,  who  rode 
a  shaggy  little  pony  lent  by  Philip,  were  conveyed 
in  a  kind  of  jaunting  car  hired  from  the  hotel.  It 
was  not  a  very  elegant  vehicle,  but  was  greatly 
esteemed  at  Brackencliff,  where  it  had  done  duty  for 
excursionists  during  many  summers. 

The  scenery,  as  the  way  led  farther  inland,  became 
more  picturesque,  or  at  least  more  varied ;  the  steep 
cliffs  were  left  behind:  on  one  side,  the  prospect 
embraced  the  wide  tract  of  moors ;  ofti  the  other,  a 
more  cultivated  landscape,  broken  up  by  jagged  hills 
and  patches  of  forest ;  whilst  beyond  rose  the  moun- 
tain peaks,  piled  above  one  another  till  they  were 
lost  in  the  misty  distance,  and  their  faint  gray  outlines 
were  indistinctly  seen  against  the  still  fainter  gray  of 
the  sky. 

The  travellers  in  the  car  were  all  in  their  best 
spirits ;  this  sort  of  country  was  new  to  them,  and 
both  Mrs.  Rivers  and  Katharine  were  fitted  by  taste 
and  feeling  to  enter  fully  into  its  beauties.  Agatha's 
emotions  may  be  imagined,  from  what  has  before 
been  said :  she  was  grave  and  silent,  but  Philip  fan- 
cied he  understood  the  cause  of  her  demeanour,  and 
respected  it.  He,  too,  was  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
his  own,  which  would  have  made  the  utterance  of 
commonplaces  as  distasteful  to  him  as  the  listening  to 
them  would  have  been  to  her. 

During  the  last  weeks  he  had  felt  compelled  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  his  feelings  towards  Agatha. 
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Since  his  last  visit  to  the  Grange  he  had  been  restless, 
and  conscious  of  something  wanting  in  his  existence ; 
unaccountably  anxious  to  receive  letters  from  Agatha, 
and  invariably  disappointed  when  they  arrived.  The 
news  that  she  was  to  visit  BrackenclifF  had  sent 
a  thrill  through  him,  such  as  he  had  believed  he 
should  never  more  experience.  And  yet,  svu^ely,  he 
could  not  be  in  love  with  Agatha?  He  knew  her 
faults,  he  condemned  her  pride,  he  rebelled  against 
submitting  to  her  influence,  he  thought  her  self-re- 
liance unfeminine  and  unbecoming;  she  was  altoge- 
ther far  from  reaching  his  ideal  of  woman.  But,  after 
all,  what  was  that  ideal  of  his  ?  would  it  bear  closely 
examinincp  ?  might  it  not  be  a  baseless  vision  of  his 
boyish  days,  which,  for  the  matured  opinions  and 
developed  nature  of  the  man,  was  only  vague  and 
unsatisfying?  Katharine,  who  had  appeared  to  em- 
body that  ideal,  had  disappointed  him,  but  even 
if  she  had  realized  it,  would  he  have  loved  her 
still  ? 

Circumstances  undoubtedly  had  done  much  towards 
forming  his  love  for  her.  However  attractive  and 
amiable  and  loveable  she  might  be,  and  Philip  now 
accorded  her  full  justice,  he  did  not  think  she  would 
have  entirely  suited  him ;  he  thought  she  was  defi- 
cient in  concentrativeness ;  he,  like  Agatha,  could  not 
understand'  how  earnestness  could  be  diffuse,  as  hers 
was,  and  yet  he  earnestness. 

They  neither  of  them  exactly  comprehended  Ka- 
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tliariiie's  true  disposition,  or  knew  that  where  her 
affections,  not  merely  her  tastes,  were  concerned,  she 
was  as  earnest  as  they  were,  and  perhaps  more  con- 
stant. But  the  question  now  did  not  relate  to  Katha- 
rine, but  to  Agatha.  Did  Philip  love  her  or  not? 
did  her  character  harmonize  truly  with  his  ?  The 
latter  query  Philip  did  not  attempt  to  answer;  he 
was  feeling  too  much  to  analyse  deliberately  Aga- 
tha's mind  and  heart,  and  he  only  attempted  to 
decide  what  his  own  feelino-s  were  towards  her. 

At  first  it  seemed  absurd  to  think  of  beino;  in 
love  ;  he  had  imagined  himself  so  completely  beyond 
the  danger  of  loving  again  :  and  besides,  no  one 
had  ever  appeared  to  think  of  love  in  connection  with 
Agatha. 

She  was  considered  cold  and  hard,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  she  looked  upon  love  as  weak- 
ness ;  but  Philip  had  never  had  this  opinion  of  her 
himself;  he  had  known  intuitively,  as  it  were,  that 
she  possessed  strong  feeling  and  great  power  of 
attachment ;  and,  of  late,  as  has  been  said,  the  more 
gentle,  more  affectionate,  side  of  her  character  had  been 
displayed  to  him  through  his  connection  with  Grey- 
more. 

When  he  had  begun  to  think  of  her,  he  did  not 
know;  indeed,  on  recalling  the  early  days  of  their 
acquaintance,  he  could  not  remember  a  time  when 
he  had  not  thought  of  her.  Even  when  his  heart  had 
seemed  most  occupied  with  Katharine,  he  had  never 
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looked  upon  Agatha  with  the  indifference  which  he 
accorded  to  young  ladies  in  general ;  for  him  she  had 
always  had  an  individual  existence,  and  not  been 
blended  with  the  common  feminine  world.  Even 
when  he  had  least  liked  her,  he  had  had  some 
comprehension  of  her,  and  her  untameable,  unattrac- 
tive nature  had  seized  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  tena- 
city. One  might  almost  imagine  that  he  had  had 
a  prophetic  sense  of  what  she  was  to  become  to 
him. 

The  night  before  the  excursion  to  Greymore, 
Philip,  on  returning  from  Brackencliff,  where  he 
had  spent  the  evening,  had  endeavoured  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  respecting  his  sentiments  and 
his  future  course  of  action,  but  his  meditations  ended 
in  nothing  more  decisive  than  a  resolution  to  watch 
Agatha  narrowly  during  the  day,  and  then  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances. 

If  he  could  not  see  any  trace  in  her  of  feelings 
at  all  resembling  his  own,  then  he  must  try  to 
check,  and  at  all  events  avoid  betraying  them ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  could  discern  beneath  her  cold 
manner  any  glimmering  of  awakening  attachment,  he 
would  use  every  effort  to  increase  it ;  and  if  Agatha 
once  began  to  love,  he  knew  that  she  would  love  with 
that  intensity  which  would  alone  satisfy  his  own 
requirements. 

That  she  had  some  liking  for  him  many  trifling 
things  seemed  to  assure  him :  no  vanity  made  him 
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draw  this  conclusion,  but  rather  the  penetrating 
glance  of  sympathy  which  could  perceive  Agatha 
as  she  really  was,  not  as  she  appeared.  He  knew 
also  that  she  would  try  not  to  like  him,  and  would 
defy  his  power;  but  this  conviction  only  roused 
within  him  a  pleasant  excitement  and  an  unflinch- 
ing determination  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  if  only 
the  dormant  spark  he  suspected  had  any  existence 
in  her  breast. 

It  was  strange,  perhaps,  that  Philip,  who  in  his 
love  for  Katharine  had  been  so  timid  and  hesitating, 
should  now  be  so  daring  and  determined ;  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  altogether  inexplicable:  some  natures 
can  only  be  called  into  full  play  and  action  by  the  in- 
fluence of  corresponding  ones ;  it  is  only  with  equals 
they  can  rise  to  contend.  Philip  could  meet  Agatha 
on  equal  ground,  strength  to  strength,  and  will  to 
will,  and  he  knew  that  she  could  appreciate  him 
for  what  he  truly  possessed ;  whilst  with  Katharine 
he  had  always  felt  himself  deficient  in  the  attractive 
qualities  which  would  suit  her  taste. 

The  distance  to  Grey  more  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  the  little  procession  entered  the  park.  The 
present  inhabitants  were  away,  so  there  was  no 
risk  of  encountering  them,  and  Agatha  would  be 
able  to  see  her  own  house  without  having  the 
fact  thrust  upon  her  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

As  they  drove  through   the  park  Philip  pointed 
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out,  through  a  gap  in  the  trees,  the  portion  of  the 
hills  where  the  iron  had  been  worked,  but  it  was 
too  distant  for  any  apparatus  to  strike  Agatha's  eye 
unpleasantly.  A  row  of  sheds  could  be  seen  in 
which  the  workmen  lived,  and  Philip,  in  answer  to 
a  question  asked  him  from  the  car,  which  was  just 
behind  the  dog-cart,  indicated  his  own  habitation. 
It  was  an  old  farmhouse,  a  good  deal  dilapidated, 
of  which  he  occupied  the  upper  portion,  some  of 
the  workmen  and  the  woman  who  "did  for  him" 
living  in  the  lower  part. 

"  You  cannot  be  very  comfortable  there,  I  should 
think,  Philip,"  said  Caroline.  "  I  wonder  what  aunt 
Thorpe  would  say  if  she  saw  you  living  in  such  a 
place." 

"It  is  better  inside  than  you  would  suppose," 
said  Philip,  "  and  the  great  point  is  to  be  near  the 
works.  If  I  should  stay  here  altogether,  and  affairs 
go  on  well,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  build  a  house ; 
at  present  this  does  well  enough  for  me." 

There  was  a  sombre,  imposing  appearance  about 
the  front  of  the  old  Priory,  with  its  massive  back- 
ground of  fir-covered  slopes,  which  impressed  the 
whole  party.  No  one  spoke  much :  Fanny,  indeed, 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  her  mother, — 

"  What  a  grand  place  to  belong  to  Agatha  !  How 
funny  it  seems  that  she  ever  lived  here ! " 

"I  don't  see  anything  so  very  funny  about  it," 
said  Caroline ;  "  it  is  much  more  funny  that  Hester 
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should  be  o-oins:  to  live  at  Somerford.  I  am  sure 
the  house  there  is  a  much  handsomer  one  than  this. 
Just  look  Avhat  poky  little  windows  in  the  upper 
rooms." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny ;  "  but  somehow  this  seems 
a  grander  place  than  Somerford;  don't  you  think 
so,  mamma  ?  " 

'^  It  certainly  strikes  one  more,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers. 
"  No  modern  house  can  be  made  to  look  so  interesting 
as  an  old  one,  however  beautiful  it  may  be." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  Agatha's  attachment  to  Grey- 
more  now,"  said  Katharine.  "I  am  sure  if  I  had 
been  brought  up  here,  all  other  spots  in  the  world 
would  have  seemed  poor  and  tame  to  me.  What 
romances  one  can  imagine  at  the  sight  of  those  gray 
old  walls,  and  those  thick,  dark  fir-woods !  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  too  romantic  for  me,"  said  Caro- 
line ;  "  and  I  believe  you  would  soon  tire  of  any- 
thing so  gloomy  yourself,  Katharine." 

"  Perhaps  I  might ;  but  now  it  seems  everything 
that  is  delightful  and  suggestive.  I  wish  you  would 
not  talk,  Caroline,  and  spoil  my  visions." 

Caroline  laughed. 

"  It  is  something  new  to  hear  you  speak  in  praise 
of  antiquity,  Katharine ;  I  thought  you  prided  your- 
self upon  being  modern,  and  considered  no  times  so 
good  as  ours." 

"Yes,"  said  Katharine;  "but  still  I  feel  there 
is  a  beauty  in  the  past  when  it  is  brought  before 
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me.  Am  I  very  inconsistent,  mamma  ?  May  I  not 
glory  in  present  cultivation  and  progress,  and  yet 
have  a  little  enthusiasm  for  the  days  of  old  ? " 

"  I  think  your  heart  is  capacious  enough  for  both 
affections,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers.  "  I  know  you  are  not 
really  inconsistent,  Katharine,  whatever  you  may 
appear  to  some  people." 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  house.  The 
space  before  it  was  covered  with  smooth  turf,  scat- 
tered groups  of  evergreens  arising  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  no  proper  flower-garden  being  visible 
on  this  side  of  the  building.  A  large  yew  hedge 
on  one  side  screened  off  the  stables  and  servants' 
offices ;  on  the  other,  the  turf  sloped  slightly  down- 
wards for  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  it  was  bounded 
by  a  ruined  wall,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a 
graceful  pointed  archway,  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Priory.  Other  fragments  of  the  edifice  were  dis- 
persed beyond,  and  at  some  distance  another  wall, 
also  decayed  and  ivy-covered,  rested  against  the 
background  of  dark  forest. 

The  surface  in  this  direction  was  broken  and 
uneven,  and  bushes  of  bilberry  and  wild  juniper 
grew  in  tangled  disorder,  contrasting  not  unplea- 
santly with  the  quaint  neatness  of  the  lawn  imme- 
diately about  the  mansion. 

Standing  on  the  steps  and  looking  down  the  gentle 
elevation  on  which  the  Priory  was  built,  the  silver 
thread   of  the   stream   could  be   seen  through  the 
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bushes,  and  its  windings  amongst  the  fields  and 
wild  pasture-land  could  be  traced.  The  swelling 
hills  and  distant  mountain  peaks  closed  the  view 
on  all  sides  but  one,  where  the  faint  sea-line  marked 
the  horizon. 

"  How  beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Katharine,  seizing 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  Agatha's  hand,  as  they  stood 
together  at  the  entrance  of  the  house;  but  Agatha 
coldly  withdrew  it  without  returning  the  pressure. 
Katharine's  sympathy  at  such  a  moment  was  more 
than  she  could  bear ;  it-  recalled  so  many  things 
she  would  fain  have  forgotten,  and  brought  before 
her,  concentrated  into  one  vision,  all  she  had  done 
and  suffered  at  Hazel  Bank ;  all  her  errors  and  all 
her  shame. 

Katharine  was  rather  chilled ;  though  often  roused 
to  enthusiasm,  she  was  not  indiscriminately  demon- 
strative, and  the  impulse  which  had  caused  her 
movement  was  strong  and  sincere.  Agatha  might 
have  known  that  it  was  no  unmeaning,  girlish  rap- 
ture which  had  influenced  her ;  however,  it  was 
only  usual  to  be  thus  misunderstood,  and  she  turned 
away  to  seek  in  her  mother  a  more  congenial  spec- 
tator. 

The  arrival  of  the  housekeeper,  who  opened  the 
door,  stopped  further  remarks.  Mrs.  Burnthwaite 
belonged  to  an  almost  extinct  race  of  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  she  had  been  born  and  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Marchmont  wing,  and  had  lived  at  the  Priory, 
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in  one  capacity  or  other,  ever  since  slie  could  re- 
member. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Marchmont  she  had  in- 
tended to  retire  to  a  cottacre  in  the  villasje  to  live 
upon  her  savings,  but  she  had  been  persuaded  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  new-comers  by  Agatha,  who 
had  represented  to  her  that  she  should  find  some 
comfort  and  satisfaction  in  feelincv  that  one  of  the  old 
family  dependants  still  remahied  about  the  house,  to 
care  for  the  ancestral  pictures  and  other  relics,  which 
possibly  might  be  neglected  by  strangers.  It  was 
chiefly  the  idea  of  preventing  innovation,  and  of  pre- 
serving all  things  in  their  original  condition  against 
the  time  when  Miss  Marchmont  should  again  inhabit 
the  seat  of  her  forefathers,  that  induced  the  worthv 
old  housekeeper  to  persevere  in  a  mode  of  life  that 
had  become  irksome  to  her. 

A  curious  mixture  of  respect  and  fond  affection 
marked  her  greeting  of  her  young  mistress,  as  she 
still  considered  Agatha ;  it  was  different  from  any- 
thing the  Hazel  Bank  family  had  ever  encountered, 
and  they  were  struck  with  it  accordingly. 

It  was  nothing  new  to  them  to  witness  marks  of 
attachment  in  inferiors ;  they  had  received  such 
many  times  at  home ;  but  affection  between  them- 
selves and  old,  valued  servants  had  assumed  a  tinge 
of  equality,  of  which  not  a  trace  was  here  visible. 
The  formal  courtesy  and  studied  words  which  accom- 
panied the  tremulous  joy  of  Mrs.  Burnthwaite's  tone. 
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and  the  agitated  delight  of  lier  countenance,  would,  if 
addressed  to  themselves,  have  appeared  to  verge  on 
the  ridiculous,  but  to  Agatha  there  seemed  nothing 
novel  in  being  thus  treated. 

They  entered  the  hall,  a  large,  square  apartment, 
rather  dark,  and  having  a  gallery  round  three  sides 
of  it,  supported  by  pillars,  between  which  passages 
branched  oft'  to  other  parts  of  the  house.  In  some 
of  these,  figures  could  be  discerned  in  the  dim  light. 
The  old  housekeeper  explained  the  cause  of  their 
appearance : — 

"  Some  of  the  former  domestics  had  asked  permis- 
sion to  come  and  pay  their  duty  to  Miss  Marchmont, 
and  they  were  waiting  in  the  passages."  ^ 

Agatha  went  amongst  them;  a  rich,  deep  colour 
suff'used  her  cheek,  and  a  rare  moisture  at  once 
softened  and  brightened  her  dark  eyes.  Hazel  Bank 
had  vanished  into  dreamy  obscurity,  and  Greymore 
in  its  old  reality  again  stood  before  her. 

Any  one  who  had  doubted  her  power  of  attach- 
ment would  have  doubted  no  longer  now ;  she  wel- 
comed these  friends  of  her  childhood  with  an  ardour 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  remembered  all  their 
names  and  their  former  offices,  and  inquired  with 
warm  interest  about  their  present  condition.  Some 
were  still  connected  with  the  house,  in  Mr.  May- 
nard's  service,  but  most  of  them  were  established  in 
other  places,  and  not  a  few  had  come  that  morning 
from  far  away  farmhouses  amongst  the  hills,  to  see 
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once  more  the  last  shoot  from  the  ancient  Marchmont 
stock. 

"  How  did  they  know  that  I  was  coming  to- 
day ?  "  inquired  Agatha,  when  the  group  had  dis- 
persed. 

"  Mr.  Thorpe  told  me  to  spread  the  news,"  replied 
the  housekeeper ;  "  he  thought  it  would  please  you  to 
see  them." 

Agatha  looked  round  for  Philip  ;  he  was  standing 
in  one  of  the  deep  mullioned  windows,  apart  from 
every  one  else ;  she  just  caught  his  eye,  and  then 
turned  away  again.  Something  confused  her:  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  been  watching  her.  Mrs. 
Rivers  and  the  girls  had  been  a  little  neglected 
during  this  scene  ;  a  few  inquiring  glances  had  been 
turned  towards  them,  a  few  whispers  had  been  ex- 
changed amongst  Agatha's  visitors. 

"  The  second  wife  and  her  family,"  had  been  the 
short,  dignified  answer  of  Mrs.  Burnthwaite  to  all  the 
questions  addressed  to  her. 

Very  secondary  people  in  Greymore  estimation 
were  this  "  second  wife  and  her  family,"  yet  it  did 
not  signify  much  to  them;  they  had  their  proper 
value  in  their  own  place,  and  would  not  perhaps 
have  changed  their  position  and  their  friends  for 
Agatha's,  though  they  felt  compelled  secretly  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  this  strength  of  hereditary  respect 
was  in  its  way  a  grand  thing,  and  that  much  that 
was   excellent  in  individual   character    must  have 
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blended  with  old  tradition  to  keep  it  so  living  and 
active. 

Mrs.  Burnthwaite  now  led  the  way  to  the  other 
rooms ;  they  were  not  very  remarkable,  all  bearing 
the  same  character, — massive  in  architecture,  solemn 
in  effect,  and  quaint  in  detail. 

There  were  not  many  of  the  valuable  pictures  and 
statues,  and  articles  of  virtii,  that  mark  a  show  place, 
but  the  whole  gave  a  general  idea  of  grandeur  and 
stateliness ;  and  the  furniture,  though  not  magnifi- 
cent, presented  some  specimens  of  antique  carving  and 
elaborate  workmanship. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  rooms,  Agatha's  face 
assumed  a  graver  look  :  Mrs.  Burnthwaite  saw  it 
and  hesitated. 

"  Open  the  door,"  said  Agatha ;  "  let  them  see 
everything." 

The  room  was  small,  rather  shabbily  furnished, 
and,  at  first,  seemed  almost  dark,  the  light  from  the 
window  in  the  recess  was  so  shadowed  by  the  thick 
trees  which  grew  outside.  A  writing-table  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  near  it  an  old-fashioned  arm- 
chair covered  with  tarnished  leather;  oaken  book- 
cases lined  the  walls  on  two  sides,  but  contained  few 
volumes ;  on  the  third  hung  a  picture,  having  sus- 
pended, on  one  side  of  it,  a  sword  with  a  richly 
ornamented  scabbard,  and  on  the  other,  a  whip,  a 
pair  of  spurs,  and  some  other  riding  accoutrements. 

"My   grandfather's   study,"   said   Agatha,   in  an 
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explanatory  tone  ;  ^^  the  ancestral  study,  I  may  call 
it,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  preferred  to 
the  library  for  daily  use,"  she  added,  with  some 
pride. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  should  not  have  chosen  this  room 
myself,"  said  Caroline ;  "  and  there  is  no  view  from 
the  window;  but  whose  portrait  is  that,  and  why 
does  it  not  hang  with  the  rest  in  the  gallery  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  history  attached  to  that  picture,"  said 
Ao-atha,  unheedinor,  in  the  full  tide  of  awakened  asso- 
ciations,  anything  that  might  have  jarred  upon  her 
in  Caroline's  tone ;  "  that  is  the  portrait  of  our — of 
my  ancestor,  Godfrey  Marchmont,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Civil  Wars.     I  don't  know  the  exact 
cause  of  its  being  placed  here  originally,  and  my 
grandfather  used  to  speak  of  removing  it  to  the  gal- 
lery ;  but  we,  my  amit  Agatha  and  I,  persuaded  him 
to  let  it  be  here ;  partly  because  we  liked  it  to  be 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  partly  because  it  so  strongly 
resembled  my  grandfather  himself,  being  much  more 
like  than  any  portrait  that  was  ever  taken  of  him, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  us  to  compare  him  with  it, 
as  he  sat  there  in  his  favourite  chair." 

Agatha  paused :  sorrow  for  her  individual  loss 
mingled  with  her  general  pride  in  the  Marchmont 
race.  Presently,  however,  she  continued,  pain  and 
reserve  alike  merged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
glory  of  her  ancestors  : — 

Godfrey  Marchmont  is  one  of  the  honours  of  our 
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family,"  slie  said.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  now  half  the 
traditions  of  his  valiant  deeds ;  he  was  a  right  true, 
noble  cavalier,  and  his  name  may  be  met  with  in 
many  old  records  of  his  times.  The  sword  hanging 
by  the  portrait  was  his,  and  the  scabbard  did  not 
originally  belong  to  it,  but  was  given  to  him  at  the 
Restoration  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  honour  of  his 
many  services.  I  value  that  sword  and  that  picture 
more  than  anything  I  have  in  the  world,  and  so  long 
as  a  Marchmont  possesses  Greymore  they  will  never 
be  separated,  or  moved  from  their  places." 
-  "  And  the  riding  whip  and  spurs  ? "  said  Caro- 
line, taking  advantage  of  Agatha's  communicative 
mood. 

"  They  belonged  to  the  same  person,"  said  Agatha ; 
and  she  proceeded  to  relate  various  circumstances 
connected  with  her  ancestor, — the  sort  of  legends 
which  we  read,  perhaps,  in  musty  old  books  without 
much  interest,  but  which,  when  narrated  in  appro- 
priate scenes,  and  by  one  who  has  full  faith  in  what 
she  utters,  and  who  is  descended  from  the  hero 
whose  praise  she  celebrates,  have  a  much  more  ani- 
mating effect  upon  us. 

Agatha's  enthusiasm  astonished  those  who  listened 
to  her ;  they  had  never  seen  her  so  excited. 

"  What  a  fine  fellow  he  must  have  been !  "  ex- 
claimed Willie,  whose  attention  had  been  captivated 
by  what  sounded  so  adventurous ;  "  it  is  worth  some- 
thing to  belong  to  such  a  brick." 
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Agatha  looked  at  her  young  brother  with  leniency, 
and  pardoned  the  unworthy  epithet  he  applied  to  an 
ancestor  and  a  Cavalier,  on  account  of  his  hearty 
admiration. 

"  His  honour  was  equal  to  his  bravery,"  she  said ; 
and  she  produced  some  striking  examples  of  it. 

"  I  can  understand  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
him,"  said  Caroline.  "  I  don't  care  so  much  for  the 
Cavahers  now  since  I  have  read  Macaulay,  but  still 
to  have  had  such  a  man  for  one's  ancestor  must  make 
one  feel  proud  ;  don't  you  think  so,  mamma  ?  " 

^^  It  must  make  one  anxious  to  be  worthy  of  being 
descended  from  him,  and  careful  to  do  nothing  to 
disgrace  his  memory,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers.  They  were 
words  of  course,  and  she  intended  no  personal  appli- 
cation, but  they  struck  painfully  on  Agatha's  con- 
science. 

The  glow  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  consider- 
ation of  her  ancestor's  greatness  died  away  from  her 
features;  what  a  contrast  there  was  between  the 
stainless  truth  and  magnanimity  she  had  just  been 
describing,  and  her  own  low  treachery  ! 

"  After  all,"  said  Caroline,  unaware  of  any  change 
in  Agatha,  "what  a  fine  set  our  forefathers  must 
have  been :  really,  I  think  we  English  have  reason 
to  triumph  in  our  name  when  we  look  back  to  their 
deeds." 

^^  We  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  name 
now,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  our  deeds  in  the  Crimea  may 
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stand  by  the  side  of  any  of  former  days^  and  certainly 
deserve  more  praise  than  those  that  could  be  done  in 
civil  war:  the  motive  for  bravery  must  be  larger 
and  nobler,  it  seems  to  me,  when  all  are  fighting  to- 
gether as  Englishmen,  than  when  each  was  fighting 
for  a  party.  I  will  not  think  we  are  less  glorious  in 
war  than  formerly." 

"  Or  in  peace,"  interrupted  Philip.  "  Are  our 
triumphs  in  that  way  to  stand  for  nothing  ?  Depend 
upon  it  there  is  much  bravery  and  nobleness  now 
engaged  in  battling  against  injustice,  and  prejudice, 
and  falsehood,  even  in  the  midst  of  Manchester 
cottons." 

"Yes,  I  believe  it,"  said  Katharine;  "but  don't 
talk  about  such  things  just  now  when  one  is  in  an 
enthusiasm  about  war  and  chivalry.  You  remind 
one  unpleasantly  of  the  Peace  Association." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  zY,"  said  Philip.  "  I 
only  wanted  to  give  peace  its  due." 

Agatha  had  not  attended  to  the  last  remarks  ;  she 
had  been  reverently  removing  with  her  handker- 
chief some  particles  of  dust  from  the  scabbard. 
Then,  suddenly,  as  if  not  wishing  to  stay  any  longer 
amongst  these  cherished  relics,  she  proposed  going 
into  another  room.  All  agreed;  but  Mrs.  Eivers 
lingered  a  moment  to  take  another  look  at  the  por- 
trait. 

"  You  resemble  it,  Agatha,"  she  said.  "  Were  you 
considered  like  your  grandfather  ?  " 
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*^Yes,  by  some  people,  tliougli  I  could  never  see 
it  myself,"  answered  Agatha;  "but  if  I  resembled 
him,  I  must  resemble  this  portrait,  for  it  is  exactly 
himself,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  costume  and 
way  of  wearing  the  hair.  And  he  would  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner  if  he  had  been  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, I  know.  The  two  are  always  inseparably 
associated  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  like 
either  of  them  in  feature,"  she  added,  to  herself,  as 
she  followed  Mrs.  Rivers  into  the  passage. 

Mrs.  Burnthwaite  opened  next  the  door  of  a  long, 
rather  narrow  apartment,  which  ran  along  the  end  of 
the  house,  and  had  several  windows  facing  the 
old  Priory.  A  glass  door  opened  on  a  terraced  walk 
beneath  the  windows,  and  a  path  just  below  led  across 
the  turf  to  the  ruined  archway. 

"  This  was  the  late  Miss  Marchmont's  morning 
room,"  said  the  housekeeper,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mrs. 
Rivers. 

Agatha  did  not  make  any  remark,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  call  for  explanation ;  the  furniture  was 
simple,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  organ,  only 
such  as  appears  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room. 

The  minor  articles  which  had  formerly  given  it 
the  appearance  of  feminine  occupation,  had  been  re- 
moved by  Agatha  when  she  left  Grey  more ;  they 
were  personal  not  family  treasures,  and  not  carefully 
kept  in  their  accustomed  places  like  those  in  the 
study. 
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"  The  Ma3nnards  do  not  occupy  either  this  apart- 
ment or  the  one  we  have  just  left/'  said  the  house- 
keeper ;  "  and  it  is  a  point  of  duty  with  me  to  see 
that  they  are  kept  in  proper  order  against  the  time 
when  Miss  Marchmont  takes  possession  of  her  house, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  that  day.  It  was  a  con- 
dition w^ith  Mr.  Maynard,  when  he  took  the  house, 
that  nothing  should  be  changed  in  these  rooms." 

"  We  will  not  stay  long  here,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers, 
to  the  girls ;  *'  there  is  not  much  for  us  to  see,  and 
Agatha  may  like  to  be  alone  a  little  in  her  aunt's 
room." 

"Miss  Agatha,  Miss  Marchmont  I  should  say, 
learnt  her  lessons  here  when  she  was  a  little  child, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Burnthwaite,  "  and  here  she  used 
to  read  to  her  aunt  when  she  was  ill,  and  had  to  lie 
all  day  on  that  couch.  And  she  used  to  walk  by  her 
out  there,  on  tlie  terrace,  where  her  chair  was  wheeled 
up  and  down,  for  a  few  minutes  every  day,  almost  to 
the  last." 

"  Poor  Agatha  !  "  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  "  It  must  be  very  sad  for  her  to  see  these 
places  again,  but  she  will  not  like  us  to  notice  her ; 
let  us  go  away  and  leave  her  to  herself." 

At  this  moment  Agatha,  who  had  been  standing 
by  one  of  the  windows,  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  suddenly  came  forward,  and,  as  if  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  seated  herself  at  the  organ  and  be- 
menced  playing. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Those  who  were  just  walking  away  paused  in- 
stinctively ;  such  music  as  now  met  their  ears  must 
not  be  missed. 

The  instrument  w^as  of  magnificent  tone,  and  had 
been  kept,  by  express  injunctions,  in  perfect  order. 
Agatha's  playing  was  masterly,  though  greatly  injured 
by  want  of  practice. 

But  whatever  failures  and  shortcomings  there  might 
be  in  execution,  were  atoned  for,  by  her  exquisite 
feeling  for  music,  and  the  utter  absorption  of  her 
faculties  in  the  harmony  she  w^as  creating.  The 
astonishment  of  her  listeners  was  great;  they  had 
never  heard  Agatha  play  the  piano,  and  they  had  no 
idea  that  she  could  play  the  organ.  She  had  never 
spoken  rapturously  of  music,  and  though  they  had 
believed  her  gifted  with  taste,  they  had  never  sus- 
pected that  she  was  capable  of  sending  forth  the  very 
soul  of  music  as  she  was  now  doing. 

Even  Caroline,  whose  musical  appreciation  did  not 
rise  above  the  region  of  polkas  and  galops,  or  a 
brilliant  fantasia  with  a  strongly-marked  air,  was 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  perfect  abandon- 
ment of  Agatha's  performance. 

What  she  played,  none  of  them  knew ;  it  was  a 
wild  and  wailing  melody,  wdth  strange  transitions  to 
minor  keys,  and  concluding  with  majestic,  fidl-sound- 
ing  chords.  It  was  probably  the  music  of  some  old 
master,  with  whose  name  they  were  scarcely  ac- 
quaintedj  and  none  of  them  but  Katharine  could  trace 
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the  intricate  harmonies  of  the  composition,  bnt  thej- 
all  felt  that  it  spoke  to  them  with  a  voice  of  power,, 
if  not  of  beauty. 

Agatha  ceased  playing,  and  seemed  only  then  to- 
become  aware  that  the  others  were  listening.  She 
left  the  organ,  and  appeared  to  think  her  playing: 
required  some  apology. 

"  I  could  not  resist  trying  the  organ  again/'  she 
said,  "  and  finding  out  if  I  could  remember  any  o± 
my  old  favourites ;  but  we  may  as  well  go  into  the 
other  rooms  now.  I  thought  you  w*ould  not  have 
waited  for  me." 

"  We  waited  to  hear  the  music,"  said  Mrs.  Kivers^ 
"  How  is  it,  Agatha,  that  you  have  always  conceaied 
this  accomplishment  from  us  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  you  would  consider  it  one,"  said 
Agatha.  "  The  piano  furnishes  you  with  plenty-  of 
music  at  Hazel  Bank,  and  there  was  no  organ  to  plaj 
upon." 

"  But  we  would  have  managed  it  in  some  way,*^ 
said  Mrs.  Rivers  ;  "  and  you  must  have  missed  it  so- 
very  much." 

''  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  have  taken  the- 
organ  to  Hazel  Bank,"  said  Caroline ;  "  it  is  yoxir 
own,  I  suppose,  to  do  what  you  like  with." 

"I  should  not  dream  of  removing  it,  CaroIiBe,'' 
said  Agatha,  with  a  little  severity  in  her  tone  ;  "  It 
shall  never,  by  my  will,  be  moved  from  the  spcil 
where  it  stands ;  it  and  the  old  house  belono;  to  eiioh 
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otlier,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  play  upon  it  as  much 
as  I  like." 

"  It  is  a  heautiful  instrument,"  said  Katharine ; 
"  and  I  dare  say  a  piano  sounds  poor  and  tame  to 
you,  Agatha ;  but  still,  I  wonder  you  did  not  some- 
times try  it.  Playing  as  well  as  you  do,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  great  deprivation  never  to  hear 
your  own  music." 

''  You  think  I  play  well,"  said  Agatha  :  "  I  have 
heard  one  play  on  this  very  organ,  before  whose 
skill  and  feeling  mine  sank  to  nothingness.  The 
loss  of  my  own  music  was  nothing  to  the  loss  of 
hers,  and  I  have  learnt  to  do  without  either. 
Besides,  though  my  organ  playing  never  satisfied 
me,  my  piano  playing  did  still  less.  I  have  no 
lightness  of  touch,  and  no  brilliancy,  which  the 
piano  requires  to  make  up  for  its  deficiency  in  the 
power  and  depth  which  the  organ  possesses." 

She  moved  towards  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
others  followed,  recognizing  her  as  their  leader,  in 
this  house  at  any  rate. 

"  Where  is  Philip  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Rivers,  miss- 
ing him. 

Philip  came  from  an  arm-chair  at  one  extremity 
of  the  room,  in  which  he  had  been  sitting  since 
Agatha  commenced  playing.  He  was  not,  as  we 
know,  generally  believed  to  be  fond  of  music ; 
nevertheless,  on  some  occasions,  he  felt  its  power 
in  a  wonderful  degree :  Mr.  Wentworth's  singing  at 
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Brakely  had  been  one  of  them,  this  was  another. 
What  there  was  in  common  between  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  singing,  and  Agatha's  playing,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say :  the  effects  of  music  upon  different  persons 
are  too  subtle  to  analyse,  and  Philip  himself  could 
not  have  explained  his  own  sensations.  The  other 
parts  of  the  house  were  less  interesting  than  those 
which  had  just  been  visited.  Though  none  of  the 
furniture  had  been  removed,  a  few  modern  luxiiries 
of  the  Maynards'  had  been  introduced ;  couches  and 
arm-chairs  of  easier  construction  than  those  in  which 
our  forefathers  indulged ;  trifles  for  ornament  or 
fancied  use,  new  chandeliers  and  lamps,  now  covered 
up  by  holland  bags,  time-pieces  muffled  up  in  the 
same  way,  and  various  other  articles,  evidently  not 
belonging  to  the  real,  original  Greymore,  entirely 
altered  the  character  of  the  rooms,  and  thev  wen 
passed  through  almost  without  remark. 

"  Where  would  you  please  to  have  luncheon, 
ladies  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Burnthwaite.  ^'- 1  will  order 
one  of  the  maids  to  lay  the  cloth  wherever  yon 
choose." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  so  much  ceremony,"  said 
Mrs.  Rivers.  "  We  had  intended  to  have  our  luncheon 
out  of  doors,  and  our  own  servant  can  do  all  that  is 
necessary." 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  Agatha  rather  doubt- 
fully. • 
I  had  taken  the  liberty,  Miss  Marchmont,"  she 
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I>egaii,  "  to  kill  one  of  my  fowls,  of  my  own  private 
stock,  lioping  that  you  and  your  friends  would  par- 
tiike  of  it  and  one  or  two  other  trifles  I  had  pre- 
pared ;  but  if  you  lunch  outside,  I  am  afraid  anything 
liot  will  not  be  agreeable." 

"You  were  always  famed  for  fattening  fowls,  I 
know,"  said  Agatha,  kindly.  "  Perhaps,  if  Mrs. 
111. vers  has  no  objection,  we  may  as  well  remain  in- 
doors ;  we  can  sit  on  the  terrace  afterwards." 

Mrs.  Rivers  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
hurt  the  old  housekeeper's  feelings,  by  rejecting 
the  hospitality  which  had  doubtless  been  occupying 
lier  thoughts  for  days  before,  and  she  agreed  at 
once. 

*^^  And  in  which  room  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Burn- 
£b.waite. 

**^  Oh,  j^our  own  will  be  the  best,"  said  Agatha; 
■'^^  these  are  full  of  Maynard  associations." 

Mrs.  Burnthwaite  withdrew,  and  the  visitors 
lomiged  about  at  their  own  pleasure,  until  they  were 
told  that  luncheon  was  ready. 

The  snowiest  of  table-cloths  was  spread  on  the 
round  table  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  the  little 
store  of  plate,  which  she  had  amassed  during  her 
many  years  of  industry  and  economy,  was  added 
to  the  knives  and  forks  which  the  visitors  had 
brought  with  them.  A  delicious  salmon-trout,  fresh 
£-om  the  stream,  commenced  the  little  banquet ;  and 
ih.e  fowl,  of  a  famous  breed,  and  almost  as  large  as  a 
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turkey,  next  steamed  on  the  board,  flanked  by  a 
piece  of  delicate  striped  bacon,  and  such  accessories 
in  the  way  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  put 
those  of  BrackenclifF  to  shame.  One  of  Mrs.  Burn- 
thwaite's  most  exquisite  puddings,  and  some  fruit 
tarts  with  cream,  followed. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  cheer,  however,  most  of 
the  party  would  have  preferred  sitting  on  the  grass 
outside,  and  eatiiig  their  cold  luncheon  unembarrassed 
by  attendance. 

Mrs.  Burnthwaite  insisted  upon  waiting  on  them 
herself,  a  piece  of  ceremony  which  distressed  Mrs. 
Rivers,  from  so  imposing  a  personage.  But  Agatha 
seemed  to  find  nothing  unusual  in  it ;  and  though  Jier 
tone  to  the  housekeeper  was  marked  by  affectionate 
regard,  it  was  always  that  of  a  superior,  and  she 
received  her  services  as  unhesitatingly  as  she  would 
have  done  those  of  a  common  parlour-maid.  And 
there  was  nothing  really  strange  in  this.  Mrs. 
Burnthwaite,  though  a  highly  respectable  person, 
and  to  strangers  appearing  more  like  a  decayed 
gentlewoman  than  anything  else,  had  been  to  Aga- 
tha, from  childhood,  simply  a  valued  and  cherished 
servant. 

There  was  not  much  conversation  dui'ing  the 
repast.  When  it  was  over,  all,  by  common  consent, 
repaired  to  the  terrace,  to  sit  under  the  trees  and 
eat  strawberries,  which,  in  this  northern  country, 
were  only  now  in  their  full  perfection. 
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Mrs.  Burntliwaite  had  withdrawn  to  the  house, 
and  phms  were  discussed  as  to  how  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  day  was  to  be  spent. 

One  thing,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had  struck 
Agatha  as  remarkable,  during  the  time  the  house- 
keeper had  been  with  them, — the  respect  which  had 
marked  her  manner  towards  Philip  Thorpe.  She 
knew  that,  tliough  always  civil  and  attentive,  the 
worthy  woman  was  not  apt  to  think  very  highly 
of  those  who  had  no  claim  to  rank  or  high  famil}^, 
and  her  demeanour  towards  Mrs.  Rivers  and  the 
girls,  though  far  from  wanting  in  deference,  had 
appeared  in  some  measure  to  proceed  from  her 
consciousness  of  the  relation  between  them  and  her 
beloved  young  mistress ;  but  towards  Philip  it  was 
different.  She  treated  him  as  a  superior,  and  evidently 
looked  up  to  him  in  a  way  greatly  perplexing  to 
one  who,  like  Agatha,  knew  all  the  old  housekeeper's 
peculiarities,  and  who  was  certain,  also,  that  Philip's 
position  with  reference  to  the  iron-mines  would 
rather  prejudice  her  against  him  than  otherwise.  In 
some  way  or  other,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
had  made  himself  respected,  and  this  conviction  was 
not  weakened  when,  later  in  the  day,  she  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  him,  and  some  of  those  whom 
she  recognized  as  former  dependants  of  her  grand- 
father. 

Something  there  must  be  in  marked  individuality, 
and  a  powerful  mind,   even  if  not  of  the  highest 
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order,  which  will  tell,  in  the  course  of  time,  against 
traditional  greatness. 

Philip  now  proposed  to  Agatha  a  walk  to  the  iron- 
mines,  that  she  might  see  what  was  the  actual  state 
of  her  property.  She  agreed  immediately ;  but  no 
one  else  was  inclined  to  venture  along  what  Philip 
assured  them  was  a  very  bad  road.  Katharine  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  house,  and 
she  went  in  search  of  a  favourable  spot.  Mrs. 
Rivers  declared  herself  contented  to  remain  where 
slie  was,  enjoying  the  cool  shade  and  the  extensive 
view,  and  the  younger  girls  and  Willie  wanted  to 
explore  the  ruins,  and  then  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream,  to  the  torrent  which  Agatha  liad 
described  to  them. 

Agatha  and  Philip  therefore  started  alone  on  their 
expedition.  Their  way  led  through  the  Priory 
archwa}^,  past  the  ruins,  and  beyond  the  farther 
wall  which  partly  enclosed  them :  here  a  narrow, 
raised  causeway  skirted  the  side  of  the  wood,  and 
emerged  in  a  clear  space  between  it  and  the  hills. 

As  they  walked  along,  Philip  explained  several 
things  connected  with  the  mines,  the  nature  of  the 
iron-stone  first  discovered,  the  course  of  the  beds,  and 
the  directions  in  which  the  ore  was  found  in  greatest 
purity. 

"  There  is  little  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  the  whole 
chain  of  hills  is  impregnated  with  it,  and  I  wonder 
the  owners  of  the  different  estates  do  not  attempt  to 
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work  mines,  after  seeing  our  success.  If  they  do 
not  seem  disposed  to  commence  operations,  I  think  I 
shall  try  some  time  to  get  more  land  into  my  hands 
and  undertake  the  concern  myself.  Large  capital 
will  be  required,  of  course,  but  still  I  might  manage 
to  procure  that ;  and  after  a  time,  when  everything 
is  in  train,  there  will  not  be  enough  to  occupy  me 
just  here." 

"  And  you  do  not  repent  of  your  choice  ?  "  said 
Agatha.  "  You  have  no  wish  to  return  to  your  former 
life  at  the  Grange  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  do  it,"  said  Philip,  ^^  unless  there  was 
a  strong  necessity  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  expected  of  me 
now.  My  father  is  quite  contented  with  my  promise, 
that  the  Grange  shall  never  go  out  of  my  hands, 
when,  unfortunately,  it  shall  come  into  my  possession; 
he  knows  that,  whatever  other  occupations  I  may 
have,  the  farm  shall  always  be  attended  to,  and  both 
he  and  my  mother  are  satisfied  that  I  have  found  a 
course  of  life  more  suitable  for  me,  at  present,  than 
any  other." 

*'  I  am  still  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what  makes 
it  attractive  to  you,"  said  Agatha. 

''  And  I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  Philip.  "  I  believe 
it  is  because  I  am  interested  in  the  progress  of  all 
great  works,  and  because  I  feel  that  I  am  of  some 
use  here.  I  think  I  can  do  what  I  am  about  better 
than  many  people  could,  whereas,  in  farming,  I  only 
did  badly  what  hundreds  could  have  done   better. 
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People  talk  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  and  perhaps  I  am  in  the  place  for 
me ;  but  I  am  not  clever  at  understanding  myself. 
And  you  know  I  was  not  brought  up  to  any  pro- 
fession, so  T  had  not  much  choice  left  to  me.  If  I  had 
had  my  will,  I  would  have  been  a  civil  enghieer,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  begin,  and  I  am  now  about  what 
satisfies  me  better,  I  think,  than  anything  I  could  try. 
If  you  lived  here,  I  believe  you  would  become  as 
interested  in  the  mines  as  I  am." 

And  Philip  proceeded  to  lay  before  her  the  visions 
he  had  formed  of  what  might  be  the  aspect  of  the 
country  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  if  his  plans 
were  carried  out,  and  if  others  would  support  hinft  in 
them,  as  regarded  the  working  of  the  ore,  wherever 
practicable ;  the  improvements  that  would  result ; 
how  the  towns  of  the  district  would  change  their 
character ;  how  railroads  would  branch  off  to  this  or 
that  seaport ;  nay,  how,  perhaps,  in  the  distant  future, 
Brackencliff  itself  would  be  a  famous  place ;  how  all 
its  natural  advantages  would  be  employed,  and  it 
would  become  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  northern 
harbours. 

The  enthusiasm  of  a  j)erson  who  is  not  habitually 
enthusiastic,  has  a  peculiar  charm,  and  Agatha  ex- 
perienced this,  in  listening  to  Philip.  She  was  irre- 
sistibly carried  away  by  it,  though  his  aims  were  what 
she  would  once  have  considered  low  and  unworthy. 
They  were  low  and  unworthy  no  longer,  when  ex- 
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pounded  by  liim,  and  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  some- 
thing that  might  almost  be  called  genius.  She  felt, 
in  spite  of  herself,  that  Philip's  grand  desire  was  the 
improvement  of  his  race,  and  that  an  extended  love 
and  hope  for  mankind  formed  the  basis  of  his  views ; 
that,  slight  as  his  respect  might  appear  for  those  whose 
tastes  led  them  to  wish  for  another  sphere  of  action 
than  the  one  he  preferred,  yet,  if  the  ultimate  end  of 
their  toil  and  thought  v/as  the  same,  he  had  for  them, 
in  reality,  a  wide  toleration  and  a  deeply  founded 
sympathy. 

After  seeing  the  works,  and  hearing  Philip's  ex- 
planations, Agatha's  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
old  farmhouse  which  he  had  made  his  residence. 
She  had  known  it  in  former  days,  when  it  had  been 
occupied  by  a  hind  in  charge  of  the  home  farm.  At 
present  it  was  no  longer  required  for  this  purpose,  no 
farm  being  attached  to  the  Priory.  Before  Philip 
had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  had  been  suffered 
to  get  out  of  repair,  and  even  now  it  had  a  some- 
what forlorn,  decayed  appearance. 

"No  one  can  accuse  you  of  a  taste  for  luxury," 
said  Agatha  to  Philip,  as  she  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows, beneath  which  they  were  standing.  ^^  If  you 
mean  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  here,  shall  you 
choose  always  to  live  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
way  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Philip.  "  I  am  not  very  particular 
about  where  I  live,   but   still  I  think  it  would  be 
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scarcely  a  proper  dwelling  for  the  director  of  tlie  ex- 
tensive works  I  hope  to  set  on  foot.  No  ;  if  you  will 
let  me  have  a  piece  of  ground,  I  will  build  a  house. 
I  can  show  you  an  excellent  site  ;  will  you  come  and 
look  at  it?" 

Agatha  made  no  objection,  and  Philip  led  the  way 
to  an  elevated  piece  of  land,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  works.  It  did  not  belono;  to  the  reo-ular 
chain  of  hills,  but  rose  a  little  apart  from  them,  hav- 
ing, m  the  intervening  hollow,  the  farmhouse  just 
mentioned,  and  the  sheds  of  the  labourers.  On  the 
open  side,  this  spot  commanded  an  extensive  prospect, 
similar  in  character  to  that  seen  from  the  front  of  the 
Priory,  and  gaining  at  the  left  a  glimpse  through  ihe 
trees  of  the  old  mansion  and  of  the  ruin,  the  arch- 
way, especially,  standing  out  clear  against  the  wood 
of  the  park. 

"  I  remember  this  hill  perfectly,"  said  Agatha, 
looking  round  her.  "I  have  spent  many  an  after- 
noon, reading  under  this  tree." 

**  It  is  a  ffood  situation  for  a  house,  is  it  not  ?  "  said 
Philip ;  "  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  cut  down 
the  trees,  and  a  beautiful  lawn  might  be  made,  down 
the  slope,  with  a  garden  below.  Not,"  he  added, 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  that  I  am  likely  to  want  any- 
thing very  ornamental,  but  will  you  let  me  have  the 
ground  if  I  wish  to  build  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Agatha ;  "  I  could  not  refuse  it  to  you. 
After   all  your  exertions,   you   certainly   deserve   a 
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house.  Don't  stop  me ;  I  may  as  well  say  it  now, 
otherwise  I  may  perhaps  never  say  it  at  all,  for 
thanking  people  is  not  in  my  line ;  but  I  really 
wish  you  to  believe  that  I  am  grateful  for  all  the 
kindness  and  energy  you  have  shown  about  my 
affairs." 

"  I  have  only  followed  my  own  pleasure  and  in- 
terest," said  Philip. 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  what  I  have  seen  to-day  has 
shown  me  that  you  have  acted  with  more  considera- 
tion than  many  would  have  done:  you  have  been  both 
careful  of  my  interests  and  careful  of  my  people, — 
of  those,  at  least,  who  xi^ere  our  people.  The  manner 
of  these  labourers,  some  of  them  old  retainers  of  our 
family,  has  shown  me  that  I  have  much  to  thank  you 
for ;  and  as  it  is  an  effort  to  make  speeches  of  this 
kind,  I  trust  you  will  believe  me,  once  for  all,  when 
I  say  I  thank  you  from  my  heart." 

A  gleam  of  pure  pleasure  flitted  across  Philip's 
face,  as  he  said, — 

"  I  do  believe  you ;  I  believe  every  word  you 
speak,  for  you  are  truth  itself,  and  hate  smooth- 
soundino;  falsities  as  much  as  I  do." 

A  cold  shadow  stole  over  Agatha,  as  he  spoke ; 
the  glow  of  excitement  which  had  prompted  her 
words  ceased ;  she  was  reminded  once  more  of  what 
she  had  almost  forgotten — her  past  falsehood.  How 
could  she  endure  to  hear  herself  praised  for  truth? 
It  was  the  second  time  she  had  heard  such  praise 
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from  Philip,  and  she  thought  she  would  rather  have 
heard  it  from  any  other  person. 

The  higher  his  opinion  was  of  her  in  this  respect, 
the  lower  it  would  become  were  her  conduct  ever 
revealed  to  him  ;  and  to  think  that  it  never  would  be 
revealed  to  him,  and  that  he  would  go  on  esteeming 
her  for  imaginary  virtues,  was  almost  worse. 

She  proposed  returning  home,  and  began  to  descend 
the  hill.  For  some  time  they  walked  on  in  silence, 
but  at  last  Philip  recommenced  speaking  on  his 
favourite  theme,  and  again  Agatha  listened  with 
attention. 

As  they  were  passing  through  the  ruins,  and  she 
was  stopping  to  examine  some  of  the  well-remem- 
bered carvings,  she  was  struck  with  a  strange  sense 
of  incongruity  between  the  present  and  the  past; 
she  remembered  her  own  meditations  in  this  verv 
place,  and  was  angry  with  herself  for  suffering  her 
interest  to  be  now  so  greatly  captivated  by  totally 
different  subjects.  Formerly,  the  mention  of  trade, 
and  shipping,  and  railways  in  connection  with  these 
scenes  would  have  shocked  her ;  but  now  her  blind, 
unquestioning  reverence  for  the  past,  seemed  gone 
beyond  recall.  She  felt  half  resentful  towards  Philip 
for  having  succeeded  in  altering  the  course  of  her 
thoughts,  and  she  tried  once  more  to  concentrate 
her  enthusiasm  on  the  relics  of  olden  times,  and  her 
admiration  on  the  deeds  of  departed  heroes.  But 
all  the  time  there  was  a  growing  conviction  within 
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her,  that  heroism  was  of  no  age  and  no  dass ;  that 
it  existed  now  as  truly  as  it  had  ever  done;  that 
there  was  as  much  glory  to  be  gained  in  conquering 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  vanquishing  natural 
obstacles,  as  in  fighting  against  enemies  for  king 
and  country  and  opinions ;  as  much  devotion  and 
self-denial  to  be  exercised  in  the  throng  of  markets, 
as  in  the  £r]oom  and  seclusion  of  the  cloister. 

But  habit  and  early  education  were  strong ;  she 
still  clung  to  antiquity  and  family  greatness  with  love 
and  pride ;  and,  angry  with  herself  for  v/ithdrawing 
her  fealty  from  old  impressions,  she  scarcely  an- 
swered Philip's  words. 

He  soon  ceased  speaking ;  he  also  had  subjects 
for  private  meditation.  He  was  asking  himself  what 
conclusion  he  should  draw  from  Aoatha's  demeanour 
towards  him. 

Not  certainly  that  she  loved  him,  but  still  that 
he  possessed  a  certain  power  over  her  ;  he  had  made 
her  eye  kindle  and  her  cheek  glow^  in  spite  of  her 
efforts.  He  had  changed  the  sentiments  and  con- 
victions of  years.  He  had  seen  all  this ;  and  he 
had  also  seen  her  confusion  under  his  praises. 

Not  grounds,  perhaps,  to  warrant  him  in  asking 
for  her  love  with  confidence,  but  suflFicIent  to  en- 
courage him  in  continuino;  to  love  her. 

And  Philip  did  love  Agatha  with  a  strong  and 
tender  devotion,  such  as  he  had  never  felt  even  for 
Katharine,  how^ever  much  his  happiness  had  at  one 
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time  seemed  bound  up  in  her.  He  did  not  worship 
Agatha  as  a  superior  being;  he  loved  her  as  a 
woman,  faulty  and  imperfect,  but  with  noble  im- 
pulses corresponding  in  some  mysterious  way  with 
his  own ;  he  looked  upon  her  as  no  divinty,  but  as 
a  help  meet  for  him. 

When  he  had  been  in  love  with  Katharine,  he  had 
admired  her,  and  had  considered  her  everything  that 
was  pretty  and  graceful ;  but  now,  about  Agatha's 
face  or  figure  he  could  form  no  opinion,  only  he  felt 
that  they  had  a  powerful  charm  for  him.  The  gravity 
and  decision  of  countenance  which  spoiled  her  at- 
tractiveness in  the  eyes  of  many,  w^ere  to  him  only 
symbols  of  depth  and  unflinching  sincerity,  and  wlien 
her  pale,  cold  features  were  lighted  up  by  an  ex- 
pression of  joy  and  tenderness,  an  expression  which 
he  had  seen  there  more  frequently  than  most  people, 
he  knew  that  she  was  beautiful. 

And  in  this  he  was  not  deceived  by  a  lover's  blind- 
ness ;  Ao;atha  had  the  chief  elements  of  beautv,  but 
only  under  favouring  circumstances  did  they  come 
into  full  play. 

He  had  learned  to  know  her  face  well,  and  its 
variations  on  this  afternoon  were  not  lost  upon  him. 
It  had  now  settled  down  into  a  quiet  sadness :  the 
sight  of  the  mouldering  Priory  had  avv^akened  mourn- 
ful thoughts,  and  she  was  dwelling  in  imagination 
amongst  the  friends  she  had  lost. 

Manly  natures  like  Philip's  long  instinctively  to 
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protect  and  to  soothe.  The  sight  of  Agatha  in  a 
mood  when  she  might  welcome  soothing  and  pro- 
tection, stirred  this  feeling  into  full  life ;  all  the  more 
because  she  was  usually  so  self-reliant  and  self-suf- 
ficing. To  comfort  one  accustomed  to  look  for  love 
iind  sjmpatliy,  would  have  been  a  tame  and  unworthy 
task  compared  with  this^  and  Philip,  as  he  saw 
Agatha's  eyes  fill  with  rare  and  unbidden  tears,  could 
scarcely  restrain  the  impulse  to  take  her  to  his  heart, 
and  let  her  know  how  strongly  it  was  beating  with 
devotion  for  her  alone.  Yet  he  did  not  speak,  but 
silently  followed  her  into  the  house.  They  entered 
through  the  glass-door,  which  opened  from  the  former 
Miss  Marchmont's  room.  No  sound  met  their  ears  : 
apparently  the  rest  of  the  party  had  not  returned 
to  the  house,  and  Philip,  at  Agatha's  request,  went 
to  inquire  if  Mrs.  Burnthwaite  knew  anything  of 
them. 

He  learnt  from  her  that  they  had  all  gone  to  the 
torrent,  the  three  younger  ones  having  brought  back 
an  account  which  had  induced  Mrs.  Rivers  and  Ka- 
tliarine  to  go  and  see  it ;  and  Mrs.  Pivers  had  left 
a  ?aessage  that  Miss  Marchmont  and  Mr.  Thorpe 
would  find  them  there  if  they  chose  to  go  in  search. 

Philip  received  the  information  in  silence,  and  then 
returned  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  Agatha. 
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CHAPTER    ly. 

PHILIP'S  SECOND  ATTEMPT  AT  LOVE-MAKING. 

The  full,  rich  tones  of  the  organ  reached  Philip 
before  he  entered  the  room ;  he  paused,  and  stood 
in  the  doorway  to  look  and  listen  nnobserved. 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  fell  upon 
the  organ,  and  gleamed  across  Agatha's  hair ;.  she 
had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  the  fine  contour  of 
her  features,  with  its  massive  frame  of  closely  braided 
tresses,  was  well  displayed.  Her  face  received  a 
faint  glow  from  a  crimson  curtain  which  hung 
over  the  opposite  window,  and  the  unwonted  colour 
harmonized  with  the  unusual  fervom-  of  her  expres- 
sion. She  was  playing  like  a  person  thoroughly 
rapt  and  absorbed;  and  the  music  itself,  animated 
and  mournful  by  turns,  was  of  that  kind  which  exer- 
cised so  remarkable  an  influence  over  Philip. 

As  he  looked  and  listened,  a  rush  of  emotion  he 
could  scarcely  explain  to  himself  overpowered  him ; 
his  feelings  towards  Agatha  seemed  worked  up  to 
a  crisis,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  speak  of  them  : 
rash  and  impetuous  as  the  proceeding  might  be,  he 
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must   pour   forth   the  torrent   of  his  fully  aroused 
affections. 

There  was  a  short  pause  in  Agatha's  playing,  and 
at  this  moment  Philip  stepped  boldly  for^Yard  and 
"walked  towards  the  organ.  Agatha  looked  up;  he 
came  upon  her  so  suddenly,  but  she  did  not  start. 
She  was  about  say,  "  Where  are  the  others  ?  "  but 
something  in  his  countenance  stopped  her.  Agatha, 
the  proud,  unfearing  Agatha,  grew  cowardly  before 
the  sight  of  his  true,  manly  attachment.  For  she 
knew  now  that  he  loved  her.  She  rose  hastily,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  was 
Philip's  almost  imperious  speech  ;  and  Agatha, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  stayed.  "  I  have 
been  listening  to  you,"  said  Philip ;  "  and  it  is  your 
own  fault  that  I  am  led  to  speak  of  what  may  dis- 
please you,  but  I  can  be  silent  no  longer.  I  love 
you,  Agatha  Marchmont.  Na}^,  you  shall  hear  me ; 
people  who  love  as  I  do  are  not  turned  aside  by 
a  gesture ;  you  shall  know,  as  well  as  I  can  make 
you  know  by  weak  words,  the  power  of  the  feelings 
you  have  roused  in  me,  and  if  it  be  in  the  power 
of  man  to  gain  woman's  love,  you  shall  return  them." 

Agatha  turned  pale,  and  almost  trembled,  yet  a 
slight  quiver  of  pleasure  passed  over  her  face.  In 
a  moment  it  was  gone,  and  she  was  pale  and  stern 
again  ;  but  Philip  had  seen  it,  and  he  did  not  forget 
it. 
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"  You  must  not  speak  in  this  way,"  slie  said,  with 
some  effort ;  "  I  cannot  listen  to  such  words  from 
any  one,  and  from  you  they  surprise  and  pain  me. 
I  hoped  that  you  had  sufficient  regard  for  me  to 
spare  me  the  recital  of  fancied  feelings,  and  I  cer- 
tainly never  imagined  that  you  could  deceive  your- 
self so  far  as  to  think  of  love  in  connection  with  me. 
There  is  an  ahsurdity  in  the  very  idea." 

"  Fancied  feelings  ! "  exclaimed  Philip.  "  Am  I  a 
boy,  ready  to  worship  an  image  of  my  own  creation  ? 
Do  you  know  me  so  little  as  not  to  be  aware  that 
love  is  no  mere  matter  of  fancy  with  me  ?  If  it 
were  not  real  and  overwhelming,  do  you  think  I 
would  have  spoken  it  to  you  ?  But  you  do  kiiow ; 
I  can  see  you  do." 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  thought  you 
loved,"  said  Agatha. 

"  Taunt  me  with  that  as  much  as  you  like,"  said 
Philip ;  "  it  pleases  me  to  hear  it ;  if  you  were  so 
utterly  indifferent  as  you  profess,  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  you  just  now.  It  is  true,  I  did  love 
Katharine,  but  it  was  not  as  I  love  you,  and  the 
love  I  can  now  offer,  as  a  man  matured  by  thought 
and  action,  does  not  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 
senseless  adoration  I  then  felt.  You  may  reject  it, 
but  you  cannot  despise  it." 

"  I  cannot  understand  the  same  person  loving  both 
of  us,"  said  Agatha. 

"  Do  you  wish  for  the  whole  history  ?  "  said  Philip, 
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almost  angrily,  "  that  you  may  triumph  at  having 
changed  the  vision  I  had  formed  of  woman's  per- 
fections into  something  so  completely  different.  But 
I  could  not  tell  you  if  I  tried.  It  must  be  enough 
for  you  to  know  that  my  feelings  towards  you  do 
not  at  all  resemble  those  I  had  for  Katharine.  I 
loved  her  like  a  boy,  like  a  fool  I  might  say ;  but 
I  will  not  attempt  to  sneer  at  my  affection,  for,  in 
its  way,  it  was  true.  My  love  grew  up  in  me  from 
childhood,  and  was  encouraged  by  all  except  perhaps 
herself.  How  I  was  roused  from  my  delusion  you 
know.  I  suffered,  of  course,  more  than  I  can  de- 
scribe and^  more  than  you  can  imagine.  I  will  not 
deceive  you  by  passing  lightly  over  that  passage 
in  my  life;  but  the  suffering  has  gone  now,  and 
with  it  many  delusions.  I  have  been  a  different 
being  within]  the  last  few  years ;  you  know  that  as 
well  as  any  one." 

Agatha  interrupted  him. 

"  And  you  wake  out  of  one  set  of  delusions  to  fall 
into  another ! " 

"  No,"  said  Philip  ;  "  I  am  subject  to  no  delusion 
now.  I  see  you  as  you  are,  with  many  faults,  some 
of  which  you  encourage,  but  beneath  them  I  see 
a  character  which  suits  mine,  and  which  I  must 
love.  Yes,  Agatha,  under  your  outward  coldness 
you  have  a  rich  warm  heart  and  powerful  feelings. 
Though  you  profess  to  scorn  my  pursuits,  there  is 
real  union   between   us,   and   it   would   be    happier 
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for  us  both  if  you  would  acknowledge  it,  instead 
of  raising  a  barrier  of  pride  and  wilful  misunder- 
standing   " 

"  This  is  too  much  for  me  to  hear  patientlj," 
interrupted  Agatha,  with  all  the  dignity  she  could 
command.  "  You  have  no  right,  Mr.  Thorpe,  to  diye 
into  my  thoughts,  whatever  liberty  you  may  take 
in  exposing  your  own ;  you  are  presuming  on  the 
intimacy  I  have  allowed  between  us ;  and  it  is  time, 
I  see,  for  me  to  crush  it  when  you  speak  as  no  gentle- 
man would  dream " 

"  No  gentleman  ! "  exclaimed  Philip,  in  a  scornful 
voice.  "  Good  heavens  !  Agatha  Marchmont,  are 
you  attempting  to  stop  me  with  conventionalities  of 
this  kind?  I,  a  man,  with  a  strong  will  and  a 
loving  heart,  am  telling  you  in  honest  words  truths, 
which  concern  both  you  and  me,  and  you  pretend 
to  misunderstand  me  and  say  how  a  gentleman  would 
or  would  not  act.  I  thought  you  understood  plain 
speaking  and  did  not  require  sugar-plums.  But 
perhaps  I  am  mistaken ;  perhaps  you  do  not  really 
misunderstand  me." 

Philip  looked  steadily  into  Agatha's  face,  and  her 
eye  fell  before  his. 

"  This  is  rudeness,"  she  said.  "  Let  me  leave  the 
room." 

There  was  scarcely  room  to  pass  between  the* 
organ  and  the  wall  as  Philip  was  standing,  and  he 
did  not  move  as  she  spoke,  but  placed  his  hand  npcaj;. 
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lier  arm  very  gently,  but  still  fir  ml}-  enough  to 
detain  her  unless  she  used  an  effort.  She  sat  down 
again  as  the  more  dignified  way  of  proceeding. 

Her  quietness  recalled  Phili])  to  himself :  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  been  speaking  in  a  way  not 
quite  justifiable ;  he  had  been  stung  by  her  apparent 
coldness  and  scornfulness  into  adopting  a  defiant, 
fierce  sort  of  manner;  altogether,  from  the  very 
first  words,  his  love-making  had  been  singularly 
harsh  and  abrupt. 

He  now  spoke  in  a  gentler  tone. 

"  I  have  been  irritated,  and  I  do  not  weigh  my 
words;  but  listen  to  me  a  few  moments  longer. 
You  say,  or  imply,  that  you  do  not  return  my  love  ; 
if  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  do  so,  there  is  nothing 
for  me  but  acquiescence  ;  but  consider  well,  Agatha, 
before  you  say  it  is  impossible.  All  I  want  is  that 
you  should  strictly  examine  your  heart  towards  me 
before  you  give  a  decided  answer,  I  see  you  think 
me  impertinent  for  daring  to  imagine  that  you  can 
love  me.  Heaven  knows  it  is  no  vanity  which  leads 
me  to  suppose  such  a  thing;  but  something  tells 
me  that  you  do  not  require  perfections  to  which  I 
cannot  pretend,  but  that  a  sincere  heart,  which  I 
can  offer,  and  a  resolute  mind  something  like  your 
own,  would  make  you  happy.  Do  not  answer  me 
now,  but  consider.  My  happiness,  at  any  rate, 
depends  upon  your  decision;  take  care  that  you 
regard  your  own  also." 
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"  You  are  riglit  in  preparing  yourself  to  be  con- 
sidered impertinent,"  said  Agatha,  and  then  she 
stopped ;  the  whirl  of  her  mind  was  too  great  to 
allow  her  to  proceed.  All  her  haughtiness  was 
kindled  at  the  tone  which  Philip  had  assumed: 
that  he  should  profess  to  know  her  so  well,  and 
to  penetrate  her  secret  thoughts;  that  he  should 
place  himself  on  a  level  with  her  intellectually,  and 
hint  at  a  hidden  sympathy  subsisting  between  him- 
self and  her ;  that  he  should  utterly  ignore  all  other 
points  of  difference, — her  ancient  descent,  his  own 
plebeian  name.  Mingled  with  pride  were  other  less 
familiar  sensations, — strangest  of  all  was  one  of 
pleasure :  do  what  she  would,  she  could  not  refuSe 
to  acknowledge  that  a  thrill  of  delio;ht  had  shot 
through  her  being,  when  Philip  said  he  loved  her ; 
strive  as  she  might,  she  could  not  resist  a  secret 
approval  and  admiration  of  the  rough  genuine  words 
with  which  he  had  answered  her  ungracious,  scornful 
speeches;  she  could  not  help  owning  that  he  did 
understand  her  so  far — she  preferred  them  to  sugared 
ones.  Even  when  blaming  him  and  opposing  him 
she  had  a  strange  gladness  in  watching  his  beha- 
viour ;  a  conviction  that  he  had  a  decided,  powerful 
character  which  she  must  respect. 

But  there  was  another  thought  shaking  the  depths 
of  Agatha's  soul, — the  consciousness  of  how  un- 
worthy she  really  w^as  to  receive  the  homage  she 
professed    to    despise:    it   was   this   thought   which 
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armed  her  for  opposition,  and  made  her  clmg  to  her 
old  and  in  reality  half  worn  away  notions  of  pride 
and  independence.  It  was  this  thought  which  swept 
away  all  opening  tenderness,  and  whilst  actually 
humbling  her  proud  spirit,  caused  her  to  call  it 
forth  to  help  her  in  appearance.  How  could  she 
accept  Philip's  love,  knowing  how  far  short  she  fell 
of  his  imagination  of  her  ?  how  could  she  return 
it,  and,  supposing  she  tore  down  all  other  barriers, 
acknowledge  what  she  felt,  whilst  concealing  that 
she  had  committed  a  deed  for  which  he  would  only 
abhor  her  if  he  knew  it  ? 

In  a  shorter  time  than  her  complicated  feelings 
can  be  even  faintly  described,  Agatha  had  recalled 
her  self-control. 

"  It  is  no  use  taking  much  time  for  consideration," 
she  said,  in  a  calm,  clear  voice  ;  "  my  mind  is  quite 
made  up,  and  nothing  can  change  it.  If  I  did  not 
speak  decidedly  enough  at  first,  my  extreme  sur- 
prise must  have  been  the  reason.  I  hope  you  will 
now  fully  understand  that  you  are  utterly  mistaken 
in  all  your  conjectures  about  me,  and  also  recall  to 
your  mind  that  I  have  said  I  neA^er  will  change  my 
name  of  Marchmont.  Least  of  all  in  this  spot,  and 
urged  by  you,  could  I  dream  of  such  a  possibility." 

"  Is  that  your  only  reason?"  said  Philip,  in  a  tone 
of  suppressed  indignation  ;  "  would  you  give  that 
answer  to  every  one  ?  " 

"  Perhaps   I   might ;    but   you  have  no   right  to 
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inquire^"  said  Agatlia ;  "  though,  if  you  wish  it,  I 
will  be  more  explicit,  and  declare  that  I  have 
weightier  reasons  than  that  for  rejecting  you.  The 
very  idea  of  submitting  my  happiness  to  you,  and 
of  disclosing  to  you  my  secret  thoughts,  is  insup- 
portable and  hateful  to  me." 

The  words  were  strong,  but  the  manner  was 
strange ; — why  this  intense  anger,  this  fierce  defiance, 
if  she  were  merely  indifferent  ?  Philip  saw  the  self- 
control  which  Agatha  compelled  herself  to  exert, 
and  he  saw  the  quivering  beneath :  well,  she  might 
storm  as  she  would,  and  fancy  she  hated  him ;  such 
treatment  was  far  better  than  courteous  refusal  and 
civil  regret,  and  he  did  not  despair.  • 

Any  further  appearance  of  confidence  would,  ho  we- 
aver, only  irritate  her,  so  he  must,  as  he  had  himself 
said,  acquiesce  in  her  decision,  and  not  express  any 
surprise  at  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  her  beha= 
viour.  By  this  time  his  own  agitation  had  subsided ; 
he  was  indignant  certainly  at  her  haughtiness,  but  he 
knew  that  she  was  exaggerating  her  natural*  tendency 
towards  it,  and  he  cared  too  little  for  rank  or  name,  to 
be  angry  with  her  for  reminding  him  of  his  want  of 
them.  He  quietly  bowed  to  her  therefore,  and  there 
was  neither  anger,  nor  that  indescribable  tenderness 
which  had  so  moved  Agatha  when  he  first  spoke, 
upon  his  face  as  he  said, — 

"  Your  answer  is  decided,  at  any  rate  :   I  submit, 
and  w^ill  never  annoy  you  thus  again." 
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Agatha  was  not  entirely  satisfied:  tlie  old  expres- 
sion of  power  which  she  had  traced  in  his  features 
years  ago  had  returned,  and  she  knew  that  she  could 
neither  defy  nor  despise  him ;  and  she  knew  that  she 
could  never  crush  his  spirit  by  any  pride  or  contempt 
of  hers.  There  was  a  strange  weight  upon  her  heart 
as  the  conviction  pressed  upon  her  that  this  scene 
was  now  closed  never  to  be  renewed,  and,  after  all, 
he  appeared  so  composed  and  so  superior  that  he 
could  not  really  love  her  very  much.  That  danger- 
ous sweetness  which  she  had  for  one  moment  expe- 
rienced would  never  return  again.  She  was  embar- 
rassed, and  more  at  a  disadvantao;e  than  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life ;  she  wanted  to  leave  Philip, 
and  yet  something  kept  her  rooted  to  the  spot.  He 
no  longer  stood  in  the  way ;  he  had  retired  to  one  of 
the  windows,  but  yet  she  had  a  dread  of  appearing 
afraid  of  him  by  going  away.  She  wanted  to  show 
that  she  took  him  at  his  word  when  he  said  he  would 
not  speak  to  her  of  love  again,  and  therefore  she 
would  not  seem  to  shun  him. 

She  wondered  he  did  not  go  away  himself,  but 
doubtless  Philip  had  reasons  of  his  ov/n  for  stay- 
ing. 

Agatha's  fingers  strayed  unwittingly  to  the  organ, 
but  she  hastily  withdrew  them  again ;  in  her  present 
mood  it  would  have  been  almost  sacrilege  to  touch 
it. 

With  some  curiosity  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Philip, 
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as  slie  fancied,  unobserved.  But  she  caught  his  gaze 
fastened  upon  her,  and  with  that  expression  on  his 
face  which  she  had  never  thought  to  see  there  again, 
— that  deep,  unmistakeable  tenderness.  She  Avas  once 
more  delighted,  pained,  and  confused;  the  contradic- 
tion between  that  look  and  his  harsh  words  puzzled 
her  so  greatly.  The  relief  to  her  was  great  when 
she  heard  voices  approaching  the  house.  She  glanced 
again  timidly  at  Philip.  She  was  unwilling  that 
any  alteration  in  their  manner  towards  each  other 
should  give  cause  for  suspicion,  and  yet  she  could 
not  quite  depend  upon  Philip's  way  of  behaving  to 
her.  She  had  mortified  him,  and  he  mio-ht  feel  un- 
able  to  meet  her  with  a  show  of  friendliness.  StiU 
she  could  not  resolve  to  speak  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  if  he  had  read  her  thoughts,  he  said, 
walking  hastily  towards  her,  as  the  voices  came 
nearer, — 

"  You  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  in  thinking  it 
best  that  we  should  continue  our  usual  way  of  treat- 
ing each  other  :  let  us  place  my  folly  as  much  as 
possible  in  oblivion." 

"  I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  so,"  said  Agatha. 

"  We  are  friends,  then,  in  seeming  ?  "  said  Philip. 

"  Yes." 

At  this  moment  Caroline  and  Willie  entered  the 
room  by  the  terrace  door,  and  were  shortly  followed 
by  the  rest. 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  come  with  us,  Agatha," 
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began  Caroline  ;  "  we  have  had  such  a  lovely  walk, 
and  the  river  is  so  pretty.  We  came  back  and  took 
mamma  and  Katharine  with  us  to  see  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  "  I  am  sorry  you  wxre 
not  with  us,  Agatha ;  but  we  must  have  an  excur- 
sion some  day  to  the  torrent,  and  wander  about  the 
woods.  Did  you  find  your  inspection  satisfac- 
tory ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  much  so,"  said  Agatha,  absently. 
So  many  thoughts  had  come  and  gone  since  then, 
that  she  had  forgotten  almost  all  connected  with  pro- 
perty and  business. 

"  It  is  high  time  to  go  home,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Kivers.  "  There  will  be  no  moon,  and  it  wdll  be  quite 
dark  before  we  reach  Brackencliff." 

"  Mamma,  such  a  short  distance  !  "  expostulated 
Katharine. 

"  The  days  are  beginning  to  shorten  perceptibly," 
said  her  mother,  "  and  I  am  sure,  except  in  broad 
daylight,  such  roads  as  are  about  here  are  most 
unsafe.  Will  you  see  about  our  conveyances, 
Philip  ?  " 

Philip  left  the  room,  and  Agatha  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  Caroline, — 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  in  the  dog-cart  for  a 
change,  Caroline  ?  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say 
you  like  a  dog-cart." 

"  So  I  do,"  said  Caroline  ;  "  but  will  Philip  approve 
of  the  alteration  ?  " 
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"  It  does  not  much  signify,"  said  Agatha,  quietly ; 
"  of  course  he  will  be  glad  to  drive  any  of  us." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Philip,  when  he 
found  that  Caroline  was  to  be  his  companion,  did  not 
make  any  remark.  They  did  not  start  so  soon  as 
Mrs.  Rivers  wished,  for  the  good  old  housekeeper 
insisted  on  making  "  a  cup  of  tea  "  for  them  before 
they  left.  However,  at  last  they  got  off,  and,  though 
it  was  getting  dark  as  they  approached  BrackenclifP, 
they  reached  home  without  any  disasters. 

Philip  declined  entering  the  house,  and  as  soon  as 
Caroline  had  alighted,  resolutely  turned  his  horse's 
head  homewards. 

The  temporary  domestic,  a  Brackencliff  womjyi, 
who  assisted  Hannah  in  the  household  duties,  greeted 
Mrs.  Rivers  with  the  tidings  that  a  gentleman  had 
called  during  the  day,  and  had  seemed  disappointed 
to  find  no  one  at  home.  He  had  to  leave  Bracken- 
cliff  before  evening,  having  an  engagement  with  a 
friend  at  some  distance. 

"  Who  could  it  be  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Rivers.  "  Did  he 
leave  a  card  ?  " 

"  Neither  a  card  nor  a  name,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
said  it  did  not  signify ;  he  was  coming  again  to 
Brackencliff  soon." 

Various  conjectures  arose  from  this  incident. 
Jenny  could  give  no  precise  description  of  the  visi- 
tor :  he  was  a  stranger  there,  she  said,  and  talked 
like  a  south  country  person,  and  he  was  a  good  size. 
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and  a  likely  looking  young  man  ;  lie  might  be  about 
as  tall,  maybe,  as  Mr.  Thorpe,  but  not  so  square 
about  the  shoulders. 

With  this  information  she  withdrew  to  prepare 
supper,  and  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  Hannah, 
when  she  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  whether  any  of 
the  young  ladies  had  a  lover,  for  the  stranger  gentle- 
man had  seemed  very  fidgety,  and  mighty  anxious  to 
see  somebody. 

Hannah  was  not  able  to  state  positively  that  any 
of  her  young  ladies  had  a  declared  lover.  Miss 
Katharine,  she  believed,  might  have  had  lovers  if 
she  had  liked,  but  she  did  not  know  of  any  one  who 
was  after  her  just  now,  unless  it  was  the  cousin  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  married  Miss  Hester.  As 
for  Miss  Caroline,  she  had  not  left  school  very  long, 
and  she  could  not  say  whether  any  one  had  thought 
of  her  seriously  as  yet ;  and  Miss  Marchmont,  though 
she  was  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  lived  if  you  were 
sick  or  in  trouble,  never  had  had  a  lover,  she  firmly 
believed. 

"  Now,  how's  that  ?  "  said  Jenny.  "  She's  a  fine 
young  woman  as  I  ever  see,  with  eyes  as  big  and 
black  as " 

"  Oil,  you  should  have  seen  her  when  she  first 
came  to  us,"  said  Hannah  ;  "  she  was  as  thin  as  a  lath, 
and  such  a  miserable  long  face  she  had.  She's  better 
now,  and  wears  her  things  more  fashionable,  but  the 
ixentlemen  don't  take  to  her  that  come  to  our  house." 
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'^That's  because  she's  above  them  so  far,"  said 
Jenny,  who,  as  a  BrackenclifF  woman,  had  an  in- 
direct interest  in  Agatlia,  though,  having  spent  great 
part  of  her  Hfe  in  service  at  a  distance,  she  had 
never  seen  her  during  the  time  of  her  residence  at 
Greymore. 

^*  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Hannah,  divided 
between  her  newly  awakened  appreciation  of  Agatha 
and  her  old  allegiance  to  Katharine  and  Hester; 
"  I'm  sure  nobody  could  be  more  ladylike  and  geji- 
teel  in  their  manners  than  Miss  Rivers  and  Miss 
Hester,  yet  I  never  saw  that  the  gentlemen  were 
afraid  of  them.  To  be  sure  Miss  Marchmont  is 
above  them  in  some  things,  and  has  a  property  of  liel* 
own,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  see  much  to  admire  my- 
self in  such  a  queer,  i*ambling,  dismal  old  house.  I'd 
rather  live  in  our  house  at  Hazel  Bank  any  day." 

"Well,  I  can't  argufy  with  you,"  said  Jenny. 
"Just  look  after  them  eggs  for  me;  I  am  sure  the 
mistress  must  be  wanting  her  supper." 


VOL.  III.  .  H 
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CHAPTER   V. 

LIFE    AT    BRACKENCLIFE.  —  THE    DECISION.  —  AN 

ALARM. 

Caroline  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who,  after 
the  first  novelty  of  a  residence  at  BrackenclifF  was 
over,  experienced  any  sensation  of  ennui.  She  had 
found  sufficient  amusement  at  first  in  the  things 
which  constituted  the  amusement  of  the  others,  but 
gradually  she  began  to  picture  to  herself  the  delights 
of  S Cardiff,  and  to  long  for  the  large  picnics,  the 
evening  promenades,  the  concerts  and  boating  par- 
ties, and  the  various  other  excitements  belonging  to 
a  gay  watering-place.  She  wished  for  some  addi- 
tional society  to  the  usual  family  group,  and  looked 
out  with  eagerness  for  new  faces  on  the  sands.  But 
the  only  visitors  at  present  at  BrackenclifF  were 
two  or  three  old  maids  or  invalid  widows,  and  a  few 
families  of  innumerable  children,  with  dowdy  mam- 
mas and  uncouth  nurses.  Not  a  vestige  was  to  be 
seen  of  a  human  being  likely  to  interest  Caro- 
line. 

One  afternoon,  some  days  after  the  excursion  to 
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Greymore,  she  was  sitting  in  a  sheltered  hollow 
tinder  the  cliffs,  deeply  absorbed  in  one  of  those 
ancient,  thrillino;  romances,  which  the  tiny  circulat- 
ing  library  kept  by  the  postmistress  afforded,  when, 
happening  to  look  up  for  a  moment,  she  caught  sight 
of  a  gentleman  just  turning  the  corner  of  a  jutting 
rock  which  separated  her  from  the  village.  Though 
she  only  had  a  transient  glimpse,  it  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  stranger 
at  Brackencliff,  and  of  course  she  concluded  directly 
that  he  was  the  unknown  visitor  who  had  called  the 
day  when  they  were  all  absent  at  Greymore. 

Caroline's  interest  in  mysterious  monks  and 
haunted  towers  gave  way  to  a  far  more  vivid  one 
about  living  people,  and  she  racked  her  brains  to 
determine  which  of  her  acquaintances  the  stranger 
resembled,  but  she  had  seen  him  too  indistinctly  to  ' 
be  able  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion. 

She  now  remembered  that  it  was  almost  tea-time, 
and  rose  to  go  home.  An  impulse  of  curiosity  in- 
duced her,  instead  of  taking  the  path  by  the  sands 
which  led  to  the  back  of  the  house,  to  make  a  con- 
siderable circuit  for  the  sake  of  walking  along  the 
street,  and  passing  the  door  of  the  hotel  where  she 
felt  sure  of  seeing  again  the  object  of  her  conjectures. 

She  was  not  disappointed ;  the  stranger  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
as  she  drew  near  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  disclosing 
to  view  the  features  of  Mr.  Percival. 

H  2 
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Caroline  was  glad  to  see  liim,  tliougli  lie  was  not  a 
special  favourite  of  hers,  but  at  present  any  new 
arrival  was  welcome,  and  the  prospect  of  having  his 
amusins:  talk  and  rather  satirical  remarks  to  enliven 
the  ordinary  domestic  chat,  quite  counterbalanced 
any  awe  of  his  cleverness,  or  dread  of  becoming 
herself  the  object  of  those  same  satirical  observa- 
tions. 

He,  on  his  part,  greeted  her  with  much  cordiality, 
inquiring  in  a  breath  for  all  the  family,  and  appear- 
ing positively  delighted  to  see  her. 

"  And  when  did  you  come  ?  "  asked  Caroline. 
'^  I  have  just  arrived,  and  am  only  waiting  to  reno- 
vate my  appearance  a  little,"  said  he,  glancing  at 
his  dusty  attire,  "  before  I  call  upon  Mrs.  Rivers, 
that  is  to  say,  if  I  may  be  admitted  at  such  a  time  ot 
the  day." 

'^  We  are  glad  enough  to  admit  people  at  any 
hour,  in  this  dreary  place,"  said  Caroline.  "  You 
had  better  come  home  with  me  to  tea ;  mamma  will 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  must  stay  and  look  after  my 

belongings,  which  are  coming  from  the  C station 

in  that  peculiar  conveyance  they  consider  an  omni- 
bus in  these  parts.  I  walked  round  by  the  sands  my- 
self instead  of  trying  it,  particularly  as  it  could  not 

leave  the  C station   before  the  arrival  of  the 

mail-train  from  the  south." 

I  saw  you  on  the  sands,"  said  Caroline ;  "  and 
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could  not  imagine  who  you  were.  I  suppose  you  are 
the  person  who  called  the  day  we  were  at  Greymore, 
and  puzzled  us  so.  What  in  the  Avorld  made  you 
come  down  here  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  embarrassment  visible  on  Mr. 
Percival's  well-tutored  face,  but  it  did  not  last  more 
than  a  moment. 

"  I  am  giving  myself  a  holiday,"  he  said ;  "  and  I 
have  a  friend,  a  clergyman,  settled  at  Kirbydale  about 
twenty  miles  off,  and  hearing  that  you  were  here,  I 
determined  to  take  this  place  on  my  way  to  stay 
with  him.  You  were  out,  however,  so  I  put  off  my 
visit  till  my  return." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  stay  any  time  in  this  dull 
little  place  ?  "  said  Caroline. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  returned  Mr.  Percival.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  somethino*  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  I  shall  probably  stay  a  day  or  two, 
though  you  don't  give  a  very  flattering  account  of 
the  place." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  judge  from  me  ;  besides,  I 
liked  it  at  first,  and  the  country  really  is  pretty,  only 
one  gets  tired  of  seeing  the  same  thing  day  after  day, 
and  not  a  creature  to  speak  to ;  at  least,  I  do :  the 
others  praise  it  from  morning  till  night.  But  I  must 
go  home,  and  there  is  your  omnibus  coming  in  sight. 
Mind  you  come  this  evening,"  and  Caroline  walked 
briskly  away.  She  found  the  family  at  the  tea-table, 
and  was  met  by  the  inquiry, — 
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"  Why,  Caroline,  where  have  you  been  ?  We  have 
almost  finished  tea." 

To  v^^hich  she  replied  by  another  question, — 
"  What  new  visitor  do  you  think  I  have  seen  ?  " 
Nobody  guessed  right,  of  course,  and  so  Caroline 
revealed  her  piece  of  news.  It  gave  general  satis- 
faction, for  they  had  been  long  enough  away  from 
home,  and  from  all  society  but  their  own,  to  feel 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  guest. 

"  So  he  was  the  person  who  called  when  we  were 
at  Greymore,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers. 

''  Yes,"   replied   Caroline.     "  How   odd   it   is   we 
never  thought  of  him !  " 

^^  One  never  does  think  of  the  right  person,"  said 
Katharine. 

Poor  silly  Katharine  !  When  she  had  heard  of  a 
stranger  who  had  not  left  his  card,  and  who  was 
described  as  a  "  likely-looking  young  man,"  her 
thoughts  had  flown  to  the  one  person  in  the  wide 
world  she  strongly  wished  to  see ;  and  though  she 
knew  it  was  a  most  unlikely  thing  that  he  should 
have  found  them  out  at  Brackencliff,  her  unreason- 
ing heart  had  clung  pertinaciously  to  the  improbable 
fancy.  Still  she  could  scarcely  be  disappointed  on 
hearing  that  Mr.  Percival  was  here,  and  she  smiled  to 
herself  at  the  wildness  of  her  imagination,  and  she 
prepared  herself  to  enjoy  Mr.  Percival's  society,  and 
to  exchange  information  with  him  about  the  wander- 
ings of  the  distant  Leonard  and  Hester. 
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It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Percival  made  liis 
appearance :  lie  was  even  more  agreeable  than  usual, 
and  much  more  eager  and  friendly  in  manner  than 
they  had  ever  seen  him.  After  sitting  some  time,  he 
professed  to  be  shocked  at  remaining  indoors  on  such 
a  fine  evening,  and  asked  the  girls  if  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  walk  on  the  sands. 

Mrs.  Rivers  said  they  were,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  all  adjourn  there,  so  after  a  little  delay  the 
whole  party  set  out. 

At  first  they  all  walked  together  in  an  irregular 
group,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  it  hap- 
pened in  some  way  that  Katharine  and  Mr.  Percival 
found  themselves  walking  apart  from  the  other^  ; 
and  this  was  far  from  being  the  last  walk  they  had 
together  on  the  Brackencliff  sands. 

Katharine  did  not  flirt  —  she  must  be  freed  from 
that  charge — and  yet  she  was  perhaps  a  little  careless 
and  unthinking,  and  Mr.  Percival  was  not  guilty  of 
vanity  in  beheving  that  she  took  considerable  pleasure 
in  his  society. 

Katharine  really  did  enjoy  conversing  with  him  : 
she  looked  upon  him  as  a  family  connection,  and  his 
willingness  to  talk  about  Hester,  to  make  conjectures 
about  what  she  and  Leonard  Merivale  were  doing, 
and  what  they  would  do  when  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land, greatly  recommended  him  to  her. 

Added  to  this,  she  liked  to  be  appreciated,  and  she 
knew,  by  a  certain  inward  consciousness,  that  Mr. 
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Percival  appreciated  her,  though  it  did  not  enter  her 
head  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  She 
considered  him  so  mnch  older,  so  much  wiser,  so 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  so  unlike  having 
anything  to  do  with  love  and  matrimony,  that  she  re- 
ceived, without  suspicion,  attentions  that  from  another 
man  would  have  aroused  her  surprise  and  curiosity, 
and  put  her  upon  her  guard. 

Besides,  Mrs.  James  Thorpe  was  not  at  hand  to 
tease  her,  and  none  of  the  present  party  seemed  to 
find  anythino;  remarkable  in  Mr.  Percival's  behaviour: 
the  cousinship  with  Hester's  husband  accounted  for 
so  many  things. 

Katharine  was  a  good  deal  left  to  herself,  more  so 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life  before,  and  this 
made  it  easier  for  Mr.  Percival  to  constitute  himself 
her  companion. 

None  of  her  other  sisters  could  at  present  supply 
the  place  of  Hester :  Agatha,  now  that  Katharine's 
illness  was  at  an  end,  had  withdrawn,  as  it  appeared, 
her  attention  from  her.  Caroline  was  not  very 
companionable ;  thougli  good-natured  and  agreeable 
enough  in  the  general  circle,  she  became  rather  vapid 
and  wearisome  in  a  tete-a-tete ;  and  Fanny  was  too 
young  to  share  her  deeper  thoughts  and  most  che- 
rished ideas. 

Mrs.  Rivers,  it  was  true,  was  always  ready  to  enter 
into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  children,  but  she  had 
too  many  occupations,  and  too  many  divided  interests. 
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to  make  her  society  a  substitute  for  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  a  sister. 

Thus  it  was  that  Katharine,  when  weary  of  her 
own  thoughts,  found  it  a  relief  to  impart  some  of  them 
to  Mr.  Percival,  and  to  receive  in  exchange  some  of 
his  bold,  vigorous  ones,  which  appeared  to  infuse  new 
life  into  her  intellect,  and  gave  her  something  to  think 
about  when  he  had  gone. 

His  lingering  at  Brackencliff  did  not  occasion  sur- 
prise to  any  one  but  Caroline ;  they  were  all  so 
delighted  with  the  place  that  they  never  wondered 
that  he  was  delighted  also ;  and  of  course  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  join  in  all 
their  excursions,  walk  with  them  daily  on  the  sands, 
and  have  free  entrance  to  the  house  at  all  hours. 

Mrs.  Rivers,  if  she  saw  anything  to  notice  in  his 
constant  attendance,  gave  no  utterance  to  her  thought, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  check  his 
advances ;  he  would  be  a  very  suitable  match  for 
Katharine,  and  though  far  from  wishing  to  lose  an- 
other of  her  daughters  so  soon,  Mrs.  Rivers  would 
not  have  dreamt  of  raising  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
her  happiness;  nay,  if  anything,  she  would  rather 
have  welcomed  the  notion  of  Katharine's  affections 
being  worthily  engaged,  for  she  had  never  been 
able  to  divest  herself  of  the  belief  that  in  one  in- 
stance her  feelings  had  received  a  severe  wound. 

One  fine  evening,  after  Mr.   Percival   had   been 
several  days  at  Brackencliff,  he  and  the  girls  went 
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out  for  a  long  walk  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  there  were  some  famous  shell-beds.  Mrs. 
Rivers  was  not  with  them,  being  tired  with  walking 
during  the  day,  and  Willie  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
an  occurrence  not  at  all  remarkable,  as  he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  a  family  lately  arrived  at 
Brackencliff,  in  which  were  some  boys  of  about  his 
own  age. 

But  the  walking  party  had  not  made  much  pro- 
gress when  Willie's  voice  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
.and  they  waited  till  he  came  up. 

"  The  Forrests  have  got  some  donkeys  to-night,'' 
he  called  out,  as  he  drew  near,  "  and  mamma  says 
we  may  have  some  too ;  so  come  back,  Fanny,  and 
have  a  ride.  We  mean  to  have  some  races,  and 
Minnie  Forrest  is  going  to  ride :  she  said  I  was 
to  ask  you  to  come,  Caroline." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  Fanny ;  "  I  wanted  to  look  for 
some  shells." 

"  Never  mind ;  you  can  get  shells  any  day,  but 
we  can't  always  get  the  best  donkeys  :  come  along." 

Fanny  consented ;  and  then  Caroline  said  she  also 
would  go:  it  was  fun  to  see  a  donkey -race  when 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Minnie  Forrest  was 
older  than  her  brothers,  though  still  m  the  school- 
room, and  rather  a  boyish  young  lady ;  but  Caroline, 
in  despair  of  meeting  a  more  congenial  companion, 
had  lately  struck  up  an  intimacy  with  her. 

Well,"  said  Katharine,  "  as  you  are  all  deserting 
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US,  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  turn  round  instead  of 
walkino:  to  the  shell-beds." 

''  Why  so  ?  "  said  Mr.  Percival.  ''  It  is  just  the 
evening  for  a  long  walk,  and  I  presume  you  do  not 
wish  to  attend  these  donkey-races  ?  " 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  Katharine;  "though  I 
have  witnessed  less  amusing  spectacles.  Agatha, 
what  do  you  say  ?     Shall  we  walk  on  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  willing,"  answered  Agatha  ;  and  they 
pursued  their  walk.  Katharine  and  Mr.  Percival 
were  the  chief  talkers.  Agatha  could  not  exert 
herself  to  be  agreeable,  for  she  had  really  for  some 
days  been  suffering  from  even  more  depression  than 
usual.  Yet  she  was  not  so  wrapt  up  in  her  owji 
thoughts  as  not  to  attend  to  what  the  others  were 
saying,  and  Katharine  unconsciously  pained  her 
several  times. 

Mr.  Percival  had  introduced  the  subject  which 
he  knew  always  interested  Katharine, — her  darling 
Hester's  perfections,  Leonard's  good  fortune  in  gain- 
ing such  a  wife,  and  their  prospect  of  mutual  happi- 
ness. Katharine,  in  speaking  of  Hester  and  wishing 
for  her  return,  disclosed  so  much  affection,  betrayed 
so  simply  the  blank  she  experienced  in  her  present 
life,  confessed  so  frankly  her  dulness  and  discontent, 
that  Agatha  became  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
the  impossibility  of  herself  supplying  Hester's  place. 
She  was  sure  that  nothing  would  ever  make  Ka- 
tharine speak  of  her  as  she  was  now  doing  of  Hester, 
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never  could  slie  hope  to  win  such  love.  In  the  train 
of  this  gloomy  idea  came  the  bitter,  regretful  re- 
membrance of  the  way  in  which  she  had  cast  herself 
out  of  the  way  of  exchanging  sisterly  affection  with 
Katharine  ;  and  the  overpowering  burden  of  remorse 
fell  heavily  upon  her.  Other  thoughts  added  to  her 
wretchedness;  the  interview  with  Philip  Thorpe  at 
Greymore,  which  had  never  been  long  absent  from 
lier  mind  since  it  occurred,  now,  when  she  was  in- 
clined to  be  miserable,  rushed  upon  her  memory 
with  increased  intensity.  She  felt  that  she  must  be 
alone;  she  could  no  longer  keep  up  the  semblance 
of  common  attention  to  her  companions.  She  pro- 
fessed fatigue  ;  in  fact,  she  really  felt  it,  for  a  weight 
w^as  upon  her  mentally  which  bowed  her  down,  and 
though  violent  exertion  might  have  been  a  relief 
to  her,  walking  at  a  quiet  pace  was  almost  insupport- 
able :  she  said  she  would  sit  down  to  rest  under  the 
cliffs,  and  await  the  return  of  the  other  two. 

Katharine  at  first  proposed  that  they  should  all 
turn  round,  but  Agatha  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Percival  strongly  urged  her  to  proceed,  so  at 
length  they  went  on. 

Agatha  looked  after  them  for  some  time :  she 
could  clearly  discern  that  Mr.  Percival's  feelings 
were  of  a  decided  nature  towards  Katharine,  but 
she  could  not  delude  herself  into  thinking  that  Ka- 
tharine had  forgotten  Mr.  Wentworth  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  return  them.     She  watched  her  too 
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narrowly  to  be  deceived,  although  she  was  at  times 
surprised  that  she  should  take  such  evident  pleasure 
in  Mr.  Percival's  society,  supposing  her  heart  to  be 
occupied  with  the  memory  of  another. 

As  they  vanished  from  her  view,  Agatha  turned 
her  contemplations  inward  to  her  own  peculiar 
troubles ;  to  the  agonies  of  self-reproach,  and  to  the 
remembrance  of  Philip  Thorpe's  face,  as  it  had 
looked  when  he  had  surprised  her  playing  the 
organ. 

When  Katharine  and  Mr.  Percival  were  left  to 
themselves  the  flow  of  their  conversation  ceased. 
Mr.  Percival  was  the  one  to  blame  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  he  became  so  silent  as  to  rouse  son^e 
curiosity  in  Katharine  ;  and  when  she  made  one  or 
two  remarks,  the  answers  he  returned  were  so  vague 
as  to  convince  her  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  at- 
tending to  her.  She  therefore  became  as  silent  as 
himself,  and  sank  by  degrees  into  a  reverie,  filled 
with  a  tender  melancholy,  wdiich  the  dreamy  murmur 
of  the  calm  waves  and  the  soft,  declinino;  "light  of 
evening  helped  to  foster.  Since  her  illness,  she  had 
been  more  inclined  to  indulge  this  kind  of  mood 
than  formerly;  perhaps  some  slight  physical  weak- 
ness might  be  the  cause  that  she  could  not  always 
summon  energy  enough  to  abandon  a  desponding 
train  of  thought,  and  a  despairing  sense  of  loneli- 
ness, for  which  Hester's  absence  alone  did  not 
sufficiently  account.     Her  cheerful  manner  was   so 
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unvaried  that  few  persons  could  have  suspected  it 
fo  be  assumed ;  partly  because  habit  had  become 
second  nature,  partly  because  when  in  the  company 
of  others,  her  warm  sympathies  and  strong  social 
feelings  made  her  for  the  time  almost  as  happy 
and  contented  as  she  appeared.  But  when  given 
up  to  her  own  thoughts,  there  were  moments  when 
Katharine  felt  as  if  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  her 
spirit  had  fled,  and  she  could  not  rise  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  hope  as  in  former  days.  Mr.  Percival's  voice 
interrupted  her  cogitations  in  a  somewhat  startling 
manner. 

Abruptly,  without  the  slightest  preface,  he  de- 
clared his  attachment  to  her,  his  desire  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

His  sincerity  and  visible  tenderness  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  Katharine.  Had  any  one  told  her 
a  week  ago  that  she  would  have  received  a  j)roposal 
of  marriage  with  anything  but  indifference  and  an 
instant  determination  to  reject  it,  she  would  have 
been  incredulous;  and  yet,  now  that  the  fact  had 
actually  taken  place,  she  was  pleased — pleased,  and 
doubtful. 

A  curious  bewilderment  came  over  her :  she  had 
always  liked  Mr.  Percival ;  now  that  she  found  he 
loved  her — and  loved  her,  too,  with  unmistakeable 
seriousness  and  warmth,  he  appeared  before  her  in 
a  different  and  still  more  favourable  light. 

The  love  of  such  a  man  was  worth  much — not 
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a  thing  to  be  hastily  flung  away.  Gratified  vanity 
undoubtedly  had  some  influence  over  her,  but  other 
more  laudable  emotions  mingled  with  it.  She  did 
not,  indeed,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  she  loved 
him  with  the  romance  of  girlhood,  but  she  could 
not,  dared  not,  utter  a  decided  refusal. 

It  was  much  sweeter  than  she  would  have  ima- 
gined possible  to  hear  that  she  was  loved,  and  she 
dreaded  to  throw  aside  a  chance  of  happiness  for 
herself,  as  well  as  to  occasion  unhappiness  to  another, 
which  might  be  avoided. 

She  feared,  too,  that  her  behaviour  to  Mr.  Percival 
had  justified  him  in  some  degree  in  hoping  for  her 
love,  and  she  would  not  disappoint  the  hope  without 
being  quite  convinced  that  she  could  not  grant  the 
love. 

These  thoughts  passed  tln^ough  Katharine's  mind 
Avith  much  greater  rapidity  than  they  can  be  described, 
and  she  was  not  long  in  determining  upon  the  answer 
she  must  for  the  present  return.  It  was  carefully 
worded,  for  she  did  not  mean  to  give  direct  encourage- 
ment. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  time  to  think  about  it  ?  "  said 
she.  "  What  you  say  takes  me  by  surprise.  I  have 
never  thought  of  loving  you,  or  of  wishing  you  to  love 
me,  but  I  think  much  too  highly  of  you,  and  of 
having  gained  your  good  opinion,  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide at  once  that  I  cannot  accept  your  affection." 

"  I  desire  nothing  better  at  present  than  that  you 
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slionld  consider,"  said  Mr.  Percival,  "  tliougli  you 
seem  resolved  to  prevent  my  hoping  too  mucli.  But 
have  you  been  so  blind  all  along  as  not  to  see  that  I 
loved  you  ?  I  am  not  given  to  dangling  after  ladies, 
and  I  thought  you  would  perceive  that  I  had  a  serious 
motive  for  seeking  your  society." 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  have  led  you  to  think  that  I 
perceived  your  feelings,"  said  Katharine ;  "  and  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  myself  selfish  and  careless." 

"  Do  not  accuse  yourself  of  any  such  things,"  said 
Mr.  Percival.  "  If  you  will  only  understand  me 
properly  now,  and  look  favourably  upon  my  wishes, 
your  previous  misunderstanding  will  be  of  no  con- 
sequence." 

"  I  will  consider,"  said  Katharine ;  "  but  you  must 
not  draw  any  inferences  from  my  delay.  I  believe 
I  should  have  returned  the  same  answer  to  any  one 
who  had  taken  me  so  much  by  surprise  as  you  have 
done :  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  reject  rashly." 

"  You  are  resolved  to  crush  a  hopeful  spirit  within 
me,"  said  Mr.  Percival,  rather  bitterly ;  then  he 
added,  "  but  you  are  right ;  you  are  only  acting  in 
conformity  with  your  candid  and  amiable  nature. 
And  pray  believe  me  when  I  say  this :  should  you 
decide  upon  refusing  me,  however  mortified  and 
grieved  I  may  be,  I  shall  not,  after  the  first  moment 
of  irritation,  accuse  you  of  ever  having  received  my 
advances  in  any  spirit  of  coquetry.  Nothing,  Miss 
Rivers,  will  shake  my  esteem  for  you;  you  have 
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tauMit  me  mucli  and  awakened  witliln  me  mncli  tliat 
had  been  choked  and  deadened  by  a  too  early  and 
unchecked  acquaintance  with  the  world,  with  what 
you  would  consider  the  hard,  worldly  world.  Besides, 
I  cannot  raise  my  eyes  to  yours,  so  pure  and  clear 
and  faithful,  without  feeling " 

But  Katharine  here  interrupted  his  speech  ;  it  was 
becoming  too  lover-like  for  her  to  listen  to,  whilst 
matters  were  in  abeyance.  Besides  she  wanted  to  be 
alone,  so  she  proposed  walking  howewards.  Mr. 
Percival  agreed  instantly;  he  had  no  wish  for  a 
longer  tete-a-tete  under  the  circumstances  ;  indeed,  he 
feared  that  impulse  might  lead  him  to  say  things 
which,  in  calmer  moments,  in  his  prouder  and  habt- 
tual  state  of  mind,  he  would  wish  unsaid,  if  Katharine 
were  to  refuse  him. 

They  turned  round,  and  walked  in  almost  silence 
to  the  place  where  they  had  left  Agatha.  She  was 
no  longer  there,  and  they  imagined  she  had  become 
tired  and  gone  home  without  them.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  part  of  the  sands  opposite  the  houses, 
Katharine  asked  Mr.  Percival  to  leave  her,  as  she 
should  go  home  by  the  back  entrance.  He  made  no 
objection,  and  parted  from  her  at  the  path  which  led 
up  to  the  street.  Katharine  pursued  her  way  along  the 
sands  till  she  arrived  opposite  their  own  house ;  then 
remembering  that  it  was  still  early,  she  thought  she 
would  not  go  in  at  once,  but  would  sit  down  on  a 
bench  placed  on  the  sands,  not  far  from  the  back  gate, 
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where  she  could  look  at  the  sea,  and  deliberate  upoii 
her  answer -with  less  likelihood  of  interruption  than 
in  the  house.  She  did  not  fear  being  disturbed  by 
any  ramblers,  for  it  was  now  high  water,  and  at  this 
particular  point  the  sand  was  too  soft  to  make  it  a 
favourite  place  for  walking,  except  when  the  tide 
was  low. 

The  admirers  of  constancy  may  perhaps  be  a  little 
shocked  that  Katharine  should,  in  any  degree,  waver 
from  her  unspoken  and  unasked  allegiance  to  Mar- 
maduke  Wentworth  ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  found  herself,  may  be  considered  as  affording 
some  excuse  for  her  doubtfulness  as  to  how  far  her 
long-cherisbed  love  affected  her  now,  and  as  to  how 
far  she  was  justified  in  refusing,  for  the  sake  of  a 
dream,  the  manly  and  really  excellent  heart  that  had 
just  been  offered  her. 

Katharine  had  no  petty  anxiety  to  be  married; 
she  had  never  shrunk  in  terror  from  that  bugbear  of 
girlish  imaginations,  the  prospect  of  being  an  old 
maid ;  but  she  had  a  dread  of  loneliness,  and  though 
as  little  inclined  to  be  morbid  as  most  people,  she  had 
of  late  been  tempted  to  join  the  throng  of  those 

"  Who  sigh  that  no  fond  heart  is  theirs, 
None  loves  them  best." 

The  selfishness  of  this  feeling  might  have  been 
checked  had  she  been  in  her  usual  health  and 
strength;  but  anxiety,  exertion,  and  illness  coming 
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upon  her  immediately  after  her  parting  with  Hester, 
had  shaken  her  energies  and  weakened  her  self- 
control.  She  felt  at  present  as  if  her  happy  life  at 
home  had  come  to  an  end  :  Hester  gone,  and  no  one 
to  supply  her  loss ;  Agatha  still  reserved  and  un- 
sociable, and  Caroline  occupied  with  interests  and 
pleasures  of  her  own.  Her  duties,  too,  seemed  no 
longer  so  defined  as  formerly.  Agatha  was  willing 
to  take  part  of  them  upon  herself,  and  to  come  for- 
Avard  as  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  and  Caroline 
was  ready  and  able  to  undertake  all  the  light  labours 
of  entertaining  guests  and  planning  amusement,  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  her.  What  in  future 
was  to  be  her  place  in  the  household  ?  Even  Fanrfy 
was  going  to  school,  and  would  no  longer  require 
her ;  was  she,  in  fact,  really  necessary  to  anybody  ? 
Would  not  all,  even  her  kind  sympathising  mother, 
get  on  very  well  without  her  ?  Might  it  not  be  that 
a  time  had  arrived  for  her  to  enter  upon  other  duties, 
and  to  make  the  happiness  of  another  home  ? 

It  may  be  thought  that  Katharine  had  become  very 
matter-of-fact  and  unromantic,  that  she  could  sit 
down  and  thus  calmly  state  to  herself  the  'pros  and 
cons  of  anything  relating  to  love  and  marriage :  the 
fact  that  she  did  so,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
so  far  as  Mr.  Percival  was  concerned  her  heart  was 
unaffected.  Of  this  she  was  to  a  great  extent  aware  ; 
she  knew  that  she  felt  for  him  nothing  approaching 
love,  as  she  understood  the  word :  what  was  waver- 
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ing  witliin  her,  was  the  belief  that  love  gave  happi- 
ness— that  beautiful  theory  which  she  had  long  ago 
enunciated,  and  Agatha  had  disbelieved. 

Had  she  not  been  mistaken  in  giving  way  to  feel* 
ings  which  had  no  foundation  but  her  own  imagina- 
tion ?  was  she  not,  in  fact,  forsaken  and  forgotten  ? 
and  had  not  the  faith  with  which  she  had  clung  to 
the  conviction  of  Marmaduke  Wentworth's  love  and 
truth,  been  in  reality  the  simple  credulity  of  a  foolish 
girl  ?  Might  not  those  be  right  who  had  blamed  her, 
and  condemned  him  ? 

The  warm  blood  rushed  to  Katharine's  face  at  this 
thought ;  she  knew  the  light  in  which  her  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  seen  by  sober,  com- 
monplace people  :  even  setting  aside  Mrs.  James 
Thorpe  and  her  sneers,  she  knew  there  were  others 
who  believed  that  she  had  given  her  affections  with- 
out adequate  cause,  and  that  she  had,  in  common 
parlance,  experienced  a  disappointment. 

There  was  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  stop  to 
all  such  imaginings ;  to  prove  that  the  way  of  happi- 
ness was  still  open  to  her ;  to  show  herself  as  an 
affectionate  and  cherished  wife,  instead  of  a  forlorn, 
love-stricken  damsel;  to  silence  at  last  all  doubters 
and  gossipers.  Yain  hope  it  was :  poor  Katharine 
forgot  that  they  would  have  been  just  as  ready  to  say 
she  had  married  out  of  pique ! 

But  this  was  not  put  to  the  test ;  Katharine  could 
not  loner  retain  a  set  of  ideas  so  forei^rn  to  her  nature ; 
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and  a  very  trifling  incident  was  sufficient  to  snap  the 
chain  of  her  reasoning,  and  to  release  her  at  once 
from  all  her  hard,  worldly,  and  certainly  mistaken 
views. 

A  sound  reached  her  from  the  road,  which  led  up 
to  the  street :  a  young  fisherman,  sauntering  to  his 
home,  was  whistling  a  common,  simple  air,  one 
which  Katharine  had  heard  a  hundred  times  without 
notice.  But  this  time,  by  some  mysterious  link  of 
sensation,  it  reminded  her  of  a  day  when  she  had 
heard  Marmaduke  Went  worth  hum  a  few  bars  of  it, 
as  they  were  walking  together.  Suddenly,  as  with  a 
lightning's  flash,  all  that  day  rose  before  her ;  every 
trivial  word  that  had  been  spoken,  every  feeling  that 
had  struggled  in  silence ;  the  long-preserved  image, 
which  had  become  faint  in  her  heart,  was  awakened 
into  vitality,  and  Katharine  knew  now  what  must  be 
her  answer  to  Mr.  Percival. 

Who  can  account  for  such  things  ?  By  what 
electric  touch  could  it  be  that  Katharine,  who  a 
minute  ago  had  reasoned  with  calculating  coolness, 
now  felt  her  very  soul  thrilled  through  by  the 
memorv  of  a  look  and  a  tone  ? 

Most  people  may  have  exj)erienced  some  such 
sudden  change  between  the  tutored  outer  circle  of 
thought,  and  that  innermost  vital  one  which  only 
keeps  the  strongest,  truest  impressions;  to  explain 
the  connection  between  them  and  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  is  another  matter. 
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Katharine  doubted  no  longer:  the  love  which 
she  had  been  tempted  to  consider  dead,  or  at  least 
withered,  was  a  living  principle  bound  up  with  her 
being,  and  her  clear  judgment  told  her  at  once 
that  so  long  as  the  memory  of  one  man  had  power 
to  rouse  that  wild,  tumultuous,  nay,  in  spite  of  hope 
deferred,  joyous  rush  of  feeling,  she  could  never 
consent  to  be  the  wife  of  another. 

With  a  sense  of  freedom  at  being  delivered  from 
artificial  thoughts,  she  rose  from  her  seat  determined 
not  to  lose  another  moment  in  consideration,  but 
directly  to  write  a  decided  refusal  to  Mr.  Percival. 
She  sadly  allowed  that  she  had  been  careless  in 
not  discouraging  him  sooner ;  but  the  having  com- 
mitted one  fault  was  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  the 
commission  of  a  greater. 

She  hastily  entered  the  house,  went  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  wrote  her  letter.  It  was  a  painful 
task,  but  she  was  very  straightforward,  and  did 
not  pause  for  words.  And  yet,  honest  and  devoid 
of  circumlocution  as  was  the  answer,  there  was  not 
a  single  phrase  in  it  that  could  wound  Mr.  Percival's 
self-love.  She  blamed  herself  freely  for  thoughtless- 
ness, and  assured  Mr.  Percival  that  she  liighly 
valued  his  regard ;  but  yet  declared,  with  a  decision 
which  admitted  of  no  question,  that  it  was  an  utter 
impossibility  she  could  ever  love  him  enough  to 
become  his  wife. 

Katharine  was  not  many  minutes  in  writing  this 
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important  note ;  rapidly  she  placed  it  in  an  envelope, 
and,  having  sealed  the  latter,  as  the  post-office  was 
near,  she  went  out  again  herself  and  committed  it 
to  the  post  with  her  own  hands.  She  was  glad  to 
have  done  with  the  business,  and  though  sorry  at 
being  obliged  to  cause  disappointment  to  one  whom 
she  highly  esteemed,  she  returned  home  with  a 
degree  of  buoyancy  for  which  she  could  scarcely 
account :  it  arose,  perhaps,  from  knowing  that  she 
was  herself  again,  and  that,  in  spite  of  sneers  and 
depreciatory  remarks,  she  had  been  able  to  keep 
her  faith  pure  and  simple. 

What  can  be  more  gladdening  than  to  feel  that 
we  may  preserve  our  confidence  in  human  nature  ? 
And  of  human  nature  Marmaduke  Wentworth  was 
to  Katharine  the  type:  if  he  failed,  who  might 
stand  ? 

People  of  a  harder,  more  prudent  stamp  than 
Katharine  might  have  marvelled  at  the  bright,  joyful 
look  on  her  face,  as  she  stood  braiding  her  hair 
before  descending  to  join  the  family  circle  at  supper. 
There  seemed  so  little  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  yet 
the  brave  little  heart  was  beating  with  free,  renewed 
energy,  and  a  gladness  was  stirring  it  in  which  gra- 
tified vanity  at  Mr.  Percival's  proposal  had  no  share. 

Mere  enthusiasm!  might  have  been  the  grave, 
sage  comment.  And  so  it  was  enthusiasm;  but 
what  better  quality  can  be  brought  forward  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  it — to  real  enthusiasm  in  its  true,  uncor- 
ruptecl  signification  ? 

"  You  must  have  wandered  a  long  way,  Katha- 
rine," said  Mrs.  Rivers,  as  Katharine  entered  the 
room.  "  Afi^atha  returned  some  time  ao;o.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  tire  yourself  with  such  long  walks ; 
you  are  not  veiy  strong  yet,  you  know." 

''  I  have  not  been  walking  all  the  time,  mamma," 
said  Katharine,  with  a  blush.  "  I  sat  some  time  on 
the  bench  outside." 

"  I  am  sure  Katharine  is  looking  better  than  she 
has  done  for  long,  mamma,"  said  Caroline ;  "  she  has 
got  quite  a  colour." 

Agatha,  who  had  been  sitting  perfectly  silent, 
looked  up  as  Caroline  spoke ;  and  Katharine  blushed 
yet  more  deeply  as  she  met  her  gaze. 

Could  it  be  possible,  thought  Agatha,  that  she 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  Katharine's  walk  with 
Mr.  Percival  had  been  productive  of  the  pleasure 
which  was  marked  on  her  face  ?  She  thought  too 
highly  of  Katharine  now  to  believe,  as  she  would 
once  have  done,  that  the  flattering  consciousness  of 
being  an  object  of  admiration  had  power  to  rejoice 
her  so  greatly. 

But  Agatha  little  guessed  that  at  this  moment 
no  thoua;ht  connected  with  Mr.  Percival  rested  on 
her  mind.  She  had  almost  ungratefully  forgotten 
him,  and  the  gladness  which  animated  her  eye  and 
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gave  bloom  to  lier  cheek  had  its  origin  purely  and 
solely  in  her  own  imagination. 

Such  an  excited  state  of  feeling  could  not  last 
long,  however,  and  by  the  time  supper  was  over 
Katharine's  ordinary  appearance  had  returned,  and 
much  of  her  usual  frame  of  mind.  She  was  inclined 
to  be  quiet,  and  placed  herself  by  the  bow-window 
which  faced  the  sea.  Shaded  by  the  curtains  from 
the  lights  on  the  table,  she  looked  out  at  the  star-lit 
sky,  and  across  the  pale  bar  of  sand  upon  the  dark 
sea,  which  was  studded  in  some  parts  with  little 
sparkles  of  light  from  the  herring-boats. 

Mrs.  Rivers,  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  window  to  Katharine,  seemed  either  asleep 
or  indulging  in  quiet  musing,  and  Agatha  and 
Caroline  were  reading  near  the  table,  both  apparently 
absorbed  in  their  books,  though  probably  their  studies 
were  of  a  widely  different  nature. 

Willie  and  Fanny  had  retired  some  minutes  pre- 
viously. The  sudden  opening  of  the  door  roused 
Mrs.  Rivers  and  Katharine  simultaneously  from  their 
respective  reveries. 

As  they  turned  round,  Fanny  in  her  night-dress 
rushing  wildly  into  the  room  met  their  view,  fol- 
lowed more  calmly  by  Hannah. 

''  Mamma,  mamma !  come  to  the  front  of  the  house ; 
there  is  a  fire  somewhere ;  w*e  can  see  the  blaze. 
Do  come  and  say  what  you  think  it  is :  Hannah  says 
it  is  stacks." 
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No  one  required  a  second  appeal :  tliere  is  always 
something  exciting  in  a  fire  ;  and  perhaps  generally, 
in  spite  of  awe  and  danger,  and  pity  for  the  sufferers, 
a  certain  irresistible  kind  of  pleasure  in  witnessing 
it,  which,  though  it  may  be  checked  as  a  wrong 
feeling,  will  make  its  way  like  the  occasional  nervous 
inclination  to  laugh  at  unsuitable  times. 

The  front  bedroom  windows  commanded  a  view 
of  the  burning  object.  It  was  evidently  at  some 
distance,  but  none  of  the  party  had  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance w^ith  the  country  to  determine  the  exact 
locality.  Even  Agatha  found  herself  at  a  loss  in 
contemplating  familiar  scenes  from  Brackencliff, 
which  was  to  her  comparatively  a  new  point  of 
view. 

But  no  one  could  think  of  going  to  bed  or  ceasing 
to  look  at  the  strangely  fascinating  sight  without 
knowing  something  positive  about  it ;  and  they 
wandered  from  window  to  window  maldng  various 
conjectures. 

Agatha  alone  made  no  remark  :  an  unspoken  dread 
which  had  not  suggested  itself  to  any  one  else  w^as 
at  her  heart. 

She  sought  out  Jenny,  who,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Brackencliff,  might  be  able  to  form  a  more  reason- 
able idea  than  the  rest  as  to  the  actual  place  of  the 
fire,  and  Jenny,  of  course,  had  a  decided  theory  on 
the  subject. 

She  was  convinced  that  the  fire  was   in  Farmer 
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Jessop's  stack-yard ;  it  was  just  in  tlie  direction  for  it, 
and  she  had  been  told  by  some  country  people  that 
Farmer  Jessop  might  think  it  a  mercy  if  some  of 
the  poor  labourers  down  at  Gillbank  did  not  set  fire 
to  his  stacks,  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  turning 
them  out  of  employ,  and  taking  wandering  Irish  as 
harvesters  instead. 

^*  But  the  Irish  have  always  been  employed,"  said 
Agatha.     "  Surely  that  is  no  new  grievance." 

"So  they  have,  Miss  Marchmont ;  but  only  to 
help  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  hands  in  these 
parts.  Would  old  Squire  Marchmont,  God  bless 
his  memory !  have  done  such  a  thing  ?  No ;  but 
Giles  Jessop,  he  never  asks  how  many  folks  ^t 
Gillbank  would  be  glad  of  a  job,  but  he  goes  and 
hires  rascally  Irish  because  he  can  get  them  cheap. 
There  was  Bill  Shipton :  you'll  remember  the  Ship- 
tons,  ma'am,  a  decent  family  in  former  times.  Well, 
Bill,  he  was  a  wildish  lad,  and  he  joined  the  navvies 
down  at  Newtown  ;  but  when  the  railway  was 
finished  he  comes  back  and  wants  work,  and  a 
right  good  worker  he  is,  and  Farmer  Jessop,  he  calls 
him  a  vagabond,  and  won't  give  him  a  day's  turn ; 
and  Bill,  he's  got  a  wife  and  child  now,  and  they  say 
the  old  black  spirit  came  over  him  again,  and  he 
swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  have  his  revenge 
of  Farmer  Jessop  before  the  year  was  out.  You 
mark  my  words,  ma'am,  if  that  fire's  not  in  Jessop's 
stack-yard,  and  Bill  Shipton  at  the  bottom  of  it." 
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"  Take  care  what  you  say,  Jenny,  if  Bill  is  a 
friend  of  yours,"  said  Willie,  who  had  just  joined 
Agatha ;  "  for  if  you  are  right,  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  evidence." 

"  Oh,  Master  William,  you  need  not  think  to 
frif^hten  me ;  I  know  better  than  that.  Folks  don't 
go  by  hearsay  evidence." 

Meantime,  people  were  sauntering  about  in  the 
street,  under  the  windows,  and  some  of  their  con- 
jectures about  the  fire  were  overheard  by  the 
watchers  inside. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Caroline,  who  was  standing 
at  a  window  with  Mrs.  Rivers  and  Fanny,  "  there 
is  old  Ben  the  boatman :  do  ask  him  if  he  has  any 
idea  where  the  fire  is ;  he  must  know  the  country 
very  welh" 

Mrs.  Rivers  complied,  and  spoke  to  the  old  man 
when  he  came  under  the  window. 

He  could  not  exactly  say,  he  answered,  where  the 
fire  might  be;  he  had  not  seen  it  from  a  height;  but 
his  son,  and  some  others,  had  gone  to  the  top  of  the 
higher  clifP,  and  they  would  most  likely  be  able  to 
find  out.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  Farmer  Jessop's 
stack-yard ;  it  was  too  far  to  the  right. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  like  the  blaze  from  stacks," 
said  Mrs.  Rivers  to  Caroline.  "  Don't  you  remember 
when  some  of  your  uncle's  stacks  were  burnt  three 
or  four  years  ago  ?  The  fire  looked  very  different 
from  this." 
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Oh,   see !  they   are   putting   it  out,"  exclaimed 
Fanny  ;  "  how  black  it  looks  just  now  ! " 

"  The  flames  are  bursting  out  again  —  look, 
mamma — higher  and  higher,"  said  Caroline.  "  Is 
there  a  fire-engine  anywhere  near,  I  wonder.  Ben, 
have  you  a  fire-engine  at  BrackenclifF?  " 

"  No,  miss,  or  we  would  have  had  it  out  afore  now ; 
there's  none  nigher  than  Newtown." 

"  It  is  an  awful  sight,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers.  "  Surely, 
surely,  it  is  not  a  dwelling-house." 

"  Barns,  perhaps,"  said  Caroline ;  "  it  spreads 
along  such  a  great  extent.  See  how  it  mounts  up ! 
And  the  wind  is  rising  too.  How  will  they  get  it 
out  ?  " 

A  number  of  men  came  hastily  tramping  along 
the  street :  it  was  the  party  from  the  cliff,  the  old 
boatman's  son  at  their  head.  The  murmur  of  their 
voices  reached  Mrs.  Rivers  and  the  girls  before  they 
were  opposite  the  house,  and  the  words  they  gathered 
out  of  the  confused  sounds,  made  them  turn  pale  and 
look  upon  each  other  in  silence. 

'^  The  Priory,"  "  the  old  house,"  "  Greymore,"  and 
phrases  of  the  like  import,  sufficed  to  set  all  doubts 
at  rest. 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  said  young  Ben,  as 
he  came  up;  "the  old  house  at  Greymore  is  on 
fire." 

"  Whisht,  Ben !  don't  you  see  where  you  are  ? 
The  ladies !  " 
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"  Miss  Marclimont  is  not  at  this  window,"  said 
Mrs.  Rivers ;  "  and  she  must  know  sooner  or  later,  so 
say  all  you  know.  How  can  you  be  certain  that  the 
fire  is  at  Greymore  ?  " 

"  I  have  suspected  it  all  along,  ma'am,"  said  old 
Ben ;  and  he  proceeded  to  detail  his  reasons,  taken 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mrs.  Rivers  listened  with  a  sinking  at  heart ; 
she  knew  what  a  blow  this  would  be  to  Agatha ;  and 
who  was  to  tell  her?  where  was  she  at  the  present 
moment  ? 

''I  saw  Agatha  at  the  staircase  window  with 
Jenny,  some  time  ago,"  said  Katharine.  "  She  was 
making  inquiries  of  her.  I  half  think  she  suspected 
the  truth." 

"  At  that  window  she  must  have  heard  the  men 
even  sooner  than  we  did,"  remarked  Mrs.  Rivers. 

"  It  is  no  use  seeking  her,"  said  Caroline.  "  I  am 
sure  none  of  us  can  console  her,  and  she  will  like  best 
to  be  alone." 

"  Still,  it  seems  unkind  to  leave  her  to  herself  at 
such  a  time,"  said  Katharine.  "  I  will  go  and  look  for 
her." 

And  she  went.  At  the  staircase  window  she 
found  Willie,  of  whom  she  made  inquiry  about 
Agatha. 

"  She  was  here  when  the  men  said  the  fire  was  at 
Greymore,"  answered  he ;  "  and  when  I  looked  round 
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a  moment  after  she  was  gone.  I  think  she  went  to 
her  own  room  to  cry  about  it." 

"  Did  she  say  nothing  ?  " 

"Not  a  word;  and  that  made  me  look  round, 
she  was  so  quiet.  But  you  know  she  is  not  like 
other  girls,  and  I  dare  say  she  would  not  cry  before 
me." 

Katharine  darted  away  to  Agatha's  room  and,  con- 
trary to  custom,  entered  without  knocking.  No  one 
was  there ;  a  bonnet  and  some  other  articles  of  walk- 
ing attire  were  on  the  ground,  and  had  evidently 
been  swept  off  a  row  of  pegs  where  they  usually 
were  hung,  and  Katharine  on  looking  closer  missed 
a  cloak  which  had  been  placed  amongst  them.  Agatha 
had  doubtless  torn  it  down  in  haste,  and  by  so  doing- 
scattered  the  other  things,  and  she  had  gone  to  see  with 
her  own  eyes  the  destruction  of  her  cherished  home. 
Katharine  felt  in  a  moment  that  it  was  so,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  natural ;  but  when  she  considered  the 
distance,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  she  became  convinced  that  Agatha  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  pursue  her  w^alk  alone,  but  that  some 
one  should  immediately  set  out,  and  either  bring  her 
back,  or  protect  her  if  she  persisted  in  her  deter- 
mination of  going  to  Grey  more. 

She  hastened  to  the  room  where  she  had  left  the 
others,  and  declared  her  conviction  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Agatha. 

Mrs.   Rivers   was   alarmed  and  puzzled.      They 
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were  a  liouseliold  of  women^  and  she  did  not  know 
whom  to  send. 

Katharine  wanted  her  mother  to  order  the  car,  the 
solitary  conveyance  of  the  place,  and  was  for  starting 
in  it  herself,  and  endeavouring  to  induce  Agatha  to 
return.     But  Mrs.  Rivers  objected. 

"  I  should  only  be  anxious  about  both  of  you  in 
that  case ;  for  you  could  have  no  authority  over  Aga- 
tha, and  she  would  insist  upon  going  on,  and  you 
would  go  with  her.  No ;  we  must  send  some  greater 
protection." 

"  I  am  sure  that  is  Mr.  Percival  at  the  other  side  of 
the  street,"  said  Caroline;  " see,  Katharine,  just  by 
Betty  Green's.  I  am  sure  he  would  go  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

Will  you  ask  him,  mamma  ?  "  said  Katharine. 
Yes  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of.    But  do 
you  call  him ;   your  voice  is  clearer  than  mine,  and 
there  is  such  a  din  in  the  street ! " 

Katharine,  in  her  steadiest,  loudest  tones,  called 
out, — 

"  Mr.  Percival !  " 

He  knew  her  voice  instantly,  and  hastened  forward, 
only  too  delighted  that  she  had  summoned  him.  But 
Katharine  withdrew  a  little  as  he  approached,  and 
left  her  mother  to  make  the  necessary  explanations. 

His  decision  settled  all  difficulties.  He  sent  one  of 
the  men  near  the  window  to  order  the  car  immediately, 
and  said  he  would  start  himself  in  search  of  Agatha ; 
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but  old  Ben,  who  had  become  aware  of  the  matter 
under  discussion,  suggested  that  it  was  probable 
Miss  Marchmont  had  not  gone  by  the  road  to  Grey- 
more,  but  taken  a  more  direct  cut  across  the  country, 
so  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  send  some  one  over  the 
moors.  Young  Ben  offered  to  go,  saying  that  he 
knew  the  country  well,  and  would  be  as  likely  to  dis- 
cover the  path  she  had  taken  as  any  one ;  accordingly 
he  started  in  one  direction,  just  as  Mr.  Percival  drove 
off  in  another. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  EIRE  AT   GREYMORE. 

In  the  meantime  Agatlia  was  rapidly  traversing  the 
wild  moorland  which  lay  between  BrackenclifF  and 
Greymore,  A  sudden  impulse  had  seized  her  to 
start,  and  witness  the  destruction  of  the  beloved 
mansion,  if  destroyed  it  must  be.  But  that,  she 
could  scarcely  think  possible ;  it  could  not  surely 
perish ;  if  she  were  herself  there,  something  might 
be  done  to  stay  the  flames ;  energy  and  desperation 
would  have  some  magic,  mighty  power ;  and  there 
would  surely  be  more  virtue  in  her  intense,  concen- 
trated desire  alone,  than  in  any  efforts  that  could  be 
made  by  others.  It  seemed  to  her  wild  heated  fancy 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Greymore  Priory  to 
be  actually  burnt  to  the  ground,  if  she  were  there 
looking  on. 

But  if  it  were  not  so,  if  inevitable  ruin  awaited 
the  venerable  pile,  it  would  be  better,  a  thousand 
times  better,  to  see  it  advancing  inch  by  inch,  than 
to  remain  at  a  distance,  a  prey  to  suspense,  and  to 
the  irritating  conjectures  of  those  around  her. 
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She  tore  down  her  cloak  bj  instinct  rather  than 
from  any  thought  of  needing  its  protection,  and  the 
same  blind  impulse,  rather  than  the  dread  of  being 
discovered  and  detained,  caused  her  to  leave  the 
house  by  the  most  imnoticed  way,  and,  stealing  along 
at  the  back  of  the  street,  cross  it  at  the  end,  and 
gain  the  path  which  led  across  the  moors. 

It  was  a  dangerous  route,  for  there  were  bogs  and 
pits  in  many  places,  but  she  appeared  to  escape  them 
miraculously. 

Though  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  her  attention 
was  turned  inw^ard,  her  senses  were  preternaturally 
sharpened,  and  a  sort  of  animal  sagacity  guided  her 
steps.  Excitement  did  not  make  her  tremble  ^nd 
waver,  but  increased  her  strength,  and  she  proceeded 
at  a  speed  which  in  a  calmer  mood  she  would  have 
thought  impossible.  Her  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  not  called  upon  to  assist  her;  straight  as  the 
crow  flies,  she  aimed  at  the  burning  object  before 
her. 

Obstacles  were  unheeded,  and  readily  surmounted ; 
she  crossed  stone  walls,  the  favourite  boundaries  in  a 
mountainous  district,  and  walked  through  streams, 
hardly  conscious  of  the  touch  of  cold  water  on  her 
feet;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  she 
had  reached  the  park  of  her  ancestral  home.  She 
felt  no  injury,  though  her  hands  and  feet  were  bleed- 
ing from  contact  with  the  rough  stones,  and  her  gar- 
ments were  drenched  and  torn.     The  cloak  which 
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she  still  clasped  round  lier,  liad  fallen  back  from  lier 
head,  and  her  hair,  unloosed  by  her  vehement  move- 
ments, was  floating  over  her  shoulders. 

Thus,  standing  for  a  monient  breathless  before  the 
scene  of  destruction,  her  face  of  a  ghastly  whiteness, 
and  her  eyes  glaring  with  a  fearful  brilliancy,  the 
heiress  and  the  last  of  the  Marchmont  race,  gazed 
upon  the  rapidly  hastening  ruin  of  her  fondly  loved 
abode. 

Her  inaction  did  not  last  long,  but  she  rushed 
across  the  lawn  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury 
that  had  taken  place,  and  what  measures  had  been 
employed  to  avert  it. 

The  first  person  she  met  was  Mrs.  Burnthwaite, 
the  housekeeper,  who  was  sitting  upon  a  pile  of 
furniture  which  had  been  brought  from  the  house. 
She  stared  at  Agatha  in  astonishment,  at  first 
scarcely  recognizing  her,  but  Agatha's  voice,  hollow 
and  unnatural  as  it  sounded,  soon  assured  her  that 
her  dear  young  mistress  was  before  her. 

"  What  have  they  done  ? — who  are  here  ? — can  it 
be  saved  ?  "  were  some  of  the  inquiries  which  assailed 
the  bewildered  housekeeper. 

^'  Oh,  Miss  Marchmont !  who  would  have  imagined 
such  a  thing  ? — so  careful  as  I  have  always  been  in 
looking  after  every  spark  of  light.  To  think  of  its 
happening  in  my  time,  and  Peggy  that  I  had 
trusted " 

*^  Never  mind  that,"  interrupted  Agatha,  passion- 
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ately  ;  '^  tell  me  what  tliey  are  doing  now.  Is  a  fire- 
engine  here  ?  " 

*  ^  Mr.  Thorpe  has  sent  for  one,  and  it  may  be  here 
any  time  now  ;  but,  oh  !  Miss  Agatha,  don't  go  nearer ; 
you  cannot  do  any  good.  My  dear,  you  are  tired, 
and  cold,  and  bleeding,  I  declare.  Let  me  wrap 
something  round  your  poor  hands." 

Agatha  stamped  the  ground  impatiently ;  she 
could  have  flung  the  poor  old  housekeeper  from  her 
in  fury.  A  savage  nature  seemed  to  rise  within  her. 
But  in  an  instant  it  changed,  and  a  despairing  cry 
burst  from  her,  as  a  tongue  of  flame  shot  forth  from 
the  window  of  the  very  room  which  had  been  her 
own,  and  a  crashing  of  beams  and  timbers,  and  a 
crackling  and  spluttering,  told  that  the  wainscot  w^s 
burning  like  tinder  ;  that  human  aid  would  scarcely 
avail  against  the  fearful  speed  of  the  devastating 
element. 

"  My  God,  what  have  I  done  ?  Oh,  why  should 
this  deep  curse  fall  upon  me  ?  My  own  home,  my 
grandfather's  home,  to  perish  in  my  sight !  " 

A  dark  figure  appeared  on  the  terrace  steps, 
and  Mrs.  Burnthwaite  uttered  a  hasty  exclama- 
tion. 

Philip  Thorpe  ran  down  the  flight,  and  reached  the 
spot  where  Agatha  had  thrown  herself  upon  the 
ground  in  her  agony. 

It  did  not  require  the  housekeeper's  explanations 
to  make  him   recognize  her.     He  gently  took  her 
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hand  and  raised  lier,  heaping  up  some  cushions  to 
form  a  seat  for  her. 

*^  Agatha,  Agatha,"  he  cried,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  alone,  "  where  is  your  courage  ? 
Be  brave.  All  that  can  be  done,  shall  be  done,  and 
if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  save  it,  you  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  loss." 

'^You  do  not  know,"  said  Agatha,  "oh!  how  I 
have  loved  it ;  every  room,  every  nook  ! "  She 
stood  up  suddenly  and  shook  off  his  hand. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  here  with  me  ?  Go  and  work : 
you  are  a  man,  and  can  do  much.  Why  are  you  all 
so  inactive,  letting  it  burn  before  your  eyes  ?  " 

And  she  turned  to  a  group  of  smoke-begrimed 
men  who  had  collected  on  the  terrace. 

"  They  have  worked  well  so  far,"  said  Philip, 
quietly ;  "  but  we  must  wait  a  few  moments  for  the 
engine  :  it  is  now  coming  up  the  park." 

"  Leave  me,  then,"  said  Agatha ;  "  surely  you  can 
do  something." 

Philip  obeyed.  She  saw  him  walk  towards  the 
burning  mass,  and  she  closed  her  eyes,  dreading  what 
might  next  meet  them ;  even  in  her  great  misery  to 
encounter  fresh  misery. 

The  fire-engine  drew  near ;  the  ominous  tramp, 
tramp,  of  the  firemen  sounding  through  the  park. 

Though  everything  looked  confused,  an  orderly 
system  of  work  was  now  pursued,  and  Agatha,  in 
spite  of  her  desperate  longing  for  activity,  felt  that 
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all  that  was  possible  was  being  done,  and  that  she, 
with  all  her  ardent  will,  could  not  do  anythmg  to 
help ;  that  she  could  not  even  infuse  greater  energy 
into  the  contest  with  the  terrible  enemy.  All  worked 
as  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  During  the  short 
interval  that  she  had  kept  her  eyes  closed,  she  had 
succeeded  in  some  measure  in  recrainino;  her  self- 
command. 

Philip  had  said  she  was  strong,  and  she  would 
prove  herself  so.  She  drew  up  her  figure  from  its 
crouchino;  attitude ;  slathered  too^ether  the  scattered 
masses  of  her  hair,  and  bound  them  round  her  head, 
and,  folding  her  cloak  over  her  thin  muslin  dress,  she 
walked  with  a  firm  step  entirely  round  the  house. 
She  did  not  gain  hope  from  a  closer  survey :  the  fire 
had  spread  through  the  middle  of  the  building,  and 
the  wing  facing  the  ruin  was  also  in  flames.  The 
least  important  part  of  the  house,  the  kitchens  and 
servants'  apartments,  had  escaped.  Least  important 
in  one  sense,  yet  most  important  in  another,  as 
there  would  have  been  the  only  risk  to  human 
life. 

Agatha  sat  down  at  last  on  a  great  stone  under 
the  Priory  arch  and  watched.  What  she  saw  would 
require  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  write:  the  fury 
and  destruction  of  a  great  fire  has  been  depicted 
many  times  in  thrilling  language ;  let  such  descrip- 
tions be  recalled  now,  and  let  us  pass  from  the  con- 
templation  of  the   actual  scene   to   its   effect  upon 
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Agatha's  mind.  She  was  now  cahii,  outwardly ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  astonish  good  Mrs.  Burnthwaite :  she 
listened  in  silence  to  the  accounts  of  the  probable 
origin  of  the  fire,  and  to  the  housekeeper's  invectives 
against  the  careless  Peggy,  who  had  gone  into  the 
drawing-room  to  replace  some  chair-covers  which 
had  been  washed ;  and  it  was  supposed  had  dropped 
some  sparks  from  her  candle. 

She  listened,  but  could  not  rouse  herself  to  sym- 
pathy with  Mrs.  Burnthwaite's  anger.  Scolding 
Peggy,  alas  !  would  have  given  her  small  consolation. 
She  exerted  herself  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the 
servants:  they  were  few  in  number,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Maynards,  and  she  was  relieved  to 
iind  that  all  were  safe.  The  fire  had  been  discovered 
early  enough  for  them  to  make  their  escape,  even 
those  who  were  nearest  the  centre  of  the  house, 
where  the  fire  had  commenced :  and  a  boy  had  been 
immediately  sent  to  fetch  Philip  Thorpe,  whom  Mrs, 
Burnthwaite  had  considered  the  best  person  to  apply 
to  in  her  difficulty.  Much  of  the  furniture  had  been 
saved — nearly  all  of  it  which  belonged  to  the  May- 
nards ;  the  organ  too,  by  great  exertions,  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  house,  and  many  of  the  pictures 
had  been  taken  down  and  brought  away  by  Mr. 
Thorpe's  own  hands.  But  the  want  of  a  fire-engine 
had  been  the  chief  obstacle  :  the  men  had  formed 
lines,  and  thrown  water  from  buckets,  but  the  timber 
w^as  so  old  and  dry,  that  little  good  could  be  done. 
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Mr.  Thorpe  tlirougliout  had  worked  as  hard  as  any 
of  the  meiij  and  had  ceased  taking  down  the  pictures, 
to  help  them  with  the  buckets. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Agatha  at  the  mention  of 
the  pictures  ;  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  ran  towards 
the  house,  exclaiming — 

"The  little  study!  the  portrait  there  and  the 
sword  ;  they  must  be  saved :  who  will  go  ?  " 

She  looked  round  amongst  a  cluster  of  men  who 
were  resting  for  a  few  moments  from  their  labours. 

"The  room  is  already  in  flames,"  said  Philip 
Thorpe,  appearing  on  the  steps.  "  I  would  have 
saved  theni  before  if  there  had  been  time." 

"  Who  will  go  ?  "  exclaimed  Agatha,  unheeding  his 
speech.  "Not  one  of  you,"  she  pursued,  turning 
to  some  whom  she  recognized  as  her  grandfather's 
retainers ;  "  not  one  of  you,  to  save  his  picture  and 
the  sword  he  prized  ?  " 

Something  was  muttered  about  wives  and  families. 

"  You  shall  be  rewarded,  I  tell  you ;  I  will  give 
money — ^yes,  what  you  will — to  the  man  who  will 
fetch  me  those  treasures." 

A  woman's  voice  rose  from  the  circle  of  bystanders 
loud  and  shrill. 

"  Your  money  won't  pay  for  flesh  and  blood." 

And  a  muttering  and  murmuring  was  heard 
amongst  the  men,  but  no  one  stirred. 

"  It  is  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth.  Miss  March- 
mont,"  said  an  elderly  grey-headed  man,  a  former  ser- 
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vant  of  the  family,  in  a  respectful  tone.  "  I  would 
go  myself  to  save  a  life,  but  for  a  picture " 

"Must  I  go  myself ?"  said  Agatlia,  passionately. 
"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  man,  that  I  need  not  stay  to  waste 
words  here." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  near  Agatha,  and  the 
old  grey-headed  man  called  out — 

"For the  love  of  God,  don't  go,  sir;  "  but  he  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  stay  the  winds ;  Philip  Thorpe 
was  rushing  up  the  steps  and  along  the  side  of  the 
building.  Unheeding  all  expostulation,  he  hurried 
on ;  hurried  on  even  when  a  long  piercing  shriek  rent 
the  air,  and  the  word  "  Philip,"  in  a  voice  of  agony 
as  deep  as  was  ever  sent  forth  from  a  woman's  heart, 
reached  his  ears  ;  hurried  on,  even  then,  and  vaulting 
through  an  open  window  which  the  flames  had  not 
yet  reached,  disappeared  within  the  house.  Agatha 
sank  down  on  the  ground,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands :  those  around  withdrew,  respecting  her 
anguish  too  much  to  intrude  upon  her :  an  inborn 
refinement  told  them  that  no  human  eye  must  seem  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  desperate,  impassioned  feeling 
which  she  had  vented  in  that  self-betraying  cry. 
But  Agatha  would  not  at  this  moment  have  heeded 
the  presence  of  the  whole  world :  there  was  no  room 
left  in  her  heart  for  maidenly  shame,  and,  whether 
Philip  lived  or  died,  she  recked  not  now  who  knew 
that  she  loved  him. 

Durino;  one  instant  the  veil  had  fallen  from  her 
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eyes;  old  feelings,  old  hopes,  old  remembrances, 
had  all  been  crushed  out  by  one  overwhelming 
sensation,  one  intense  reality,  dread  of  danger  for 
Philip  Thorpe.  Old  forms  of  thought  had  vanished 
and  old  delusions  had  passed  away ;  one  great  truth, 
dimly  suspected  before,  but  unacknowledged,  burst 
suddenly  upon  her. 

Oh,  human  life  and  human  love,  precious  and 
sacred  beyond  all  else  here  in  our  lower  world, 
what  shall  contend  against  their  mighty  power  ? 
Shall  relics  of  bygone  deeds,  memorials  of  pride 
and  glory  in  former  days,  nay,  even  shall  mementoes 
of  a  past  affection,  weigh  one  feather  in  the  balance, 
against  the  worth  of  one  living,  beating,  loving 
heart  ? 

Agatha  had  heard,  as  one  who  hears  not,  the 
woman's  cry  that  money  could  not  pay  for  flesh 
and  blood;  selfishly  she  had  driven  forward  to  her 
purpose ;  those  words  thrilled  through  her  now,  and 
seemed  prophetic  of  her  wretchedness. 

In  a  state  of  apparent  stupor  she  remained  sitting 
on  the  ground,  deaf  to  all  that  took  place  near  her, 
but  listening  with  intense  acuteness  to  every  sound 
that  came  from  the  house. 

She  dared  not  look,  but  she  must  hear.  How 
much  agony,  how  much  self-reproach,  how  many 
mistakes  discovered,  how  many  illusions  cast  away, 
and  how  many  strong  realities  seized,  were  crowded 
into  one  brief  period,  who  may  say  ?     The  rapidity 
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of  tlioiiglit  at  such  a  time  defies  description,  defies 
even  after-realization.  That  moment  was  a  crisis 
in  Agatha's  life  and  her  destiny ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  all  her  character  henceforth 
took  a  colouring  from  it. 

The  only  external  impressions  of  whicli  she  was 
conscious,  were  that  a  strange  voice  was  addressing 
her,  and  that  a  strong  but  kindly  arm  was  raising 
her  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Percival  had  arrived,  and  was  striving  to 
protect  her  and  to  soothe  her ;  but  his  efforts  were 
fruitless.  Agatha  shook  him  oflf,  saying  repeatedly, 
"  Leave  me,  leave  me  ; "  not  in  the  imperious,  almost 
fierce  accents  which  she  had  used  to  Philip  a  short 
time  before,  but  in  a  pleading,  wearied  voice,  as 
if  unequal  to  further  exertion. 

Mr.  Percival  saw  it  was  useless  to  interfere  with 
her  at  present,  and  he  withdrew  to  despatch  some  one 
in  all  haste  to  Brackenclifi',  with  a  message  to  Mrs. 
Rivers  that  Miss  Marchmont  was  safe,  and  that  he 
would  not  leave  her  until  she  consented  to  return 
with  him. 

All  that  has  just  been  related  did  not  occupy  more 
than  two  minutes ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  shout 
was  raised. 

"Safe,  safe!" 

"  Mind  the  falling  timbers  ! " 

"  Here,  sir  ;   throw  me  the  sword." 

''  There,  catch  hold  of  the  picture  ! " 
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"  He's  safe — he's  out  alive." 

Agatha  listened  to  these  various  speeches,  one 
breathless  instant.  Then  she  opened  her  eyes  ; 
Philip  was  on  the  terrace  steps,  white  and  ghastly ; 
a  strange  object  to  look  upon,  but  alive  and  seem- 
ingly unharmed.  He  still  held  the  sword,  and  the 
picture  was  being  carried  away  to  a  place  of  safety, 
but  of  them  Agatha  took  no  heed. 

She  rose  suddenly,'  tottered  a  few  'paces  forward, 
and  fell  into  Philip's  outstretched  arms. 

Very  closely  he  held  his  precious  treasure,  know- 
ing now,  without  need  of  another  word,  that  it  was 
indeed  his  own. 

He  was  weak  and  suffering  from  his  contest  with 
the  flames,  but  he  did  not  relax  his  grasp  of  Agatha 
until  he  had  dragged  or  carried  her  to  the  Priory 
archway ;  there  he  laid  her  gently  down  upon  the 
cushions  and  sat  down  beside  her,  seeking  to  restore 
her  consciousness. 

But  she  was  not  quite  unconscious ;  she  had  not 
really  fainted,  only  she  was  too  agitated  to  speak. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  Philip,  but 
neither  of  them  could  ever  remember  afterwards,  how 
the  next  few  minutes  were  passed.  They  knew  that 
they  loved  each  other,  that  no  human  power  could 
ever  tear  away  the  delicious  consciousness,  that  had 
been  gained  in  those  desperate  moments  of  danger. 
And  no  thought  of  pride  clouded  Agatha's  soul; 
nothing  but  the   deepest  humiliation,   for  had   she 
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not  exposed  Pliilip's  life  for  what  was  now  a  worth- 
less fancy  ? 

It  was  not  that  her  aflPection  for  the  beings  whom 
she  had  formerly  loved  had  sustained  any  diminu- 
tion, but  her  value  for  mere  associations  and  her 
glory  in  the  past  renown  of  her  race  were  deadened 
or  quelled.  No  hero  of  former  romance  or  history 
could  now  displace  Philip  in  her  estimation ;  no  loss- 
of  cherished  property  or  empty  relics,  compare  with 
any  threatening  of  harm  to  him. 

When  she  had  ascertained  that,  though  bruised 
and  exhausted,  he  had  not  received  any  serious  injury,, 
and  that  the  furious  flames  had  been  successfully 
warded  off  him,  by  the  precautions  he  had  not  for- 
gotten to  use — that  only  the  singed  appearance  of 
his  curly  black  locks  and  of  one  of  his  eyebrows 
showed  how  near  he  had  been  to  danger — when 
she  could  absolutely  believe  in  his  safety — then  she 
was  able  to  listen  to  his  words,  words  so  much 
sweeter  and  dearer  than  she  had  imagined  any  would 
ever  be  to  her ;  and  her  mood  changed  and  a  flood 
of  quiet,  abundant,  womanly  tears  relieved  in  some 
degree  her  excited,  over- wrought  feelings. 

In  spite  of  everything,  she  was  strangely  happy; 
even  the  destruction  of  Greymore,  her  early  home, 
the  imagined  scene  of  her  future  life,  could  now  be 
borne.  Its  walls  seemed  now  mere  wood  and  stone, 
dead  atoms  of  matter  for  which  she  could  not  grieve^ 
Life  and  reality  were  about  her  and  around  her,  in 
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Philip's  eye,  and  Philip's  voice,  and  Philip's  protect- 
ing arm.  But  even  this  mood  must  have  an  end: 
Agatha's  attention  was  caught  by  a  group  on  the 
lawn;  people  looking  towards  her  and  Philip,  but 
evidently  fearing  to  intrude  upon  them. 

A  burning  blush,  such  as  Agatha  had  never  felt 
before,  mounted  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  she  remembered  how  she  had  betrayed  herself. 
She  could  not  exactly  feel  shame :  Philip  was  now 
beyond  all  doubt  her  affianced  husband ;  but  still 
it  was  so  new  for  her — the  cold,  the  retiring,  the 
haughty  Miss  Marchmont — to  show  herself  before 
public  gaze  in  the  light  of  a  weak,  loving  woman, 
that  she  shrank  within  herself,  and  longed  for  notl^ng 
so  much  as  to  be  far  away  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
observation. 

"  We  must  not  stay  here,"  she  said  at  length  to 
Philip ;  "  those  people  are  looking  astonished,  and 
they  want  directions  from  you,  I  suppose." 

"  True,"  said  Philip,  "  I  had  forgotten  ;  I  will  go 
instantly." 

"  I  did  not  quite  mean  that,"  said  Agatha ;  "  you 
are  not  fit  for  more  exertion  just  now,  I  am  sure  ; 
but  tell  me  what  the  men  are  to  do ;  I  think,"  and 
the  colour  again  flushed  Agatha's  cheek,  "  I  am  sure 
almost,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Percival  a  few  minutes  ago ; 
I  will  see  if  he  cannot  do  something." 

Philip  did  not  consent  to  this;  but  he  was  in 
reality  too  much  exhausted  to  resume  his  labours. 
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and  after  walking  a  few  steps  forward,  he  stopped 
and  said — 

"  You  are  riglit :  seek  Mr.  Percival,  Agatha,  I 
will  stay  here." 

Agatha's  search  was  not  a  long  one.  Mr.  Percival 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  direct  everything  when 
Philip  had  retired  from  the  scene  of  action;  but 
there  was  not  much  left  to  do  now,  and  Agatha 
met  him  coming  down  the  steps  to  look  for  her. 

The  fire  had  been  to  a  great  extent  put  out ;  in- 
stead of  raging  flames,  a  dense  smoke  was  now 
visible,  and  the  building  appeared  a  smouldering 
mass  instead  of  a  fiery  volcano.  But,  alas !  the 
magnitude  of  the  destruction  was  sufficiently  evident, 
and  the  just-risen  moon  gleamed  faintly  over  a  scene 
of  ruin. 

Mr.  Percival  met  Agatha  with  a  quiet,  respectful 
sadness  of  manner. 

"  Everything  possible  has  been  done.  Miss  March- 
mont;  it  is  useless  for  you  to  stay  longer,  to 
harass  yourself  with   this  sight.     Come  home  with 


me  now." 


"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Mr.  Percival,"  said  Agatha, 
in  a  firm  voice  ;  "  I  wish  to  know  the  exact  amount 
of  the  mischief." 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  house  is  a  mere  shell," 
said  Mr.  Percival,  "  in  the  south  wing  and  the 
centre  there  v/as  so  much  v/ood,  and  it  burnt  so 
rapidly ;  the  servants'  rooms  in  the  north  wing  are 
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comparatively  uninjured,  but  the  house  can  never 
be  habitable  again ;  it  must  be  almost  entirely  re- 
built. I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  this,  but  you  wished 
for  the  exact  truth." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Agatha ;  and  then  there  was 
a  pause.  Then  she  said,  *^  I  will  go  to  Brack enclifF, 
liome ;  I  cannot  think  just  now :  but  these  people 
must  be  properly  rewarded." 

^'Do  not  distress  yourself;  all  shall  be  attended 
to  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Percival ;  "  only  the  men  have 
worked  hard,  and  need  some  present  refreshment. 
Shall  I  speak  to  the  housekeeper  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  she  has  not  much  in  her  power," 
said  Agatha,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  you  know  she  *is 
not  now  in  my  service,  and  only  servants  have  been 
in  the  house." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  she  can  give  them  bread  and 
cheese,  supposing  the  pantry  to  have  escaped,  and  we 
can  send  to  Mr.  Thorpe's  for  something.  I  hope 
he  is  not  much  injured  ?  " 

Agatha  did  not  reply ;  she  was  walking  towards 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  Philip. 

Matters  were  speedily  arranged  with  Mrs.  Burn- 
thwaite  :  Mr.  Percival  was  not  in  love — at  least,  not 
with  any  one  present — and  he  thought  for  both  Philip 
and  Agatha. 

When  he  had  done  all  he  could,  he  came  up  to 
them,  and  said  the  car  was  ready. 

Philip  started  to  his  feet. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  How  are  you  going  ?  I  shall  see  Miss  Marcli- 
mont  in  safety." 

"  Indeed  you  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Percival.  "  I  was 
sent  expressly  to  seek  Miss  Marchmont,  and  I  shall 
carry  her  off  immediately  in  that  precious  Bracken- 
clifF  conveyance.  As  for  you,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  order  your  dog-cart,  and  in  that  you  will 
instantly  proceed  to  your  own  house,  and  get  to  bed 
as  soon  as  you  can." 

Philip  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  make 
Agatha  and  himself  conspicuous  by  any  excessive 
show  of  anxiety  about  her,  so  he  submitted  to  Mr. 
Percival's  arrangements. 

He  waited,  however,  till  she  was  seated  in  the  car, 
and  whispering,  "  I  shall  come  to-morrow,"  grasped 
her  hand  fervently,  and  they  parted. 

Agatha  was  able  to  think  uninterruptedly  during 
the  drive  home,  for  Mr.  Percival  did  not  make  the 
least  attempt  at  conversation.  She  tried  to  disen- 
tangle the  confused  impressions  of  her  mind ;  to 
recall  everything  that  had  happened  since  the  first 
alarm  of  fire.  How  long  ago  it  seemed !  almost  a 
lifetime  since  Fanny's  little  white  figure  had  ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room  doorway,  startling  them 
all  from  their  quiet  occupations !  How  strange  it 
was  to  remember  those  moments  just  before,  when 
she  had  been  calmly  reading,  with  no  forebodings,  no 
distant  imaginings  of  the  terrible  event  which  was 
already  in  progress ! 
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Then  came  the  doubt — the  certainty — the  wild 
flight  over  the  moors,  like  a  hideous  dream  in  re- 
membrance :  the  sight  of  thfi  fire,  the  passionate 
struggling  against  the  inevitable ;  Philip's  desperate 
attempt — the  agony  and  despair — the  crowding  of 
life  and  sensation  into  one  brief  moment,  and  the  in- 
explicable whirl  of  bliss  which  had  followed. 

But  when  Agatha  had  traced  the  past  up  to  this 
point,  there  rushed  upon  her  a  bitter,  overwhelming 
thought. 

In  the  rapturous  consciousness  of  loving  and  of 
being  loved  she  had  forgotten  all  obstacles  to  her 
happiness;  her  unrevealed  fault,  her  disgraceful 
falsehood,  everything  that  rendered  her  unworthy 
of  Philip  Thorpe's  love. 

Her  wretchedness  when  this  blessed  oblivion  was 
broken,  when  the  sudden  change  from  the  certainty 
of  returned  affection  to  the  conviction  that  such 
affection  must  soon  be  turned  to  contempt,  j)erhaps 
to  loathing,  was  crushing,  and  bordered  on  despair. 

Her  short  dream  was  gone  from  her ;  the  newly- 
tasted  joys  of  mutual  love  and  willing  dependence 
must  be  cast  aside ;  Philip  must  know  her  as  she 
really  was,  and  then  despise  her. 

It  was  now  that  Agatha  recognized  most  vividly 
the  actual  sinfulness  of  her  conduct :  grief,  and  not, 
as  heretofore,  shame,  was  the  predominating  emotion. 
Her  heart  was  softened,  her  pride  subdued,  her 
whole   nature   had   expanded,   under   the   shock   of 
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extreme  joy  and  extreme  sorrow  which  had  that 
night  assailed  her,  and  real  humility  had  at  last 
touched  her.  She  felt  that  she  was  weak,  and 
prayed  for  strength. 

There  was  no  struggle  in  her  mind  regarding  her 
conduct  to  Philip :  she  must  unveil  her  real  self  to 
him :  it  would  have  been  agony  to  receive  his  love, 
knowing  that  he  was  deceived  in  her  ;  but  then  there 
was  that  other  long-delayed  confession  to  be  made, 
the  one  to  Katharine. 

With  the  new  light  which  had  burst  upon  her, 
with  her  now  humbled  spirit,  it  was  no  longer  so 
difficult  as  formerly. 

Compared  with  the  loss  of  Philip's  regard,  the  loss 
of  Katharine's  was  of  small  importance. 

With  sternest  self-condemnation  she  now  reviewed 
her   unsubmissive,  self-willed   state  of  mind  when 
misfortune  had  attacked  her,  and   destruction   had 
threatened  the  abode  about  which  she  had  formed 
such  vain  and  selfish  plans ;  she  recalled  the  stub- 
born,  nay,   impious,  words  which  had  fallen  from 
her,  and  she  bent  her  head  in  utter  prostration  and 
penitence.     Instead  of  questioning  the  justice  of  the 
blow  which  she  had  received,  should  she  not  rather 
wonder    at    the    momentary   glimpse   of   happiness 
which  had  been  granted  to  her  ?     Transient  as  it 
had  been,  it  was  far  beyond  her  merits  :  who  and 
what  was  she  that  she  should  claim  anything  as  her 
due? 
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The  foundation  of  Agatha's  pride  was  sapped  at 
last:  the  appointed  discipline  had  done  its  work. 
Leave  her  to  her  thouo;hts:  into  some  of  the  soul's 
secrets  we  should  not  seek  to  enter. 

None  of  the  party  at  BrackenclifF  had  dreamt  of 
going  to  bed  before  Agatha's  return  ;  they  were  all 
too  much  excited  for  any  such  proceeding,  too  eager 
to  hear  the  latest  accounts  of  the  fire,  and  too  anxious 
to  learn  how  Agatha  bore  her  calamity. 

When  the  car  drove  up  to  the  door,  there  was  a 
general  rush  down  the  stairs  and  along  the  passage ; 
the  impression  of  Agatha's  reserved  character  melted 
away  under  the  consciousness  that  she  was  suffering ; 
and,  though  no  one  knew  exactly  what  to  say,  all 
were  desirous  of  offering  some  kind  of  consolation. 

Agatha's  own  behaviour  was  a  great  relief  to 
them ;  her  agitation  had  passed  away,  or  rather  she 
was  too  much  exhausted  by  the  excess  of  it,  to 
display  it  now,  yet  she  did  not  wrap  herself  up  in 
sternness ;  her  manner  was  sad  and  grave,  and  she 
received  the  few  affectionate  words  and  really  mo- 
therly kiss  of  Mrs.  Rivers  with  a  quiet  gentleness, 
which  in  her  was  almost  touching. 

All  were  kind  and  eager  for  her  comfort  :  she  was 
led  directly  to  the  fire,  which  had  been  kindled  on 
purpose  for  her ;  the  easiest  of  arm-chairs  was 
brought  for  her,  and  dry  shoes  and  stockings  placed 
in  readiness. 

The  poor  wounded  feet  and  hands  were  tenderly 
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cared  for,  and  Jenny  was  busily  engaged  preparing 
tlie  refreshment  which  would,  it  was  thought,  prove 
the  most  acceptable. 

Agatha  passively  submitted  to  be  waited  upon ; 
she  was  almost  too  weary  to  feel  her  wretchedness, 
and  she  experienced  a  sense  of  soothing  in  the  atten- 
tions lavished  on  her,  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  she  been  more  capable  of  thought. 

She  felt  that  when  trouble  and  weakness  came, 
family  ties  which  had  hitherto  been  uncared  for,  were 
truly  precious. 

Though  she  could  not  reason  on  the  subject,  she 
had  an  instinctive  conviction  of  the  value  of  hearty 
kindness  even  from  those  with  whom  there  could  be 
no  mental  sympathy,  from  whom  no  true  apprecia- 
tion could  be  expected. 

The  only  thing  from  which  she  shrank  was  Katha- 
rine's care  for  her ;  when  Katharine  took  off  the 
torn,  damp  stockings  and  began  to  chafe  the  cold 
feet,  she  shuddered,  and  drew  her  foot  away.  Ka- 
tharine looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing,  and 
Fanny  now  brought  the  warm  stockings,  which 
Agatha  suffered  her  to  put  on. 

"  I  don't  know,  after  all,  why  we  are  dressing  you, 
Agatha,"  said  Katharine,  "  when  you  ought  properly 
to  go  to  bed.  I  really  think  we  are  all  bewil- 
dered." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Caroline,  "  that  she  must  first 
have  some  of  the  arrowroot,  or  whatever  it  is  Jenny 
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is  making,  and  it  would  not  do  for  lier  to  sit  up 
with  bare  feet." 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  said  Agatha ;  "  I  had 
better  go  to  bed." 

"  You  are  quite  exhausted,"  said  Katharine ; 
'^  mamma  will  insist  upon  your  having  something, 
and  if  it  is  ready  you  may  as  well  have  it  before 
you  go  to  bed.     I  will  go  down  and  hasten  Jenny." 

Meantime  Mr.  Percival  had  been  giving  Mrs. 
Rivers  some  details  about  the  fire  in  another  room, 
and  was  lingering  as  long  as  he  could  in  the  hope 
of  again  seeing  Katharine,  and  saying  ^^  good  night " 
to  her. 

He  had  some  vague  idea  that  he  should  learn 
his  fate  from  her  manner,  and  though  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  satisfied  with  delay,  he  was  rather  in- 
consistently beginning  to  think  that  suspense  was 
a  greater  evil  than  disappointment. 

Katharine,  however,  did  not  appear,  and,  as  he 
had  no  excuse  for  staying  longer,  he  took  leave  of 
Mrs.  Rivers.  In  the  passage  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  encounter  Katharine  returning  from  her  visit  to 
Jenny,  and  he  stopped  her  to  inquire  about  Agatha. 

"  She  seems  a  good  deal  tired  and  worn  out,"  said 
Katharine ;  '^  but  I  dare  say  a  night's  rest  will  restore 
her." 

"  Yes,  she  has  had  a  great  deal  to  bear,"  said  Mr. 
Percival,  but  it  was  evident  from  his  manner  that 
he  was  not  thinking  much  of  Agatha. 
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*^  I  am  sure  we  are  all  grateful  to  you  for  tlie 
trouble  you  have  taken,"  said  Katharine,  hastily ; 
^'  good  night." 

And  she  was  hurrying  away,  but  Mr.  Percival 
caught  her  hand. 

^^  One  moment,  Katharine ;  have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  written,"  said  Katharine ;  '^  you  will  see 
in  the  morning." 

"  But  you  can  tell  me  now." 

Katharine  withdrew  her  hand;  she  saw  he  was 
expecting  a  favourable  answer. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Percival,  I  am  so  sorry.  I  wish  I 
had  spoken  at  once,  but  I  was  afraid  of  not  doing 
right.     I  did  not  mean  you  to  think " 

He  saw  how  it  was  now. 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  rejected  me.  Only 
tell  me  why  you  cannot " 

"You  will  get  my  letter  in  the  morning,"  said 
Katharine ;  "  it  Avill  tell  you  all.  I  cannot  talk  now  ; 
it  is  better  not.     I  am  sorry,  really  sorry." 

'^  Nay,  don't  pity  me.     I  cannot  bear  that." 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,"  said  Katharine,  "  for 
having  led  you  to  expect  something  different.  It 
is  that  which  grieves  me,  but  you  will  excuse  me 
some  time,  I  know.     Let  us  part  friends." 

"  We  do  part  friends.  Miss  Rivers,"  said  Mr. 
Percival ;  "  I  do  not  intend  to  blame  you.  Good 
bye." 
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Katharine  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  shook  it 
heartily. 

He  walked  away,  and  opened  the  street  door  for 
himself,  but  Katharine  could  see  that  the  hurt,  proud 
look  came  again  over  his  face  as  he  turned  to  shut 
it,  and  the  light  of  the  candle  she  held  fell  upon 
him. 

She  was  sorry,  and  felt  guilty  for  having  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  him  during  her  happy  dreaming 
after  writing  her  refusal,  and  she  resolved  that  if 
ever — though  it  was  very  unlikely — any  one  else 
should  like  her  well  enough  to  wish  to  marry  her, 
she  would  be  careful  not  to  allow  matters  to  proceed 
so  far. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  door  closed^  she  turned 
round  and  went  upstairs  to  Agatha  and  the  otliers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DELIVERY   OF  THE  LETTER. 

AGtATHA  had  fancied  it  impossible  that  she  should 
sleep;  yet  she  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  bed 
before  she  fell  into  a  deep,  calm  slumber.  She  was 
too  thoroughly  tired  even  to  dream,  and  she  awoke 
strengthened  and  refreshed. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  awakening  hers- 
must  have  been,  after  the  momentous  night  in  which 
she  had  experienced  such  deep  grief,  and  such  strange 
delight. 

It  was  a  work  of  some  time  to  collect  her  thoughts; 
the  first  thins;:  which  made  itself  clear  amidst  the 
confusion,  was  the  necessity  of  at  once  performing 
her  long-postponed  duty  towards  Katharine. 

The  instant  that  this  idea  occurred  to  her,  she 
rose  and  hastened  to  look  at  her  watch,  but  it  had 
stopped.  During  the  agitations  of  last  night,  she 
had  naturally  forgotten  to  wind  it  up.  But  her 
room  had  a  sea  view,  and  she  readily  ascertained 
from  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  various  indications- 
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about  the  boats  and  boatmen  on  the  sands,  that  it 
was  still  early  morning. 

No  one  in  the  house  seemed  to  be  stirring;  in- 
deed, it  was  probable  that  all  would  take  an  extra 
sleep,  after  the  disturbances  of  the  night.  But 
Agatha  felt  that  she,  at  any  rate,  could  not  rest 
longer,  and  she  commenced  dressing,  intending  to 
see  Katharine  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  her 
listen  to  the  history  of  the  letter. 

That  fatal  letter!  once  more  it  was  taken  from 
its  hiding-place ;  now,  for  the  last  time :  in  another 
hour  or  two,  it  would  have  passed  into  Katharine's 
possession.  How  many  remembrances,  how  many 
broken  vows  and  fruitless  wishes,  were  associated 
with  it!  How  often  she  had  looked  at  it,  formed 
conjectures  about  it !  Almost  it  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  sort  of  vitality  in  her  eyes ;  it  appeared 
in  some  mysterious  manner  to  have  become  blended 
with  the  writer;  and  she  could  have  fancied  that, 
by  a  species  of  magnetic  rapport,  he  must  be  aware 
of  what  that  dumb  paper  had  witnessed. 

Dismissing  these  superstitious  imaginings  with 
something  like  a  smile  at  her  folly,  and  breathing 
a  prayer  for  the  inward  strength  of  the  need  of 
which  she  was  now  at  last  aware,  she  left  the  room. 

By  this  time  there  were  sounds  in  the  house; 
Hannah  was  dusting  the  dining-room,  and  Jenny 
was  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  the  milkman 
at  the  door. 
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Agatha  looked  into  the  sitting-rooms,  but  none 
of  the  family  had  as  yet  appeared.  She  then  strolled 
into  the  so-called  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house ; 
a  square  of  coarse  grass  with  a  few  wallflowers  and 
pinks,  and  one  or  two  stunted  currant  bushes ;  and 
here  she  walked  up  and  down  the  flagged  pathway, 
waiting  for  some  chance  of  seeincf  Katharine. 

She  tried  not  to  think :  she  knew  what  she  had 
to  do  at  the  present  time,  and  she  wished  to  avoid 
all  consideration  of  the  future,  knowing  how  fre- 
quently too  much  tracing  of  the  consequences  of 
an  action  right  in  itself,  had  weakened  her  resolu- 
tion. She  counted  all  the  flags  of  the  causeway, 
and  was  particular  to  step  upon  each  of  them ;  then 
she  tried  to  count  the  broken  bits  of  glass  on  the 
wall,  and  broke  down  in  the  attempt,  as  wearied 
as  if  she  had  been  engaged  in  some  important  affair  ; 
and  all  through  this  mechanical,  childish  occupation, 
there  was  a  gnawing  consciousness,  a  burning  ex- 
citement, at  her  heart. 

She  grew  impatient  at  length,  and  was  thinking 
of  ffoino;  to  seek  Katharine  in  the  room  which  she 
shared  with  Caroline,  and  entreating  her  to  hasten 
her  toilette,  when  Caroline  and  Fanny  appeared 
at  the  door  in  walking  costume. 

You  up  already,  Agatha !  "  exclaimed  Caroline. 

I  don't  think  you  can  have  had  sleep  enough." 
"You  were  up  yourself  as  late  as  I  was,"  said 
Agatha.     "  But  where  are  you  going  ?  " 
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"  We  are  going  to  bathe,"  said  Caroline ;  "  it  is 
no  use  waiting  till  after  breakfast,  for  we  shall  be 
late  this  morning.  Fanny  says  mamma  is  still 
asleep." 

"  And  Katharine  ? "  asked  Agatha ;  "  is  she 
tip  ?  " 

"  No ;  she  could  not  sleep  last  night  for  a  long 
time,  so  I  advised  her  to  stay  in  bed :  you  know  she 
is  not  very  strong  yet.  And  you,  Agatha,  don't 
look  very  brilliant  this  morning;  you  should  have 
given  yourself  a  little  more  rest.  But  come,  Fanny, 
we  must  not  lose  our  time ;  the  tide  is  at  the  best 
for  bathing." 

And  the  two  girls  walked  off,  more  eager  tham 
usual  to  get  out  this  morning,  that  they  might  hear 
some  of  the  details  about  the  fire  at  Greymore ;  for 
though  one  might  suppose  that  the  old  saying  about 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  would  have  applied  to 
news  of  that  kind  addressed  to  them,  it  did  not  really 
apply.  They  did  not  expect  Agatha  to  be  very  com- 
municative, and  there  would  naturally  be  some  re- 
strahit  in  discussing  the  subject  before  her ;  besides 
the  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  the  fire,  and  the 
exaggerations  which  could  not  fail  to  be  stirring, 
would  be  far  more  exciting  than  any  recital  of  the 
plain  facts. 

Agatha  went  into  the  house.  She  had  not  any 
compunction  about  disturbing  Katharine,  for  she  had 
an  intuitive  conviction  that  the  letter  which  would 
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at  length  be  delivered  to  her,  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  any  additional  repose  could  have  been, 
however  painful  it  might  be  to  her  to  know  the  way 
in  which  it  had  been  kept  from  her. 

Agatha  almost  ran  up  the  stairs ;  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if,  unless  she  made  haste,  something  would  draw 
her  back ;  she  half  fancied  that  some  evil  spirit  was 
visibly  present,  beckoning  her  to  turn.  It  was  no 
wonder,  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  that  her 
brain  was  overwrought,  and  that  wild  thoughts  as- 
sailed her. 

As  she  turned  the  handle  of  Katharine's  door, 
common  sense  returned  to  her;  she  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  compose  herself,  and  ask  permission  to 
enter. 

A  sleepy  voice  answered,  "  Come  in,"  and  Agatha 
went  into  the  room. 

Katharine  half  rose  up  in  bed,  when  she  saw  her, 
she  was  so  surprised  :  she  said  something  about 
hoping  she  was  not  tired,  and  asked  if  she  wanted 
anything. 

"  I  do  not  want  anything  but  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
few  minutes,"  said  Agatha,  carefully  closing  the  door. 
"Lie  down  again,  Katharine." 

Katharine  did  as  she  was  told,  and  Agatha  sat 
down  by  the  bedside.  But  for  a  moment  or  two 
she  did  not  speak,  and  Katharine  began  to  be  afraid 
that  she  had  some  bad  news  to  communicate,  and  she 
exclaimed : 
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"  What  is  the  matter,   Agatha  ?     Do  tell  me  at 


once." 


Agatha  commenced  in  a  cold,  forced  voice,  which 
increased  in  animation  as  she  proceeded : 

"  What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  something  that  hap- 
pened long  ago ;  it  was  on  a  Christmas  eve,  three 
years  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  the  year  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had  been  staying  at  Coverdale;  do  you  re- 
member now  ?  " 

Katharine's  attention  was  fully  roused. 

"  I  don't  remember  anything  particular  about 
that  day,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  if  you  go  on." 

"  That  morning  I  went  into  Fairfield,  and  some 
of  you  asked  me  to  call  at  the  post-office.  Before  I 
started  I  had  overheard  a  conversation,  in  which  Mrs. 
James  Thorpe  took  the  principal  part,  but  you  all 
joined,  and  things  were  said  about  me  which  made 
me  angry ;  more  than  angry,  ashamed  on  my  own 
account,  and  almost  fiercely  indignant  at  you,  Katha- 
rine. Do  not  start;  I  must  tell  you  all.  At  that 
time,  I  fancied  I  loved  Mr.  Wentworth ;  I  was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  he  did  not  care  for  me,  yet  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  that  he  preferred  you.  Some 
of  your  expressions  made  me  think  that  you  knew  of 
his  preference  and  gloried  in  it,  and  considered  it  an 
impossibility  that  he  should  think  of  me.  I  cannot 
describe  all  my  guilty  thoughts.  I  accused  you  of 
using  arts  to  attract  him ;  I  even  thought  it  a  piece 
of  injustice  in  him  to  love  you  instead  of  me.     I 
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believed  myself  superior  to  you,  and  that  I  was  more 
fitted  really  to  make  a  man  like  him  happy.  All  the 
time  I  was  walking  to  Fairlield,  I  was  giving  way  to 
evil  passions  against  both  of  you." 

"  You  could  not  have  really  loved  him,"  said  Ka- 
tharine, almost  involuntarily. 

"  No :  I  know  now  that  my  self-love  and  pride 
were  wounded,  rather  than  any  other  affection. 
Well,  I  received  a  letter  for  you  at  the  post-office. 
You  may  imagine  what  I  felt  when  I  saw  it  was  from 
Mr.  Wentworth." 

Katharine  started  up,  and  fixed  a  rapt  gaze  upon 
Agatha. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  so,  or  I  cannot  finish.  I  had 
evil  thoughts  about  this  letter.  I  imagined  your 
triumph  over  me,  for,  of  course,  I  concluded  it 
contained  a  declaration  of  love.  I  began  to  think, 
suppose  you  never  received  the  letter ;  if  it  were  to 
fall  into  the  water?  I  was  standing  on  the  little 
bridge,  when  I  thought  in  this  way." 

"  Oh,  Agatha,  you  could  not  do  such  a  thing," 
Katharine  exclaimed. 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  but  I  gave  way  to  the  wicked 
thought,  and  accident  did  it  for  me.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain without  taking  a  long  time,  how  it  happened, 
but  I  must  trust  that  you  will  believe  me.  It  slipped 
from  my  fingers,  and  the  wind  bore  it  away.  Oh, 
Katharine,  this  part  of  my  conduct  at  least  was  un- 
designed.    You  will  believe  me  ?  " 
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"  Most  certainly ;  but  wliy  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 
"  I  was  miserable :  I  would  have  given  worlds  to 
recover  tlie  letter,  now  it  was  gone  ;  I  could  have  re- 
joiced to  see  it  in  your  hands.  I  searched  in  all 
directions,  I  attempted  everything,  but  I  had  no 
success.  I  could  not  find  the  letter,  and  I  gave  it  up 
and  walked  home.  Before  I  reached  the  house,  I 
began  to  feel  an  awkwardness  about  telling  you  what 
had  happened  ;  it  seemed  so  odd  that  I  should  have 
lost  one  letter,  and  yet  kept  the  others.  It  had  been 
in  my  hand,  and  the  rest  in  my  pocket.  I  thought 
it  would  appear  a  lame  story  to  you ;  then  I  imagined 
you  asking  me  about  the  handwriting  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  letter,  and  I  knew  that  I  shoiikl 
answer  in  a  confused  manner,  feeling  guilty  on  ac- 
count of  my  former  thoughts  about  it.  If  I  tried  to 
equivocate,  I  should  do  it  badly,  and  you  would  sus- 
pect something ;  in  short,  I  worked  myself  up  into 
thinking  that  you  would  guess  I  had  lost  the  letter 
on  purpose." 

"How  could  you  think  so?"  interrupted  Katha- 
rine ;  "  it  seems  such  a  far-fetched  idea." 

"  It  seems  so  to  me  now,"  said  Agatha ;  "  but  you 
must  remember  the  excited  state  of  my  feelings,  and 
my  belief  that  you  were  triumphing  over  me,  and 
that  my  conscience  accused  me  of  having  luished  to 
do  the  very  action  I  feared  you  would  suspect.  I 
cannot  explain,  Katharine.  Try  to  imagine  my 
position  for  yourself.  You  know  what  I  did ;  I  told 
VOL.  III.  M 
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you  a  downright  falsehood  when  you  asked  me  what 
letters  I  had  received." 

Agatha  paused  for  a  moment,  but  Katharine  was 
too  much  astonished  to  speak. 

"  The  letter  was  not  really  lost,  Katharine.  It 
was  found  by  Philip  Thorpe,  who  from  a  distance 
had  seen  me  looking  for  it.  He  thought  it  belonged 
to  me,  for  the  direction  had  been  partly  effaced 
by  the  water.  Of  course  I  did  not  undeceive 
him." 

''  You  have  the  letter  still  ? "  asked  Katharine, 
eagerly. 

But  Agatha  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  went 
on,  as  if  the  course  of  her  words  had  been  laid  down 
in  her  mind,  and  she  could  not  alter  it. 

"  At  first  I  intended  to  give  it  to  you,  at  least  I 
thought  I  did,  but  it  was  so  difficult  to  speak.  And 
I  delayed  it,  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  I  grew  cowardly.  And  then,  oh!  Katharine," 
— here  Agatha's  voice  changed,  and  she  spoke  with 
passionate  rapidity — "  I  learnt  to  love  you,  and  I  could 
not  make  you  hate  me,  by  telling  you  of  my  mean- 
ness and  treachery.  I  wanted  your  love,  but  I  dared 
not  show  my  own  love  for  you,  knowing  my  guilt 
towards  you.  I  tried  sometimes  to  tell  you,  but  my 
coura^re  failed.  I  dreaded  so  to  lose  the  little 
measure  of  liking  you  gave  me.  Now  it  is  told,  and 
you  must  hate  me :  if  you  can  hate  any  one,  you 
must  hate  and  despise  me.     Say  what  you  will  to 
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me,  you  can  never  reproach  me  as  I  reproach  my- 
self." 

"  I  begin  to  see,"  said  Katharine,  slowly,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  "how  often  I  have  been  puzzled  by 
your  manner ;  but  oh,  Agatha !  why  could  you  not 
trust  me  to  find  excuses  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  feared  to  lose  your  respect,  Katharine;  and  that 
I  must  have  lost,"  said  Agatha. 

"But  the  letter ? "  pursued  Katharine,  eagerly, 
hardly  heeding  Agatha's  words. 

"  It  is  here ;  "  and  Agatha  drew  from  her  pocket 
the  soiled,  torn,  faded,  long-withheld  letter,  and 
placed  it  in  Katharine's  hand.  A  vivid  crimson  rose 
to  Katharine's  face ;  with  impulsive  haste  she  broke 
the  seal,  and  ran  her  eye  rapidly  along  the  lines  of 
well-remembered  handwriting. 

Agatha  thought  she  had  forgotten  her  presence, 
and  she  half  turned  away,  fancying  it  scarcely  right 
to  intrude  upon  her  overpowering  emotion. 

But  Katharine  checked  herself:  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  purport  of  the  letter,  and  then  it  was  refolded,  too 
precious  to  be  lingered  over  until  she  was  in  perfect 
solitude.  Her  first  remark  was  different  from  any 
Agatha  had  anticipated,  in  the  many  imaginary 
scenes  she  had  pictured  between  Katharine  and  her- 
self.    It  was, — 

"  What  must  he  have  thought  of  me  ?  " 

Agatha  saw  that  she  was  not  the  prominent  person 
in   Katharine's   thoughts :    even   resentment  against 
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her  was  swallowed  up  in   feelings  wliicli  concerned 
another. 

Again  slie  resolved  to  leave  the  room,  but  she 
could  not  bear  to  retire  without  ascertaining  in 
some  degree  how  far  she  was  despised  and  con- 
demned. 

"  Katharine,  I  don't  ask  for  vour  foro;iveness  ;  but 
you  will  believe,  at  least,  that  I  am  sincerely  grieved 
and  miserable  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  must  be,"  said  Katharine,  simply ; 
"  and  all  along,  you  must  have  been  even  more 
miserable.  How  could  you  live  all  this  time — years — 
without  telling  any  one  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  understand,  Katharine ;  you  never 
could  have  acted  as  I  did,"  said  Agatha,  in  a  hopeless 
tone. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully.  "  I 
dare  say  I  might  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  I 
could  not  have  kept  the  secret :  it  would  have  killed 
me,  I  think." 

And  you  must  hate  me  for  it,"  said  Agatha. 
Hate  you,  Agatha  !  how  can  you  think  it  ?  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  say  whether  I  shall  think  of 
you  as  I  used  to  do :  I  am  too  much  stunned  and 
startled.  But  pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  cannot 
make  excuses  for  you,  and  pity  you  for  what  you 
must  have  suffered." 

Agatha  turned  even  paler  than  she  had  been  before. 
Pride  like  hers  is  not  quelled  at  once,  and  she  could 
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not  bear  to  be  pitied  :  it  would  liave  been  better,  she 
thought,  to  hear  herself  severely  rebuked,  mercilessly 
judged. 

"  Make  excuses  ! "  she  said  :  "  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Oh,  Katharine,  do  not  try  to  be  kind  to  me,  and 
rack  your  brains  to  find  excuses  for  what  is  inex- 
cusable. I  can  never  regain  your  respect  through 
your  compassion.  Bad  as  I  am,  I  cannot  bear  to 
receive  anything  but  justice.  Even  just  blame  is 
better  than  false  praise  coined  out  of  your  own  good- 
nature." 

"If  we  had  only  justice  to  look  to,  who  might 
stand  ?  "  said  Katharine,  in  a  low  grave  voice.  "  We 
must  all  hope  for  mercy  in  the  end."  • 

It  was  so  seldom  that  she  made  any  allusion  of  the 
kind,  that  the  words  struck  Agatha  forcibly,  and 
she  remained  silent.  She  felt  how  much  was  still 
unhumbled  in  her,  how  hard,  how  very  hard  it  was, 
now  when  her  confession  was  made,  to  bear  its  results 
in  a  right  spirit.  Something  of  grandeur  had  sustained 
her  unconsciously  in  making  it :  there  seemed  some- 
thing almost  noble  in  speaking  out  at  last,  after  hav- 
ing been  silent  so  long;  but  now  that  feeling  was 
gone,  and  she  realized  how  base,  and  weak,  and  con- 
temptible she  must  appear  in  Katharine's  sight,  and 
bitter  as  it  might  be  to  depend  upon  pity  and  good- 
nature, yet  they  w^ere  far  more  than  she  deserved. 

"  You  are  better  than  I  am,  Katharine ;  I  am  a 
w^eak,   miserable   creature,  but   I   had   valued  your 
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esteem,  and  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  know  that 
from  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  you  are  trying  to 
think  gently  of  me.  You  don't  know,  you  cannot 
imagine,  what  it  is  to  come  down,  and  be  dependent 
upon  the  leniency  of  one's  fellow -creatures,  and  not 
upon  their  justice." 

"  It  must  be  strange,"  said  Katharine ;  but  she  could 
not  fully  enter  into  the  case.  She  had  always  been 
anxious  herself  about  the  good  opinion  of  others,  but 
she  had  never  dreamt  of  appealing  solely  to  their 
strict  justice. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  silence  between  the 
sisters.  Katharine's  thoughts  turned  naturally  to 
her  letter,  and  to  Marmaduke  Wentworth,  and  yet  it 
seemed  unkind  not  to  say  something  comforting  to 
Agatha. 

Agatha  herself  was  longing  to  know  that  she  was 
forgiven,  yet  shrinking  inconsistently  from  owing 
her  forgiveness  to  Katharine's  goodness  of  disposition 
instead  of  to  some  redeeming  quality  in  her  own 
character.  Katharine's  simplicity  and  candour  were 
a  good  discipline  for  her.  Had  Katharine,  in  her  de- 
light at  receiving  her  letter,  passed  lightly  over  the 
fault  committed  in  its  detention,  or  had  she,  in  indig- 
nation, burst  into  a  torrent  of  exaggerated  reproaches, 
which  she  would  probably  have  contradicted  after- 
wards, ashamed  of  her  fury,  Agatha  would  not  have 
experienced  the  thorough  humiliation  which  she  now 
did. 
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"  Agatha,  may  I  say  exactly  what  I  tliink?"  said 
Katharine,  after  some  time  had  passed. 
Certainly ;  I  desu'e  nothing  else." 
I  am  thinking  that  perhaps  this,  which  now 
seems  so  sad  and  strange,  may  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  us,  than  there  has  ever  been. 
You  think  a  great  deal  about  respect,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  ever  give  you  so  much  as  I  did 
before,  but  I  think  I  shall  give  you  more  love  ;  for  I 
know  now  that  we  can  feel  for  each  other's  faihngs, 
and  I  used  to  think  that  you  had  so  little  weakness 
you  could  not  understand  mine.  Let  us  make  allow- 
ances for  each  other,  and  not  be  above  having  excuses 
made  for  us  by  a  sister.  I  shall  like  you  much  more 
for  your  frankness  than  I  e^•er  did  for  anything 
else." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,  Katharine  ;  but  still  it  is 
very  painful,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  you  will 
ever  excuse  me  really,  or  be  able  to  love  me  again." 

"  1  shall  love  you  if  you  are  open  with  me,"  said 
Katharine ;  "  and,  as  for  excuses,  I  will  not  deceive 
you.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  that  you  acted 
ver^'  wrono;ly,  and  that  thouo-h  what  vou  did  was 
natural  enough,  considering  your  feelings  at  the 
time,  such  feelings  could  not  have  existed  unless  you 
had  been  indulging  bad  thoughts  before — ^you  do  not 
mind  my  talking  in  this  way  ?  " 

^^  No ;  I  prefer  it." 

"  Well,  I  will  blame  you  as  much  as  you  like," 
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continued  Katharine,  in  a  lio^hter  tone.  "  I  think  that 
your  silence  was  both  proud  and  weak,  but  you  must 
have  suffered  so  much  since,  that  I  am  astonished  at 
your  strength  of  mind  in  bearing  to  keep  it.  Oh, 
dear  !  I  cannot  explain  what  I  mean  ;  you  seem  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  weak ;  but  still,  Agatha,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  think  your  character  is  a 
great  one  after  all,  and  some  time,  perhaps,  I  may 
respect  you  as  much  as  ever ;  and  if  you  will  only  be 
open  and  sisterly,  we  shall  be  very  good  friends." 

"  I  will  try  to  learn  of  jou,  Katharine,"  said  Aga- 
tha, meekly ;  "  and  now  please  say  that  you  forgive 
me." 

"  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  not  talk  of  forgiving  :  surely 
vou  cannot  doubt  that  I  have  done  that,"  said  Katha- 
rine.  "  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  I  need  so 
much  forgiveness  myself?  " 

"  And,  Katharine,"  said  Agatha,  but  the  words 
came  forth  with  a  great  effort,  as  if  from  the  depths 
of  her  soul,  "  will  you  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be 
humble  ?  " 

"  Most  surely  I  will :  we  all  require  each  other's 
prayers,"  said  Katharine,  reverently. 

Agatha  was  silent :  she  felt  more  than  ever  how 
greatly  she  had  mistaken  Katharine's  character :  how 
could  she  have  considered  her  so  light  and  frivolous,, 
Avhen  every  word  and  every  gesture  now  showed  her 
that  Katharine's  feelings  had  all  the  earnestness  and 
solemnity  which  she  had  believed  her  own  to  possess. 
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but  which,  alas  !  she  ought  ratlier  to  have  striven  to 
gain  ?  How  could  she  have  been  so  alive  to  her  own 
fancied  merits,  so  dead  to  Katharine's  real  ones  ? 

All  this,  though  natural  enough,  was  a  little  ex- 
aggerated, for  Agatha's  principles  really  were  high, 
notwithstanding  her  great  faults  ;  and  when  she  tried 
to  shut  her  eyes  to  them  she  was  intensely  miserable ; 
and  with  respect  to  her  not  having  done  justice  to 
Katharine,  there  was  in  fact  a  considerable  change, 
more  than  any  one  suspected,  in  Katharine  herself, 
since  the  days  when  she  had  first  been  condemned 
for  frivolity. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  said  Agatha,  "  and  leave  you  to 
read  that  letter  in  peace : "  she  could  not  help  winging 
at  the  mention  of  it.  "  One  thing  more,  Katharine : 
you  will  believe  that  the  fancy  I  liad  in  those  days — 
about  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  mean — has  long  passed 
awav." 

"  I  quite  believe  it,"  said  Katharine,  with  a  smile  ; 
"indeed,  I  don't  think  you  ever  cared  about  him 
truly." 

"  And  you  do,"  said  Agatha;  but  she  cliecked  her- 
self immediately  :  she  had  no  right  to  ask  for  Katha- 
rine's confidence. 

Katharine  blushed  brightly,  but  said  nothing. 
Agatha  was  turning  away,  when  she  called  her  back, 
saying,  half  playfully, — 

"  We  ought  to  kiss  and  be  friends." 

Agatha  went  up  to  the  bedside,  and  the  sisters 
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kissed  each  other.  It  was  a  long,  fervent  kiss :  both 
felt  that  much  was  expressed  in  it,  and  Agatha 
secretly  vowed  that  she  would  never  rest  until  she 
had,  in  some  degree,  repaired  the  mischief  she  had 
wrought  to  Katharine  and  Marmaduke  Wentworth  ; 
not  as  any  atonement  for  her  fault,  but  as  a  pledge 
of  her  repentance. 
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THE  READING  OF  THE  LETTER. — SISTERLY  TALK. 

And  now  Katharine  could  at  length  return  to  the 
perusal  of  her  precious  letter ;  she  had  commanded 
herself  before  Agatha,  but  now  tears  rvished  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  could  scarcely  be  calm  enough  to  read 
the  actual  words,  for  very  joy  at  finding  that  she  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

Her  faith  had  not  been  without  foundation ;  the 
enthusiastic  belief  in  Marmaduke  Wentworth's  truth, 
which  had  succeeded  her  transient  wavering  and 
depression  last  night,  had  been  no  mere  romantic 
fancy ;  and  yet  she  trembled  to  think  how  near  she 
had  been  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice — a  precipice 
down  which  how  many  women  are  continually  fall- 
ing, the  victims  of  pique,  weariness,  and  want  of 
trust ! 

Had  she  accepted  Mr.  Percival,  and  afterwards 
received  this  letter — the  idea  made  her  shudder,  and 
she  thanked  God  that  she  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  real  state  of  her  heart  by  what  had  seemed  so 
trifling  an  incident. 
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A  common  tune  whistled  by  a  fisher-boy  had 
awakened  Katharine  to  a  sense  of  her  true  feelings  : 
w^hat  in  tliis  world  of  ours  may  we  presume  to  call 
trivial  and  purposeless  ? 

Mr.  Wentworth's  letter  was  dated  from  London ; 
it  commenced  abruptly  thus : — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  offer  excuses 
for  presuming  to  write  to  you ;  but  a  change  in  my 
circumstances  has  made  me  alter  my  determination 
to  keep  silence. 

''  I  now  make  a  confession  to  you  which  I  have 
not  considered  myself  justified  in  making  hitherto ; 
but  which  you  must  have  long  suspected.  You  do 
not  require  to  be  told  that  I  love  you,  Katharine 
(you  must  let  me  call  you  so  for  this  once) ;  I  have 
betrayed  myself  too  often  for  you  to  have  any  doubt 
on  that  point.  You  must  also  have  gathered  from 
my  manner,  that  only  serious  obstacles  j)revented  my 
speaking  in  words  suflSciently  forcible  to  call  for  a 
reply.  How  stern  a  self-command  I  had  to  place 
over  myself  to  resist  the  temptation  of  putting  an 
end  to  my  doubts,  and  of  entreating  you  to  say  the 
words  which  I  fondly  hoped  and  trusted  you  would 
have  said,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you. 

"  You  know  that  I  had  no  money ;  that  my  pro- 
spects were  uncertain ;  that  I  w^as  not  in  a  position 
to  ask  your  father  to  give  you  to  me. 

"  It  was  wrong  in  me,  knowing  this  all  the  time. 
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to  hover  about  you  as  I  did;  but  for  some  time 
I  tried  to  delude  myself  into  thinking  that  I  did 
not  love  you,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  in  our 
intimacy ;  but  at  last  I  was  roused  to  a  conviction 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regarded  myself; 
and  I  had  some  slight  hope  that  it  was  the  same 
with  you. 

"  You  remember  my  leaving  Coverdale  and  re- 
turning after  a  short  absence?  Well,  during  the 
interval  I  discovered  that  the  plans  I  had  formed 
for  putting  myself  in  a  position  which  would  autho- 
rise my  speaking  to  your  father  must  be  cast  aside, 
and  by  an  obstacle  which  I  could  not  mention,  even 
to  justify  myself  in  your  eyes.  Honour,  family 
feeling,  and  gratitude,  all  forbade  me  to  speak  out ; 
I  could  not  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  apparent  ca- 
price ;  I  could  not  account  to  you  for  my  sudden 
coolness  and  constraint,  after  having  expressed  to 
you  in  manner  as  much  of  my  affection  as  could  be 
expressed  in  that  way.  I  left  you  intensely  unhappy, 
yet  not  utterly  without  hope  that  you  had  seen  my 
love,  and  not  been  displeased  by  it,  and  that  you 
would  trust  me  till  some  future  time  should  come 
when  I  might  explain  myself. 

"  I  went  away  resolved  to  depend  upon  my  own 
resources ;  to  work  hard  in  any  way,  however  dis- 
tasteful, which  might  enable  me  at  some  time  to 
return  and  openly  offer  you  my  love.  I  was  not 
altogether  without  friends,  and   I   succeeded  in  ob- 
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taining  employment,  of  a  kind  which  promised  to 
grant  me  the  power  of  in  future  carrying  out  my 
ideas,  and  but  for  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
you  would  not  have  heard  of  me  until  I  could  have 
asked  you  formally  at  your  father's  hands.  I  knew 
this  was  a  great  risk,  for  how  could  I  expect  you 
to  remain  faithful  to  a  memory  when  I  had  not  even 
told  you  that  I  loved  you?  Still,  Katharine,  I  did 
hope ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  think  me 
presumptuous  in  saying  so,  I  have  such  an  intuitive 
certainty  that  we  imderstand  each  other. 

"  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  changed 
my  schemes ;  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  ;  all  Eng- 
land knows  the  shame  that  has  fallen  upon  my 
family. 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  false  feelino;  in  me  to 
imagine  myself  involved  in  my  uncle's  disgrace  :  it 
is  not  that  which  makes  me  renounce  my  hope  of 
winning  you;  I  know  enough  of  you  and  your 
father  to  believe  that  you  would  judge  me  solely 
on  my  own  merits.  You  will  conclude  now  w^hy 
I  was  silent  before  I  parted  from  you ;  I  had  become 
aware  then  of  the  frauds  which  deterred  me  from 
engaging  in  the  course  of  life  "which  was  proposed 
to  me.  I  learned  what  would  have  been  required 
of  me,  and  I  left  my  uncle  and  renounced  all  claim 
npon  his  notice  and  his  help.  Yet  it  was  not  for 
me  to  publish  his  faults ;  I  could  not  confide  even 
to  you  that  which  now  makes  his  name  ring  with 
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infamy.  Should  I,  whom  he  had  protected  from 
childhood^  whom  lie  had  educated,  and  for  whom 
he  had  even  a  sort  of  affection,  be  the  first  to 
denounce  him  ?  You  will  feel  at  once  that  I  could 
not  do  it,  and  but  for  this  crash  you  would  never 
have  heard  me  hint  at  the  subject.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  spoken,  and  to  have 
warned  those  who  were  being  deceived  to  their 
ruin,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  such  Spartan  excel- 
lence. 

"  Well,  the  crash  has  come ;  my  aunt  and  cousin 
are  unprovided  for,  and  I  am  the  most  fitting  person 
in  the  world  to  offer  them  protection  and  support. 
My  uncle  will  live  abroad,  but  they  will  remain  with 
me,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  prevent  it,  they  shall  never 
touch  one  farthing  of  the  ill-gotten  gains  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  reserve  for  them. 

"  And  now  you  may  ask  why  I  am  writing  all 
this  to  you.  Partly  because  it  is  now  in  my  power 
to  explain  the  inconsistency  of  my  former  conduct, 
partly  because  I  cannot  put  off  the  prospect  of 
winning  you  to  an  indefinitely  distant  period,  with- 
out saying  I  love  you.  My  first  duties  are  towards 
my  aunt  and  cousin,  and  with  them  depending 
upon  me,  years  must  pass  before  I  dare  think  of 
undertaking  other  responsibilities ;  and  by  that 
time  you  may  be  out  of  my  reach,  and  I  may 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  letting  you  know  my 
feelings. 
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"  I  am  not  doing  this  with  an  idea  of  gaining  any 
promise  from  you,  Katharine,  or  of  binding  your 
future  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  but  if,  as  I  have  dared 
to  believe,  your  heart  has  in  any  measure  responded 
to  mine,  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it.  It 
will  animate  all  my  exertions,  and  I  will  trustingly 
leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  send  me  a  single  line  that  your  parents 
may  not  see  and  approve :  a  simple  assurance  that 
you  understand  my  present  motives  and  my  past 
equivocal  conduct,  and  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
thinking  you  had  some  little  regard  for  me,  is  all 
I  wish,  all  I  would  at  present  receive  from  you. 
I  am  content  to  live  for  years  on  one  sweet  remem- 
brance and  one  vague  hope;  you  meanwhile  being- 
left  free  as  air. 

*•'  Surely  I  am  not  asking  too  much  ?  Surely, 
Katharine,  you  will  not  refuse  me  one  line.  It 
would  be  unwise  in  me  to  dwell  upon  my  feelings, 
to  tell  you  how  I  was  at  first  attracted  by  you, 
and  how  I  could  not  help  loving  you.  I  must  check 
myself,  as  I  have  done  many  a  time  when  words 
rose  to  my  lips,  and  I  longed  to  express  something 
of  that  which  was  passing  in  my  heart,  or  rather 
resting  there,  as  it  rests  still,  and  will,  I  believe,  ever 
rest.  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  considered  as  what 
is  called  a  '  love-letter ;'  it  is  a  plain  record  of  facts, 
business-like  and  dry,  and  I  have  no  right  to  send 
you  anything  else.     The  conclusion  must  correspond 
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with  it  and  be  cold  and  tame.  Yet  I  may,  without 
fear  of  offence  or  misconstruction,  ask  you  to  believe 
me, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Maemaduke  Wentworth." 

And  to  this  letter,  which  asked  so  little,  a  mere 
line  of  approval  and  sympathy,  no  answer  had  ever 
been  returned ;  and  more  than  three  years  and  a 
half  had  passed  away.  What  must  Marmaduke 
Wentworth  have  thought  ? 

Katharine,  from  her  knowledge  of  his  character, 
tried  to  imagine  what  had  been  his  feelings  and 
his  conclusions.  At  first  she  tliouo:ht  he  had  waited 
patiently,  for  he  was  neither  impetuous  nor  exacting, 
and  she  knew  he  would  find  reasons  for  her  silence 
without  accusing  her  of  indifference ;  but  when  time 
had  elapsed  and  he  could  no  longer  suppose  that 
anything  but  her  will  prevented  her  answering  his 
letter,  a  reaction  would  naturally  take  place. 

He  would  blame  himself  for  having  written,  he 
Avould  believe  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  her, 
he  would  cease  to  form  plans  for  the  future  in  which 
she  had  any  share,  he  would  strive  to  cast  her  from 
his  heart,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  he  would  succeed 
in  doing  so.  Not  quickly  though ;  Katharine  trusted 
too  implicitly  in  his  sincerity  to  believe  that  he  would 
easily  forget  her. 

But  still  he  was  a  man,  and  man's  faith  she  had 
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an  instinctive  sense  was  not  like  woman's ;  he  would 
not  go  on  trusting  as  slie  had  done  without  some- 
thing tangible. 

And  how  had  he  passed  those  years  since  that 
letter  was  written?  Had  he  failed  or  succeeded 
in  the  "  battle  of  life  ?  " — had  time  healed  his  disap- 
pointment at  her  seeming  neglect,  and  had  he  filled 
up  the  blank  she  had  caused  in  his  heart  ? — had  he 
collected  together  his  shattered  affections  and  be- 
stowed them  upon  another  object  ? — found  consola- 
tion perhaps  in  the  love  of  that  gentle  cousin  he  had 
vowed  to  protect? 

Katharine  shrank  from  this  thought  as  treason 
to  him,  and  yet  what  could  be  more  natural  ?  She 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  better  so,  and 
that  she  was  glad  he  had  found  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, and  yet  an  under-current  of  thought  still 
assured  her  that  Marmaduke  Wentworth  had  not 
forgotten  her.  He  might  have  trusted  her  in  spite 
of  her  apparent  disregard. 

But  against  this  belief  rose  the  wonder  why  he 
had  never  written  again.  No ;  it  was  too  clear ; 
he  had  given  her  up.  Ah !  the  letter  which  in  the 
first  instant  of  possession  had  caused  Katharine  such 
rapturous  joy,  seemed  in  the  end  to  bring  more 
grief  than  gladness  with  it. 

And  yet,  would  she  rather  have  been  left  without 
it  ?  Oh,  no  !  let  none  who  have  ever  known  the 
delight   of  certainty   after  years   of  watching   and 
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waiting,  the  blessed  conviction  of  not  having  trusted 
in  a  vain  shadow  of  their  own  creating,  doubt  the  an- 
swer to  such  a  question.  The  knowledge  that  at  least 
he  had  once  loved  her,  the  sight  of  the  long-hoped- 
for  words,  the  very  touch  of  the  paper  on  which 
his  hand  had  rested  in  forming  them,  gave  to  Ka- 
tharine many  a  moment  of  exquisite  hapj)iness;  in 
spite  of  sorrow  for  his  past  disappointment,  and  doubt 
of  his  present  regard,  Katharine  would  not  have 
changed  that  letter  for  any  treasure  this  world  could 
have  given  her. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  her  strongest  wish  was  to 
confide  to  some  one  the  fact  that  Marmaduke  Went- 
worth  had  not  acted  by  her  in  the  trifling,  inc(Jn- 
sistent  way  of  which  he  had  been  suspected  by 
many.  She  felt  more  than  ever  the  want  of  Hester, 
not  only  that  she  might  have  enjoyed  her  sympathy, 
but  because  she  knew  that  Hester  had  never  had 
full  confidence  in  that  truth  and  goodness  which  she 
had  yet  refrained  from  questioning. 

In  the  absence  of  Hester  her  thoughts  turned  to 
her  mother,  and  she  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  showing  her  the  letter,  had  not  a  recollection 
suddenly  struck  her. 

For  Agatha's  sake  she  must  preserve  strict  secrecy 
on  the  subject ;  she  could  not  tell  the  history  of  the 
letter ;  she  could  not  even  explain  her  conduct  to 
Mr.  Went  worth,  if  chance  were  ever  to  bring  them 
together  again,  without  exposing  Agatha's  deceit  and 
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treachery ;  and  she  was  too  honourable  and  hlgh- 
mmded  to  dream  for  one  moment  of  doing  this.  It 
was  true  that  Agatha  had  asked  for  no  concealment, 
but  Katharine  could  estimate  sufficiently  the  violent 
control  she  must  have  exerted  over  herself  to  enable 
her  to  make  a  confession  so  galling  to  her  self- 
esteem,  to  think  of  desiring  her  to  push  the  sacri- 
fice still  further.  Notwithstanding  the  wrong  done  to 
herself,  she  could  feel  for  Agatha's  misery,  and  enter 
somewhat  into  her  position;  it  was  only  w^hen  she 
thought  of  Marmaduke  Wentworth  that  anything 
like  resentment  stirred  her  spirit,  and  checked  the 
kindliness  with  which  she  strove  to  excuse  Agatha's 
fault,  and  even  to  some  extent  admire  the  bravery 
which  she  had  at  last  exerted.  It  was  long  before 
Katharine  could  sufficiently  compose  her  thoughts 
to  dress  and  go  downstairs,  but  her  lateness  occa- 
sioned no  remark,  as  every  one  was  supposed,  on 
this  morning,  to  be  making  up  for  the  lost  sleep  of 
last  night. 

It  was  a  sultry,  oppressive  day  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  the  sea  looked  dull  and  leaden.  Neither 
Agatha  nor  Katharine  went  out  of  doors ;  both  were 
rather  fatigued,  and  the  latter  had  a  nervous  dread 
of  encountering  Mr.  Percival. 

She  believed  that  he  would  not  stay  long  in 
Brackencliff  after  receiving  her  letter,  and  doubtless 
he  would  call  to  take  leave  of  her  mother ;  but  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  her  to  avoid  him  in  such 
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a  case,  than  if  slie  were  to  see  liiin  on  the  sands 
or  in  the  street.  It  was  from  no  girlish  bashfuhiess 
that  she  shrank  from  meeting-  him,  but  she  thouocht 
it  would  be  better  for  both  of  them  to  let  a  little 
time  pass  before  renewing  their  acquaintance. 

As  she  had  expected,  Mr.  Percival  called  during 
the  morning,  bat  she  had  happily  escaped  to  her 
own  room  some  time  before  he  arrived,  and  she 
did  not  leave  it  until  long  after  he  had  departed. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  morning, 
Katharine  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Rivers,  when  they  all  met 
at  dinner  ;  "  Mr.  Percival  has  been  here ;  he  is 
obliged  to  go  away  suddenly,  he  says.  I  was  sorry 
no  one  was  in  the  room  but  Agatha,  to  say  go'od- 
bye  to  him ;  he  has  been  so  friendly,  and  he  seems 
almost  to  belong  to  us.  Agatha  went  to  look  for 
you  in  the  dining-room ;  I  thought  you  were  sitting 
there  drawing,  but  she  could  not  find  you :  and 
it  seems  she  was  so  careful  of  you,  she  w^ould  not 
venture  into  your  bedroom,  thinking  you  had  gone 
to  rest  after  last  night's  worry." 

''  I  thought  Katharine  was  tired  this  morning," 
said  Agatha. 

Katharine  gave  her  a  grateful  look :  she  felt  sure 
that  Agatha  had  suspected  the  truth  and  tried  to 
spare  her  any  annoyance. 

"  We  must  not  go  on  in  this  way  though,  Kate,  think- 
ing you  delicate,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers, "  and  you  seemed 
quite  well  a  day  or  two  ago;  but  I  must  say,  my 
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poor  child,  you  don't  look  very  bright  just  now ; 
however,  last  night  accounts  for  everything.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  Agatha  look  less  like  a  ghost." 

"  It  is  so  warm  to-day,  mamma,"  said  Katharine ; 
*^and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  delicate." 

^'  And  Agatha  has  had  enough  to  make  her  look 
pale,  I  am  certain,"  said  Caroline ;  "  mamma,  the 
Forrests  want  us  to  go  with  them  this  afternoon, 
to  see ,  but  never  mind  now." 

'^  Speak  out,  Caroline,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  dash 
of  bitterness  in  her  tone ;  "  they  want  you  to  go  to 
Greymore  to  see  the  ruin  the  fire  has  made.  I 
know  people  who  like  excitement,  are  fond  of  visiting 
such  scenes.  It  will  be  quite  an  attraction  to  the 
Brackencliff  visitors  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  a  pleasure  to  your  brothers 
and  sisters  to  look  at  such  a  sight,  Agatha,"  said 
Mrs.  Rivers.  "Do  you  really  want  to  go  there, 
Caroline  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  for  seeing  the  place  exactly,  that 
I  cared,"  said  Caroline ;  "  only  the  Forrests  are  a 
merry  party,  and  they  said  it  was  an  object  for  a 
walk  or  ride ;  we  were  to  have  had  donkeys,  and 
to  drink  tea  at  the  Forrests'  afterwards.  Minnie 
Forrest  really  is  a  nice  girl,  mamma,  and  has  a 
good  deal  in  her ;  and  Miss  Forbes,  the  governess, 
is  a  charming  person,  and  quite  one  of  themselves." 

"Pray,  do  not  object  to  Caroline's  wish,"  said 
Agatha,  in  a  sincere  manner,   as  if  repenting   her 
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previous  speech ;  "  I  want  you  all  to  understand 
how  I  feel  about  this — this  event,"  she  added,  look- 
ing round,  and  speaking  with  some  hesitation ;  "  it  is  of 
course  a  great  grief  to  me,  but  not  so  overpowering 
as  you  imagine.  I  can  feel  that  there  are  things 
in  the  world  of  more  value  than  an  old  ancestral 
seat  and  an  ancient  name,  and  I  know  that  I  was 
wrong  in  setting  my  heart  upon  living  at  Greymore 
all  alone,  regardless  of  those  who  belonged  to  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  efforts  to  restore  it. 
Hazel  Bank  is  now  my  real  and  only  home." 

Mrs.  Rivers  rose  from  her  seat,  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  kissed  Ao;atlia.  Thouo-h 
timid  almost  to  reserve,  she  was  naturally  impulsive, 
and  the  moment  a  single  advance  was  made  to  Rer, 
every  particle  of  coldness  was  dissolved;  and  Agatha's 
words  just  now,  though  simply  spoken  and  without 
any  pretension  to  unusual  affection,  were  sufficient 
to  break  the  ice  which  had  always,  more  or  less, 
formed  a  barrier  between  them.  Agatha  in  sorrow, 
Agatha  acknowledging  herself  in  the  wrong,  was 
a  person  to  be  loved,  and  the  heart  of  the  tender 
mother  readily  expanded  to  take  her  to  herself,  as 
one  of  her  own  children. 

Nothing  further  was  said  about  the  expedition  to 
Greymore  at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  Caroline  gained  her  mother's  permission, 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  left  the 
house  to  peace  and  silence. 
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Mrs.  Rivers  went,  according  to  lier  frequent  cus- 
tom, to  pass  the  afternoon  on  tlie  bench,  >yhere  Ka- 
tharine had  been  sitting  last  night,  alternately  read- 
ing: and  watchino;  the  sea. 

Airatha  and  Katharine  found  themselves  too;ether 
in  the  little  drawing-room ;  they  were  not  exactly 
at  ease  in  each  other's  society,  and  yet  neither  liked 
to  withdraw.  Perhaps  they  felt  that  any  kind  of 
implied  estrangement  would  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween them,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  friendship,  which, 
after  all  that  had  happened,  -they  still  both  desired. 
The  kiss  in  the  morning  had  been  intended  to  express 
perfect  reconciliation ;  but  yet,  unless  carefully  pre- 
vented, misunderstanding  might  arise  between  them 
from  the  most  trivial  causes,  as  matters  stood  at 
present. 

Katharine  felt  that,  on  her  side,  much  delicacy 
was  required  in  her  treatment  of  Agatha,  that  the 
painful  sense  of  having  made  so  full  a  confession 
might  not  be  too  oppressive ;  whilst  Agatha,  on  her 
part,  had  to  struggle  hard  against  an  inclination  to 
wrap  herself  up  in  reserve,  and  to  shrink  from 
Katharine's  society. 

Katharine  was  reclining  on  a  couch  near  the 
window,  but  Agatha,  who  had  no  plea  of  delicate 
health,  would  not  indulge  herself  so  far;  and  not- 
withstanding the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  and 
her  actual  weariness,  continued  to  sit  bolt  upright 
in  one  of  the  uncomfortable   lodging-house   chairs. 
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poring  over  some  accounts  relating  to  the  mining 
concerns,  which  Philip  had  some  days  ago  begged 
her  to  examine. 

All  recollection  of  Philip  was  banished  from  her 
mind  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  occurred  neverthe- 
less quite  frequently  enough  to  interfere  with  her 
employment,  and  she  sighed  in  the  vain  effort  to  fix 
her  attention. 

*^  Agatha,  I  wish  you  would  not  trouble  yourself 
with  those  affairs  this  afternoon,"  said  Katharine ;  "  I 
am  sure  it  is  too  warm  for  real  work." 

"  But  if  one  does  not  work,  one  must  think,"  said 
Agatha. 

"  Try  to  let  yourself  go  for  once,"  said  Katharine, 
laughing ;  "  3'ou  don't  understand  the  process  though, 
I  am  afraid.     You  must  learn  to  amuse  yourself." 

"  I  can  understand  being  amused  when  the  mind 
is  at  ease,"  said  Agatha ;  "  but  when  one  is  harassed 
by  gloomy,  remorseful  thoughts,  amusement  seems 
impossible  and  out  of  place." 

"  On  the  contrary,  one  then  requires  it  most,"  said 
Katharine. 

'*To  stifle  grief  and  repentance,"  said  Agatha, 
hastily. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  only  mean  when 
one  is  thinking  of  future  difficulties,  or  dwelling  upon 
what  is  irrevocable.  I  don't  mean  that  we  should  not 
lament  our  faults  for  their  own  sake,  but  then  there 
are  so  many  things  mixed  up  with  them,  their  con- 
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sequences  and  so  on,  whicli  no  effort  of  ours  can 
mend,  that  perhaps  we  only  harm  ourselves  by  dwell- 
ing upon  them  so  very  much.  And  then  I  think 
we  should  try  to  turn  to  something,  not  amusing 
exactly,  perhaps,  but  something  to  engage  our  at- 
tention without  effort.  Now,  doing  these  accounts 
only  wearies  you,  and  cannot  possibly  do  you  any 
good." 

No,  not  absolute  good,"  said  Agatha,  doubtfully ; 
but  yet  when  one  is  guilty  and  miserable,  there  is 
more  satisfaction  in  a  hard  duty  than  in  an  agreeable 
occupation." 

Katharine   shook   her   head:    "  I   am  afraid   you 
would  like  to  do  penance,  Agatha,"  she  said. 

And  Agatha  started,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  in- 
clined to  fancy  that  severe  discipline  and  strict  self- 
denial  might  lighten  the  load  of  her  errors.  She 
did  not  say  anything  for  some  time :  at  last  she 
spoke  suddenly : 

"  Katharine,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  weigh  me  down, 
even  more  than  you  know  of;  but,  confining  my 
troubles  to  one  point,  the  unhappiness  I  have  caused 
you,  surely  there  is  enough  in  that  alone  to  make  me 
wretched.  I  am  aware  that  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  of  that  letter,  you  will  not  like  to  answer  it 
now,  when  so  much  time  has  passed,  and  one  of  your 
reasons  would  be  the  fear  of  exposing  me,  but  this 
you  must  not  think  of  for  one  moment.  I  would 
write  to  him  myself,  if  I  could  do  so  without  com- 
promising you  in  any  way." 
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Do  not,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Katharine,  in  alarm  ; 

he  may  not  now  care,  and  we  do  not  know  where 
he  now  is.  I  beg,  Agatha,  that  you  will  never  men- 
tion this  again." 

"  I  feel  that  it  is  no  use,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  "  and  this  increases  my  self-condemnation,  the 
consideration  that  my  repentance  has  come  too  late. 
I  have  watched  you  closely  enough  to  know  that  you 
would  have  been  happier  if  you  had  received  that 
letter  at  the  proper  time.  You  cannot  recommend 
me  to  cease  mourning  over  my  faults,  or  to  seek  for 
anything  to  relieve  my  sorrow." 

"  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  advise  you,"  said 
Katharine,  "  and  I  am  quite  too  sensible  of  the 
wrong  you  have  done,  the — yes,  the  harm  you  have 
caused  Mr.  Wentworth  and  myself,  to  recommend 
your  forgetting  your  faults,  but  still  the  present  has 
duties  as  well  as  the  past." 

"  I  am  performing  them,"  said  Agatha,  pointing 
to  the  papers  before  her. 

"No;  you  are  wearying  yourself,  and  harassing 
your  brain,  when  it  needs  rest.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  fit  yourself  for  duties  which  may  come  upon  you : 
you  will  only  make  yourself  ill,  or,  at  any  rate,  ner- 
vous and  irritable.  You  will  be  inclined  to  show 
yourself  cross  and  ungracious,  when  you  should  be 
cheerful  and  agreeable.  There ;  never  say  I  cannot 
lecture." 

"  Cheerful  and  agreeable,"  repeated  Agatha,  as  if 
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she  were  thinking ;  "  you  are  cheerful  and  agreeable, 
Katharine  ;  does  duty  make  you  so  ?  " 

Katharine  blushed. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  I  am  naturally  light-hearted, 
but  still  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  keep  so.  Even  for 
me  it  is  not  always  easy,  and  I  know  I  often  fail." 

"  Then  you  amuse  yourself  to  restore  the  tone  of 
your  mind,  when  you  are  failing  through  too  great 
thought,"  said  Agatha. 

"  You  are  making  my  words  seem  ridiculous, 
Agatha." 

''  I  assure  you  I  did  not  intend  it,"  said  Agatha ;  "I 
really  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  Well,  amusing  oneself  is  scarcely  the  expression," 
said  Katharine,  "  what  I  mean  is,  that  we  should  not 
let  ourselves  become  unnerved  and  over-weary,  and 
try  to  atone  for  our  faults  by  thinking  about  them  so 
continually  as  to  unfit  ourselves  for  present  duties. 
But  really  I  have  said  all  this  before." 

"  But  how  to  get  the  amusement  you  spoke  of," 
persisted  Agatha. 

^^  I  cannot  tell  you  exactl}","  said  Katharine  ;  "  it  is 
different  with  different  people,  I  suppose  ;  but  poring 
over  accounts  is  not  one  of  the  ways,  and  reading  a 
pretty,  fanciful  story  is.  Look  at  this  book  of  An- 
derson's Fairy  l^ales,  Agatha,  and  don't  think  me 
childish,  if  I  ask  you  to  read  one  of  them  aloud  to 
me.  You  can  think  as  much,  or  as  little  about  it,  as 
you  like,  but  unless  you  are  very  unlike  me,  it  will 
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drive  away  weary  thoughts,  much  better  than  those 
accounts,  and  refresh  you,  so  that  you  can  attend  to 
them  another  time." 

"  I  am  so  afraid  of  self-indulgence,"  said  Agatha. 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  one  of  your  besetting  sins," 
said  Katharine,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  and  it  seems  to 
me,  though  I  am  not  at  all  well  qualified  to  argue  on 
such  a  subject,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
being  perversely  hard  with  oneself,  a  sort  of  morbid 
pride  in  denying  oneself  all  the  little  pleasures  that 
come  in  one's  way.  I  know  I  have  felt  it  sometimes, 
and  afterwards,  I  always  found  out  that  I  had  been 
in  a  wrong  state  of  mind." 

Agatha  made  no  reply,  but  took  the  book,  and 
commenced  reading. 

Whether  either  she  or  Katharine  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  story,  notwithstanding  the  theory  of 
the  latter,  is  doubtful,  but  still  in  time  a  dreamy  kind 
of  interest  arose  in  their  minds,  and,  at  all  events,  the 
reading  suggested  to  them  various  remarks  to  be 
made,  which  had  not  too  close  a  reference  to  their 
personal  concerns. 

Agatha  had  said  truly  that  Katharine  did  not 
know  how  many  things  she  had  to  weigh  her  down, 
or  rather  to  agitate  her,  she  should  have  said,  for 
^vhen  she  thought  of  Philip  Thorpe,  even  though 
firmly  resolved  to  say  that  to  him  which  would 
probably  destroy  his  love  for  her,  there  was  yet  a 
glimmer  of  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  she  was  at  pre- 
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sent  dear  to  him,  which  caused  her  heart  to  beat  high, 
and  at  occasional  moments  overpowered  her  dreary 
sense  of  oppression.  As  the  day  waned,  and  Philip's 
arrival  grew  nearer,  her  excitement  became  painful 
and  almost  visible.  Every  sound  made  her  start,  and 
her  voice  trembled,  so  that  Katharine's  attention  was 
aroused,  yet  still  Agatha  read  on,  and  Katharine 
could  not  help  feeling,  that  even  now,  there  was  much 
about  her  which  she  could  not  understand. 

The  street-door  opened  at  last,  and  some  one 
ascended  the  stairs  :  Katharine,  who  expected  her 
mother,  did  not  observe  the  difference  of  tread ;  but 
Agatha's  acute  hearing  directly  told  her  that  Philip 
had  come.  Every  footfall  seemed  to  sound  through 
her,  yet  she  continued  reading,  till  Katharine  said : 

"  Stop,  Agatha  ;  surely  that  is  not  mamma's  step." 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  marked  the 
changing  colour  on  Agatha's  face ;  she  had  never 
seen  her  blush  before,  and  she  was  struck  with  the 
alteration  of  her  countenance ;  it  was  softer,  nay, 
there  was  something  more  youthful  in  its  appearance. 

Before  she  could  make  any  further  observation 
Philip  came  in,  and  his  demeanoiu'  only  confirmed 
her  rising  suspicions. 

He  spoke  to  her  and  shook  hands  with  her  first, 
having  previously  given  a  quick  glance  at  Agatha ; 
he  then  went  up  to  her,  and  sat  by  her,  saying  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice  which  Katharine  could  not 
hear. 
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Ao^atlia's  blusli  had  vanished,  and  she  was  now 
cold  and  even  stiff  in  manner,  so  much  so  that  but 
for  Philip's  intuitive  knowledge  of  her  real  character, 
he  might  have  fancied  her  indifferent.  He  was  look- 
ing ghastly  pale,  and  the  injury  sustained  by  his 
hair,  eyebrows,  and  whiskers,  during  his  reckless 
efforts  the  preceding  night,  imparted  to  his  face  a 
degree  of  oddity,  which  might  have  appeared  ludi- 
crous in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  ignorant  of  what 
he  had  passed  through. 

Katharine  had  an  impression  that  she  was  de 
trop,  yet  it  was  so  new  and  almost  absurd  to 
consider  Agatha  and  Philip  in  the  light  of  lovers, 
that  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  leave  tTie 
room. 

It  was  a  considerable  relief  when  Mrs.  Rivers 
entered,  and  began  to  question  Philip  about  the 
effects  of  the  fire,  and  also  concerning  his  own 
shoulder,  which  had  been  bruised  and  slightly 
scorched.  Agatha  had  been  making  the  same  queries 
previously,  but  until  Mrs.  Rivers  came  in,  his  an- 
swers had  been  vague,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of 
something  else. 

He  had  no  very  cheering  intelligence  to  communi- 
cate :  the  greater  part  of  the  house  was  a  mere  shell ; 
some  of  the  heavier  furniture  had  been  destroyed, 
but  happily  very  little  that  belonged  to  the  May- 
nards  ;  in  short,  the  substance  of  his  information  was 
the  same  as  Agatha  had  received  before. 
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"  I  ouglit  to  have  written  to  the  Mayiiards/'  she 
exclaimed ;  "  they  can  never  return  there." 

"  I  have  written,"  said  Philip  ;  "  as  I  was  on  the 
spot  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fire,  I  thought  I 
was  better  qualified  than  any  one  to  give  an  account 
of  it  to  Mr.  Maynard.  Though,  after  all,  he  is  not 
much  concerned ;  he  has  only  lost  some  worthless 
knick-knacks :  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  out  for 
another  house." 

"  It  was  quite  right  though  that  he  should  be  told 
at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  "  for  he  may  be  put  to 
some  inconvenience.  I  hope  you  wrote  a  very  pro- 
per, polite  letter,  Philip." 

"  As  polite  as  I  could,"  returned  Philip,  "  but  Mr. 
Maynard  knows  me,  and  would  not  expect  many 
fine-sounding  regrets.  Between  ourselves,  he  will 
not  be  a  great  loss  to  the  neighbourhood." 

"  I  wrote  to  your  uncle  to-day,  Philip,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers;  "I  dare  say  he  will  come  down  as  soon  as 
he  can,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  do,"  said  Agatha ;  "  I  shall 
have  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  rent  of  the  house,  that  is 
all.  Plenty  of  people  will  be  willing  to  take  the 
land,  I  dare  say." 

*•  But  the  pleasure  ground  and  park,"  began  Mrs. 
Rivers. 

"  All  must  be  turned  into  fields,  I  suppose,"  said 
Agatha,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  practically  speaking,  it  may 
perhaps  be  an  advantage." 
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"  There  are  many  things  to  be  considered,"  began 
Philip,  eagerly ;  "  there  must  be  a  house  some- 
where  "  he  checked  himself  suddenly,  and  looked 

at  x\gatha. 

She  rose  in  some  confusion  to  carry  her  desk  and 
papers  to  another  part  of  the  room,  saying  some- 
thing about  the  table  being  wanted  for  tea.  Some 
of  the  papers  fell,  and  Philip  picked  them  up  and 
follov/ed  her  to  a  side  table. 

"  When  am  I  to  speak  to  you,  Agatha  ?  "  he  said. 
'^  Are  we  never  to  be  alone  ?  " 

*•  We  will  go  on  the  sands  after  tea,"  said  Agatha. 

"  We  ?     Cannot  you  get  rid  of  Katharine  ?  " 

Amidst  her  distress,  Agatha  could  scarcely  h?Ip 
smiling  at  "  Time's  changes :  "  Philip  speaking  of 
getting  rid  of  Katharine  ! 

"  Depend  upon  me :  I  will  walk  with  you  alone," 
she  said,  in  a  low,  firm  voice. 

*^  We  are  a  small  party  to-night,"  remarked  IMrs. 
Rivers,  as  they  sat  down  to  tea.  "  The  children  have 
gone  to  the  Forrests',  and  Caroline  seems  to  prefer 
their  juvenile  society  to  ours." 

"  Not  so  very  juvenile,  mamma,"  said  Katharine ; 
"  Minnie  Forrest  is  nearly  as  old  as  Caroline,  though 
she  is  rather  boyish  in  some  of  her  ways.  But  I 
believe  she  and  Caroline  sympathize  together  about 
the  dulness  of  Brackencllif." 

"  Have  you  been  staying  in  the  house  all  day  ?  " 
asked  Philip,  after  a  short  pause. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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"These  idle  girls  liave,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  "but 
I  am  sure  a  walk  would  do  tliem  good :  are  you  in 
a  great  hurry  to  go  home  to-night,  Philip  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  have  plenty  of  time  for  a  walk  on  the 
sands,  if  you  will  go  out  after  tea,"  he  returned. 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  we  all  go,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers  ; 
and  Agatha  and  Katharine  agreed. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

PHILIP    AND    AGATHA. 

"And  tills  is  all,  Agatlia,"  said  Philip;  "you  have 
no  other  reason  for  giving  me  up  ?  " 

"  iS[one/'  answered  Agatha  ;  "  surely  it  is  enough." 
Tliey  were  walking  on  the  sands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Brackenclii%  having  outstripped  Mrs. 
Rivers  and  Katharine  some  time  ao-o  :  and  Ao-atha 
liad  just  related  to  Philip  the  same  story  as  she  had 
done  to  Katharine  in  the  morningj  and  had  told  it  in 
the  same  impassive  way  and  unmoved  voice,  as  if  she 
had  learned  the  words  and  could  not  use  any  others. 
And  Philip  had  listened  in  silence,  betraying  as 
little  feeling  as  herself. 

But  his  apparent  apathy  was  over  novv^,  and  his 
only  reply  to  Agatha's  last  speech  was  to  draw  her 
closely  to  him,  saying  in  passionate  tones  : 
"  Then  you  are  still  mine — mine  for  ever  ! " 
"  Oh,  Philip,  you  do  not,  you  cannot  understand," 
said  Agatha,  shrinking  from  him  :  "  I  am  guilty  of  the 
very  thing  j^ou  most  detest — falsehood.  Did  you 
not  say  you  valued   me  for   my  truth?      Did  you 
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not  cast  away  Katliariiie  from  your  tliouglits,  because 
slie  deceived  you?" 

"  That  was  different,"  said  Philip  ;  '^  you  have  not 
deceived  me ;  and  you  are  Agatha,  and  she  was 
Katharine." 

"  Such  reasons  cannot  satisfy  me,  and  they  sound 
childish,"  said  Agatha  ;  "  you  once  loved  Katharine, 
and  when  you  ceased  to  approve  her,  you  ceased  to 
love  her ;  you  can  no  lo]iger  approve  me,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  receive  a  love  which  was  not 
founded  on  esteem,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
I  should  scorn  a  pitying,  compassionate  love,"  she 
added,  drawing  herself  up  with  her  old  proud  look. 

"  Agatha,"  said  Philip,  "  you  don't  understand  me. 
Let  us  sit  down  under  these  cliffs,  and  I  will  try  to 
explain  why  I  love  you,  though  surely  you  can  feel 
that  I  do  it,  without  explanation." 

Agatha  followed  him,  and  seated  herself  on  a 
smooth  stone,  out  of  reach  of  observation  from  the 
beach.  But  she  waited  for  some  minutes  before 
Philip  again  spoke :  perhaps  she  scarcely  wished  him 
to  commence,  for  she  did  feel,  in  spite  of  herself,  that 
he  still  loved  her. 

'•  It  is  so  difficult  to  reason  upon  one's  feelings," 
he  said,  at  length  ;  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  myself  with 
possessing  them  without  knowing  why ;  but  if  you 

cannot  rest  without  being   told Well,  I  think 

it  is  partly  because,  though  you  have  failed  in  truth, 
and  committed  what  I  really  consider  a  great  fault, 
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yet  you  Lave  confessed  at  last  as  few  people  Avoiild 
have  done.  There  was  no  occasion  to  tell  Katharme 
just  novf,  and  no  occasion  to  tell  me  at  all." 

"  I  should  indeed  have  been  unworthy  if  I  could 
have  allowed  you  to  love  me  whilst  I  kept  such  a 
thing  concealed/'  said  Agatha,  quickly,  her  eye 
kindling  and  her  cheek  flushing.  "  I  am  bad 
enough,  but  not  base  enough  for  that ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  never  could  have  thought  of  me  had  it 
been  possible.  I  must  have  betrayed  my  nature  to 
you  had  it  been  so  utterly  mean  and  contemptible. 
No  ;   you  would  never  have  dreamt  of  me." 

"  No,  I  never  could,"  said  Philip ;  "  and  if  by  any 
chance  I  had  been  so  far  deceived  in  your  character, 
and  afterwards  had  learnt  from  another  the  con- 
cealment you  had  practised,  no  earthly  power  should 
have  induced  me  to  ally  myself  to  such  a  woman. 
At  the  very  altar  I  would  have  cast  you  ofl' — I 
should  have  hated  you.  But  you  have  acted  quite 
differently.  Can  you  not  believe  now  that  I  am 
sincere  in  saying  I  still  love  you  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  under  a  delusion,"  said  Agatha, 
sadly ;  "  you  must  be  disappointed  in  me ;  I  am  not 
what  you  expected.  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  reproach 
me,  treat  me  scornfully,  angrily,  passionately,  for 
this  leniencv  I  cannot  trust — cannot  believe." 

And  Agatha  rose,  and  in  her  agitation  paced 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  smooth  plat- 
form of  sand  under  the  rocks. 
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"What  can  I  say?"  said  Philip;  "how  can  I 
make  it  plain  to  you  that  I  did  not  love  you  for 
any  one  particular  thing,  but  for  yourself  altogether  ? 
You  are  Agatha,  that  is  enough  for  me :  there  is 
not,  to  me,  another  in  the  world  like  you,  and  you 
suit  me.  I  never  thought  you  perfection,  and  one 
fault  does  not  alter  your  whole  nature." 

"But  a  fault  so  mean,  so  unlike  anything  you 
anticipated ! " 

"  It  sprang  from  a  quality  I  knew  you  possessed 
— your  pride,"  said  Philip ;  "  I  will  blame  you 
for  that  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I  have  loved 
you  in  spite  of  it,  and  shall  not  change  now.  I 
own  I  was  shocked  when  you  began  to  tell  your 
history,  but  my  great  dread  was  that  you  had 
felt  for  another  person  what  you  say  —  what  I 
know  vou  feel  for  me.  I  am  convinced  now  that 
you  did  not  really  care  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
the  relief  from  that  dread  makes  everything  else 
trifling;." 

"  Yet  1  suppose,  I  was  jealous  ! "  said  Agatha 
cloubtfally. 

"  But  you  did  not  really  love  him  ;  you  know  you 
did  not,  Agatha." 

"  I  know  it  now,"  said  x4gatlia,  slowly,  '•  yet  what 
could  so  have  dekided  me  ? " 

"Your  pride  was  mortifled  by  finding  that  the 
only  person  you  had  condescended  to  notice  preferred 
your  sister,"  said  Philip. 


(( 
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But  with  such  pride  can  you  love  me  ?  "  asked 
Agatha. 

"  Yes,  I  can ;  though  one  may  tremble  to  think  to 
what  lengths  such  a  passion  may  lead.  I  always 
thought  you  strong  for  good  or  evil,  Agatha,  and  I 
like  a  nature  of  that  kind ;  in  future,  I  know,  the 
strength  will  be  on  the  side  of  2;oodness." 

"  But  you  can  have  no  confidence  in  me,"  said 
Agatha.  "  Can  you — dare  you — undertake  to  guide 
my  steps  ?  " 

"  I  would  dare  anything  when  you  speak  to  me 
in  that  way,"  said  Philip.  *^  Oh,  Agatha,  cannot  you 
see  that  your  humility  now  may  well  give  me 
confidence?  You  will  not  require  guiding.  You 
will    be    my    help    and    comfort  —  my    own    true 

"  I  am  so  uncertain,"  persisted  Agatha,  though 
visions  of  happiness  glittered  before  her  eyes  ;  "  even 
now,  I  am  giving  way  to  pride.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  you  must  esteem  me  less.  Even  in  asking 
for  guidance,  I  rebel  against  it.  Philip,  how  can  you 
love  me  when  I  am  so  perverse  ?  " 

"  It  is  useless  finding  reasons,"  said  Philip,  "  and  I 
was  never  good  at  hair-splitting  and  defining ;  I 
leave  all  such  things  to  your  former — what  shall  I 
call  him  ? — he  was  famous  in  that  way." 

"  Spare  me,  Philip  ;  I  cannot  bear  a  jest  now." 

*'  I  was  wrong,  I  know,"  said  Philip,  turning 
grave  immediately ;  '^  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
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that  I  think  lightly  of  what  you  did.  But  I  am 
not  the  person  to  judge  you,  and  you  are  still  my 
Agatha.  If  I  spoke  lightly,  it  was  from  joy  at  find- 
ing that  my  first  suspicion  was  wrong ;  when  you 
bei];an  to  sneak  I  was  so  afraid  I  had  lost  you !  If 
you  knevf  how  I  had  been  thinldng  of  you  all  day — 
and  then  to  hear  you  say  there  w^as  an  obstacle 
betAveen  us  I  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  deluded 
myself,  and  yet — no,  Agatha,  it  was  real.  You 
were  true  to  your  real  self  last  night,  as  I  was. 
There  was  no  veil  between  us :  w^e  looked  ri£i;ht  down 
into  each  other's  hearts." 

"  It  was  true,"  said  Agatha,  "  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  your  feelino;s  wall  last.  You  will  always  have 
.to  be  excusing  me  to  yourself,  to  keep  alive  your 
affection." 

"  You  are  growing  provoking,  Agatha ;  you  are 
determined  to  disbelieve  me." 

"  No :  only  afraid  of  believing,"  said  Agatha ; 
"  vou  loved  a  character  which  is  not  mine." 

"  I  tell  you  I  loved  you,  Agatha,"  returned  Philip, 
half  angrily — "  you  yourself,  both  the  good  and  the 
bad  of  you.  If  you  can  do  the  same,  let  us  rest 
satisfied  without  searching  for  arguments  to  prove 
that  we  ought  to  love  each  other.  Do  you  hear 
me,  Agatha  ? — will  you  not  take  my  view  of  the 
case  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  Philip's  vehemence  that 
alm^ost  frightened  Agatha  and  took  away  her  power 
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to  reply,  but  lier  silence  and  lier  cast-down  eyes 
were  sufficiently  satisfactory,  and  Philip  drew  lier 
towards  liini  and  kissed  her. 

They  were  betrothed  now,  and  Agatha  as  well 
as  Philip  felt  that  a  subtle  link,  irresistible  though 
incomprehensible,  bound  them  together ;  she  was 
aware  she  did  not  deserve  such  happiness,  yet  she 
must  submit  to  it.  Faulty  as  she  might  be,  there 
was  still  something  in  her  that  corresponded  to 
Philip's  nature ;  some  mysterious  sympathy  existing 
between  them,  which,  once  discovered,  could  not  be 
set  aside. 

The  conversation  durino;  the  walk  home  was  of  too 
lover-hke  a  style  to  bear  description.  Philip  and 
Agatha,  hard  and  cold  as  they  seemed  to  many, 
were,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  foolish  as  other  people 
at  this  particular  stage  of  their  lives ;  and  the  evening 
was  far  advanced  when  they  made  their  appearance 
at  Brackencliff.  They  found  some  little  confusion 
in  the  household :  Mr.  Rivers  had  just  arrived  from 

the  C ■  station  in  the  rattling  omnibus  formerly 

avoided  by  Mr.  Percival.  He  had  unexpectedly 
discovered  that  he  could  give  himself  a  few  days' 
holiday,  and  had  determined  to  take  his  family  by 
surprise. 

There  had  been  so  much  to  tell  him  about  the 
misfortune  at  Greymore,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  had  been 
so  much  occupied  in  arranging  everything  for  his 
comfort,  that  there  had  been  little  time  to  speculate 
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upon  tlie  cause  of  tlie  long  delay  of  Philip  and 
Agatha. 

To  the  latter  the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  like 
a  dream  ;  she  was  conscious  of  receiving  a  warm 
greeting  from  her  father,  and  of  being  treated  by 
the  whole  family  with  imusual  tenderness ;  and  she 
was  also  aware  that  Philip  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  interest  in  her.  She  recollected  afterwards, 
though  at  the  time  she  scarcely  noticed  it,  that  when 
she  returned  to  the  room  after  removino;  her  walkinej 
costume,  room  was  made  for  her  at  the  table  next 
to  Philip :  she  felt,  too,  that  beneath  all  the  general 
conversation  which  passed,  there  was  an  under-cur- 
rent of  affectionate,  considerate  speeches  addressed 
by  Philip  to  herself.  It  seemed  to  her,  besides,  as  if 
all  were  acquainted  with  her  new  position,  though 
she  could  scarcely  imagine  how  they  had  guessed  it. 

"  Are  you  going  home  to  night,  Philip  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Rivers,  when  the  supper-tray  had  been  removed. 
"  I  don't  mean  to  speak  inhospitably,  but  I  have  such 
frightful  accounts  of  those  roads  of  yours." 

"I  shall  sleep  at  the  inn,"  said  Philip,  "and  go 
home  early  in  the  morning.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
roads  though ;  but  I  thought  I  might  be  late,  so  I 
told  all  the  people  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Don't  go  very  early,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  ^'  unless 
you  are  obliged,  for  I  want  to  go  w^ith  you,  and 
have  a  look  at  the  works,  and  I  shall  not  choose  to 
be  disturbed  at  daylight.      We    must  have  a  con- 
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sultation  alDOut  various  tilings,  and  Agatha  must  join 


us." 


i{ 


You  are  thinking  of  the  house,  papa,"  said  Aga- 
tha ;  "  but  I  have  no  wishes  about  it  now ;  it  has 
perished,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  gone  for  ever ;  it 
would  be  folly  to  try  to  restore  it." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  her  father, 
for  you  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  build  or 
occupy  a  mansion  of  the  kind.  For  some  time  to 
come,  whatever  capital  you  may  realize  should  be 
employed  in  extending  your  mining  operations ;  and 
if  you  also  intend  to  buy  in  the  scattered  portions  of 
the  estate,  you  will  have  enough  to  do  with  your 
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money, 

"  I  have  given  up  all  my  visions  about  the  house," 
said  Agatha,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  So  much  the  better,  my  child ;  and  you  are  bear- 
ing your  trial,  I  can  see,  like  a  heroine ;  for  it  is  a 
trial,  I  know.  I  feel  it  so,  even  myself ;  I  know  few 
thinirs  that  would  have  shocked  me  so  much  as  the 
news  I  heard  to-night :  I  had  a  value  for  the  old 
house  as  well  as  you,  Agatha." 

Agatha  felt  the  sympathy  her  father's  words  im- 
plied; she  was  sitting  near  him,  and  she  seized  his 
hand  with  an  impulsive  movement  unusual  in  her. 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  Mr.  Rivers,  pressing  her  hand 
in  one  of  his,  and  smoothing  her  hair  fondly  with  the 
other. 

It  was  remarkable  how  sorrow  had  opened  their 
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hearts  to  each  other,  and  how  readily  Agatha's 
shghtest  advances  were  met  by  affection.  She  might 
have  read  a  lesson  respecting  her  former  conduct 
from  the  way  she  was  treated  now. 

"  Yv'ill  you  go  with  me  and  Philip  to-morrow,  and 
have  a  discussion,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  "  or  would  you 
rather  not  see  the  old  place  so  soon  ? "  But  here 
Mrs.  Rivers  interfered: 

"  Agatha  must  not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  she 
has  had  as  much  excitement  as  is  good  for  her,  and 
the  best  thinp-  she  can  do  now  is  to  g;o  to  bed  im- 
mediate^,  and  not  get  up  again  until  I  have  given 
her  my  permission.  If  you  look  at  her,  Henry,  you 
will  see  that  she  is  not  fit  for  anything  of  the  kind 
you  have  been  proposing." 

It  was  true;  Agatha's  eyes  were  glittering,  and 
her  cheek  brilliant  with  the  hue  of  fever,  doubly 
striking  in  her,  on  account  of  her  usual  paleness,  and 
gifting  her  with  a  strange,  unnatural  beauty.  Her 
brain  was  whirling  and  her  knees  trembling,  and  she 
acknowledged  within  herself  that  her  stepmother 
was  right  She  rose  at  once,  and  saying,  "  I  will 
be  obedient,"  advanced  to  receive  her  father's  kiss 
and  good-night. 

"  No  more  good-nights  ;  we  will  take  them  all  for 
granted,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  with  a  playful  authority 
which  she  had  never  used  to  Agatha  before,  but  in 
truth  she  had  never  felt  before  so  completely  that  she 
was  one  of  her  children. 
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Katharine  quietly  went  forward  to  accompany  licr 
sister  from  the  room,  for  she  saw  her  movements 
were  faltering.  Philip,  with  unusual  politeness,  held 
the  door  open  for  them  to  pass,  and  then,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  followed  them  into  the  passage. 

Katharine  scarcely  heard  what  he  said,  and  if  she 
had,  he  would  not  have  heeded,  but  she  was  con- 
scious that  a  good-night  of  uncommon  length  and 
tenderness  passed  between  him  and  Agatha.  Mrs. 
Kivers  had  no  need  to  repeat  her  injunctions  about 
stavincr  in  bed  next  mornino'  for  Ao;atha  could  not 
get  up  when  she  tried.  Her  strength  was  utterly 
exhausted,  and  for  several  days  a  species  of  nervous 
fever  confined  her  to  her  room.  The  fact  of  her 
engagement  could  not  have  been  kept  secret  during 
this  period,  for  Philip's  anxiety  about  her  w^ould 
have  betrayed  it,  had  he  not  spoken  of  it  openly. 

It  created,  of  course,  great  surprise  in  the  family, 
but  after  a  time  they  all  of  them  recalled  sundry 
suspicious  circumstances,  which  might  have  prepared 
them  for  what  had  ensued,  had  it  not  been  so  much 
the  habit  to  look  upon  Agatha  as  a  person  who  could 
have  nothino;  to  do  with  love. 

Katharine  was  unwearied  in  her  attendance  durino; 
Agatha's  illness,  and  in  her  efforts  to  entertain  her 
as  she  was  recovering.  By  degrees,  there  grew  up 
between  the  two  a  close,  sisterly  intimacy,  and 
Agatha  could  show,  without  dread  of  being  a  hypo- 
crite, the  affection  she  had  so  long  felt.     Many  things 
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became  clear  to  lier  during  tlie  days  of  confinement 
to  a  sick-room ;  many  of  the  Avays  in  which  her  in- 
domitable pride  had  shown  itself:  many  respects  in 
which  she  had  failed  to  act  as  she  ought  to  have  done, 
by  those  who  were  bound  to  her  by  the  nearest  of 
ties :  and  many  were  the  resolutions  which  she  made, 
in  all  humility,  against  her  besetting  sins. 

After  her  recovery,  the  family  did  not  stay  much 
lono:er  at  Brackencliif :  it  was  thouo-ht  that  chano;e 
inland  mio;ht  be  as  beneficial  to  her,  as  chano-e  to  the 
sea  had  been  to  others ;  but  before  they  left,  various 
arrangements  were  made  about  affairs  at  Greymore. 
There  was  not  much  to  settle  with  Mr.  Maynard  ;  he 
had  merely  taken  the  place  from  year  to  year,  and 
as  has  been  said  before,  he  had  sustained  scarcely  any 
damage  through  the  fire. 

Agatha  persevered  in  her  determination  not  to 
restore  the  house ;  it  would  have  been  an  enormous 
expense  to  do  so,  and  she  now  felt  that  iiie  days  of 
the  Greymore  Marchmonts  were  over;  that  a  new 
era  had  arisen,  and  that  it  would  be  folly  for  her, 
with  her  unsettled  fortune,  to  attempt  to  revive  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  feudal  times.  Philip  Tliorpe 
had  infused  some  of  his  ideas  into  her  mind,  and  she 
was  beginning,  like  him,  to  consider  that  it  would  be 
a  nobler  use  for  her  money  to  employ  it  in  working 
to  the  utmost  the  newly  discovered  resources  of  her 
property,  and  in  giving  an  example  of  enterprise  in  a 
direction  that  would  be  of  more  real  benefit  to  her 
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country  and   her  fellow-creatures,  tlian   to   attempt 
a  restoration  of  the  system  pursued  by  her  ancestors. 

Besides,  she  could  see  for  herself,  that  times  were 
changed ;  the  Greymore  estate  had  been  broken  up 
and  divided,  and  even  if  she  had  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing together  the  scattered  fragments,  the  old  relation 
between  owner  and  tenant  had  been  destroyed ;  she 
felt  that  she  would  never  be  looked  up  to  with  the 
reverence  which  it  had  been  customary  to  pay  to  the 
lords  of  Greymore  ;  and  she  became  sensible  that  the 
former  interchange  of  kindly  condescension  on  the 
one  side,  and  boundless,  unquestioning  respect  on  the 
other,  was  amongst  the  things  gone  for  ever.  Even 
during  the  few  years  she  had  been  absent,  tke 
"schoolmaster  had  been  at  Greymore;"  Mechanics' 
Institutions  and  reading  societies  had  sprung  up 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  country  people, 
thouo;h  in  a  less  deo-ree  than  those  of  the  manufac- 
turing  districts,  had  begun  to  form  opinions  of  their 
own,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  roused  to  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  a  right  to  think  for  themselves. 

No  :  the  old  times  could  not  return,  when  once  the 
chain  of  connection  had  been  broken,  any  more  than 
niediseval  pastimes  can  now  be  revived  in  unchanged 
form  without  eivino;  rise  to  feelino;s  of  ridicule. 

DO  O 

It  might  not  be  right  perhaps,  Agatha  could  not 
decide  ;  people  might  be  moving  in  a  wrong  direction, 
but  one  thing  was  certain,  that  they  could  not  stand 
still. 
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Philip's  great  anxiety  in  all  tlie  communications  lie 
had  with  Mr.  Rivers  and  Agatha,  was  to  gain  their 
assent  to  his  immediately  commencino;  to  build  a 
house. 

When  Agatha  could  go  out  again,  he  drove 
her  to  Greymore,  and  took  her  once  more  to  the 
place  he  had  shown  her  as  a  good  site,  and  Agatha 
agreed  readily  enough  that  one  should  he  built,  but 
she  persisted  in  saying  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
hurry  about  it,  and  in  shrinking  from  all  Philip's 
allusions  to  the  imaoined  builclins!:  as  their  future  hom.e. 
The  truth  was,  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  her 
own  happiness  whilst  Katharine's  fate  was  undecided  ; 
she  could  not  but  look  upon  herself  as  the  cause  of 
the  cloud  wliicli  rested  upon  Katharine's  life ;  and 
that  a  cloud  existed,  she  was  convinced,  notwith- 
standing Katharine's  constant  cheerfulness  and  her 
perfect  forgiveness. 

She  could  not  rest  or  know  true  peace  without 
tloing  something  to  restore  the  position  in  which 
Katharine  and  Mr.  Wentworth  had  stood  to  each 
other ;  and  she  could  not  dare  to  anticipate  that  her 
own  joy  Avould  be  lasting,  so  long  as  Katharine's  vras 
blighted  through  her. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  overstrained  notion,  but  Agntha 
had,  as  Katharine  had  said,  an  inclination  to  do 
penance,  and  she  experienced  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
mortifying  her  own  wishes,  even  when  possibly  there 
was  no  occasion  to  do  so. 
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But  Philip  was  so  sure  of  lier  real  attacliment  that 
this  seeming  unwillingness  to  anticipate  the  time 
which  he  was  anxious  to  hasten,  did  not  greatly 
annoy  him ;  he  felt  that  they  were  still  in  the  early 
days  of  their  engagement,  and  that  Agatha  only 
resembled  the  generality  of  women,  in  declining 
to  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion  of  marriage. 

Long  engagements,  too,  had  been  the  fashion  in  his 
family,  and  he  knev/  that  without  a  delay  of  some 
months,  he  and  Agatha  would  be  considered  highly 
rash  and  precipitate;  and  though  he  was  not  naturally 
inclined  to  defer  .to  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  did 
not  see  himself  why,  when  people  had  made  up  their 
minds,  they  should  not  be  married  at  once,  he  ceased 
to  press  the  matter  at  present. 

The  world  of  Fairfield  had  much  to  say  when  the 
engagement  became  public,  which  was,  of  course, 
directly  the  Hazel  Bank  family  returned,  though  no 
distinct  announcement  had  been  made  about  it. 
Mrs.  James  Thorpe  was  very  eloquent  on  the  subject, 
declarinfy  that  she  had  always  expected  the  event. 
Miss  Marchmont,  with  all  her  coldness  and  her 
haughtiness,  was  not  a  person  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  lead  a  single  life,  and  as  she  had  little  chance  of 
making  a  county  connection,  and  was  really  "  getting 
on — no  longer  a  girl,"  she  had  at  last  determined  to 
take  up  with  Philip,  who  was,  indeed,  not  at  all  a  bad 
match  for  her,  and  had  been  very  useful  to  her.  As 
for  Philip  himself,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  per- 
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ceived  Miss  Marclimont's  inclination  towards  liim^ 
and  had  yielded  to  lier  influence ;  he  was,  as  every- 
body who  remembered  his  affair  Avith  Katharine 
might  know,  soft  to  a  degree,  where  women  were 
concerned,  and  no  doubt  any  girl  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  might  have  married  him  long  ago.  Changed 
as  he  certainly  was  in  many  ways,  in  this,  it  was 
evident,  he  was  just  the  same. 

Of  course  all  this  never  reached  Agatha's  ears,  and 
if  it  had,  she  would  have  been  beyond  its  annoyance. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  attach  much  weio-ht  to 
Sophia's  opinions,  though  once  upon  a  time  some 
words  of  hers  had  stung  her  sharply.  It  was  a 
different  matter,  however,  as  regarded  the  judgment 
to  be  passed  upon  her  at  the  Grange,  and  she  had  a 
nervous  anxiety  to  hear  what  Philip's  mother  would 
say.  She  knew  that  she  did  not  approach  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  ideal  of  a  wife  for  her  son,  and  though  she 
did  not  expect  opposition,  she  w^as  prepared  to  meet 
with  a  degree  of  coldness.  But  she  was  mistaken. 
Six  months  ago  it  might  have  been  so,  but  in  the 
interval  Mrs.  Thorpe's  estimate  of  Agatha  had  con- 
siderably altered  ;  the  way  she  had  acted  during  the 
time  that  illness  had  visited  Hazel  Bank,  had  placed 
her  in  a  new  and  more  womanly  aspect  before  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Thorpe  ;  she  had  shown  an  amount  of 
consideration  and  practical  usefulness  which  had  not 
been  expected  from  her,  and  she  no  longer  appeared 
to  justify  the  epithet  of  ^'  absent  bookworm,"  which 
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liad  formerly  been  applied  to  lier  by  the  active  mistress 
of  the  Grano;e. 

Philip's  taste  was  odd  certainly,  for  Agatha  did 
not  seem  likely  to  attract  him,  and  yet  she  was  be- 
yond a  doubt  very  good-looking,  and  had  greatly 
improved  since  she  had  taken  more  pains  about  her 
appearance.  And  her  stiffness  had  worn  off  very 
much  lately,  and  when  she  liked,  she  could  really  be 
more  agreeable  than  most  people. 

Altogether  she  would  be  rather  a  daughter-in-law 
to  be  proud  of;  and  even  with  a  house  burnt  down, 
and  an  estate  scattered  and  partly  lost,  she  was 
still  Miss  Marchmont  of  Greymore ;  a  personage 
of  much  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
than  Philip  Thorpe.  So,  Philip's  mother  was  satis- 
fied, though  puzzled,  and  Philip's  father  was  content 
also,  and  checked  all  his  perplexities  by  the  wise 
consideration  that  fancies  were  unaccountable :  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  guess  what  sort  of  people 
were  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 

Everything,  therefore,  was  happily  settled,  and 
Philip  and  Agatha  had  only  themselves  to  please 
about  the  time  of  their  marriage.  The  sole  reason 
for  delay  was  the  want  of  a  house,  but  Philip  set 
to  work  so  energetically  about  building  one,  although 
it  was  autumn,  that  this  difficulty  was  not  likely  to 
be  of  long  continuance. 

Philip,  in  the  meantime,  did  not  suffer  his  love- 
making  to  interfere  with  his  other  pursuits ;  his  at- 
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tentlon  was  more  than  ever  turned  towards  the  mines, 
because  Agatha's  energies  had  taken  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  she  was  never  weary  of  his  plans  and  antici- 
pations^  and  replied  to  his  long,  enthusiastic  letters 
in  a  corresponding  strain. 

Frequent  meetings  alternated  with  the  letters ; 
Philip  visited  the  Grange  so  often  now,  that  his 
mother  was  almost  jealous,  and  began  to  think  she 
had  been  neglected  daring  the  former  part  of  his 
residence  at  Greymore.  But  she  could  not  long 
feel  discontented ;  Agatha  was  daily  becoming  dearer 
to  her,  as  the  better  side  of  her  character  unfolded 
itself  under  the  genial  dominion  of  affection  and 
the  influence  of  a  lowly  spirit.  She  was  much 
more  amiable,  much  readier  to  be  interested  about 
others,  less  wrapt  up  in  herself,  and  less  severe  in  her 
judgments ;  with  her  future  father  and  mother-in-law 
she  became  cordial  and  sympathizing,  and  her  changed 
behaviour  had  the  peculiar  charm  which  rests  upon 
the  frankness  of  the  formerly  reserved. 

Agatha  was  in  truth  greatly  improved  ;  no  longer 
fettered  by  a  degrading  secret,  she  could  open  her 
heart  fearlessly  to  the  softening  and  invigorating  rays 
of  friendship  and  appreciation ;  she  could,  while  ac- 
knowledging in  meekness  her  past  faults,  strive  to 
become  worthy  of  the  praise  which  was  so  readily 
accorded  her. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  moments  of  pride  and 
rebellion,  when  she  found  it  difficult  to  be  open,  and 
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to  resist  tlie  inclination  to  enwrap  herself  in  an 
isolating  superiority:  when  she  thought  bitterly  on 
the  place  she  must  have  forfeited  in  Katharine's 
estimation,  and  chafed  at  the  idea  of  being  treated 
with  indulgence  and  pity.  But  these  were  dark 
periods,  which  became  gradually  more  and  more 
rare  as  she  learned  to  value  properly  the  lessons 
which  discipline  and  regret  had  taught  her,  and 
to  own  that  a  knowledcre  of  her  self-deceivinsj  heart 
had  not  been  too  dearly  purchased. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ANOTHER  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  GRANGE. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  they  say  lie  keeps  one  of  those 
gaming-tables  at  that  German  watering-place:  I 
never  can  remember  the  name  of  it,  though  I  met 
with  it  the  other  day  in  that  book  you  lent  me, 
by  that  man  I  never  could  like  that  you  think  so 
much  about :  the  man  who  makes  all  the  women 
bad  or  sill  v." 

Katharine  laughed. 

^^  Really,  cousin  Bessy,  I  have  to  supply  all  the 
names  when  we  carry  on  a  conversation.  I  suppose 
you  mean  Thackeray  and  Baden-Baden.  But  when 
did  you  hear  this  news  ?  It  is  so  long  since  any 
has  reached  us  about  Mr.  Burton." 

^^  Mrs.  Oakenshaw  was  talking  of  it  at  dinner, 
but  you  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,"  returned 
cousin  Bessy ;  "  I  could  not  hear  the  whole  my- 
self, but  I  mean  to  ask  her  more  about  it  as  soon 
as  I  have  an  opportunity.  I  caught  some  words 
which  interested  me ;  and  you  must  come  too,  and 
hear  what  she  has  to  say :  you  will  like  to  know 
something  of  your  old  friends." 
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Katharine's  heart  gave  a  sudden  leap.  She  knew, 
by  cousin  Bessy's  look  and  manner,  that  when  she 
spoke  of  "  old  friends,"  she  only  referred  to  one — 
could  it  be,  that  after  so  long  an  interval,  she  was 
about  to  hear  something  of  him  ? 

Her  next  speech,  however,  related  merely  to  Mr. 
Burton. 

"  It  is  a  sad  end;  I  used  to  think  he  might  have 
been  a  great  man." 

"  He  is  a  good-for-nothing,"  said  cousin  Bessy, 
emphatically ;  "  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
the  care  of  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Wentworth.  A 
young  man  who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  to  be  hampered  in  this  way  with  two  woman 
depending  upon  him — I  have  no  patience,  I  declare. 
But  see,  your  aunt  has  gone  away,  and  Mrs.  Oaken- 
shaw  is  sitting  by  herself  on  the  sofa ;  let  us  go  and 
hear  what  she  has  to  say." 

This  conversation  took  place  at  the  Grange  after 
dinner  on  Christmas  Day,  and  cousin  Bessy  and 
Katharine  had  been  standing  at  that  very  window 
where  they  had  stood  and  talked  four  years  ago. 

Many  changes  had  taken  place  since  then,  and 
yet  the  appearance  of  the  party  assembled  did  not 
present  any  very  striking  difference.  Hester's  face, 
it  is  true,  had  vanished  from  the  group,  and  Hen- 
rietta Brooke's  sparkling  repartees  and  smooth- 
sounding  speeches  had  given  way  to  the  boisterous 
merriment  and  "  fast "  manners  of  her  sister  Char- 
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lotte,  her  successor  as  tlie  reigning  niece  at  tlie 
Grange.  Caroline  Rivers,  too,  as  a  grown-up  young 
lady,  was  taking  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  circle, 
and  Fanny  had  retired  in  a  corresponding  degree ; 
the  quaint  vivacity  of  the  child  being  merged  in  the 
sedate  propriety  of  the  school-girl  at  home  for  the 
holidays.  She  still  often  gave  wdiat  her  brothers 
called  ^^  cheeky  answers ;  "  but  there  was  more  re- 
straint about  her  than  formerly,  showing  that  she 
had  reached  the  awkward  age. 

With  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Fenton  for  Mr.  Manners,  and  the  addition  of  Mrs. 
Oakenshaw  and  Grace — who  were  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Grange — the  party  w^as  the  same  as  it  had 
been  in  former  years. 

Cousin  Bessy  moved  towards  the  sofa,  and  Katha- 
rine followed ;  she  was  not  ashamed  of  her  interest 
in  tidings  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  though  she  allowed 
cousin  Bessy  to  make  the  first  inquiries. 

"  You  were  talking  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Oaken- 
shaw, about  that  bad  man,  Mr.  Burton,"  she  com- 
menced. 

^^Oli,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Oakenshaw,  as  she  made 
room  for  cousin  Bessy  on  the  sofa — "  he  has  made 
^  a  bad  end;  keeps  a  gaming-table,  and  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  in  the  place,  I  am  told,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  if  all  I  have  heard  about 
Baden-Baden  is  true." 

"  It  was  not  about  him  I  cared  so  much  to  hear, 
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but  about  his  poor  wife  and  child.  Katharine,  my 
love,  here  is  a  nice  low  seat  for  you  by  the  fire. 
Come  here — you  look  quite  cold." 

This  was  not  the  case ;  but  Katharine  understood 
cousin  Bessy's  manceuvre  to  secure  her  a  place 
where  she  could  listen  to  Mrs.  Oakenshaw's  infor- 
mation. She  took  the  proffered  seat,  scarcely  able 
to  forbear  smiling  at  the  transparent  nods  and  winks 
by  which  cousin  Bessy  still  further  explained  her 
meaning. 

"I  saw  Patty  Burton  myself  not  three  months 
ago,"  said  Mrs.  Oakenshaw,  "  when  I  went  to  Lon- 
don to  consult  Dr.  Brandon  about  that  sad  affection 
of  my  fingers ;  I  don't  think  I  have  explained  it  to 
you :  you  don't  know,  Bessy,  wdiat  a  cripple  I  have 
become ;  I  am  obliged  to  take  Grace  there  about 
with  me  everywhere." 

"Was  she  in  London  with  you?"  asked  cousin 
Bessy. 

"No:  Susan  went  with  me  there:  w^ell,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  w^ent  to  consult  Dr.  Brandon,  and  he  told 
me " 

"  And  you  saw  Patty  Burton,"  interrupted  cousin 
Bessy,  again. 

"Really,  Bessy,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  you  any- 
thing, if  you  interrupt  so.  I  was  going  to  explain 
about  my  fingers,"  and  Mrs.  Oakenshaw  went  off 
into  an  elaborate  description  of  her  complaints,  to 
which  the  others  were  obliged  to  listen  before  they 
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could  hope  to  obtain  any  of  tlie  intelligence  for 
which  they  wished.  But  at  length  they  managed  to 
collect  that  Mrs.  Oakenshaw  had  one  day  unex- 
pectedly met  Mrs.  Burton  at  the  physician's  house, 
had  heard  from  her  where  she  was  then  living,  and 
had  promised  to  call  upon  her.  "  Poor  thing !  she 
seemed  glad  enough  to  see  an  old  friend,  and  it  was 
evident  her  proud  spirit  was  broken :  she  looked 
happier,  though,  than  you  would  suppose,  and  said 
her  nephew  and  her  daughter  were  the  greatest  of 
comforts  to  her.  Well,  I  went  to  see  her  one  day 
when  Susan  was  spending  the  day  with  some  friends, 
and  I  felt  rather  lonely  by  myself,  and  very  sur- 
prised I  was  to  find  her  in  a  nice  well-furnished 
house  in  St.  John's  Wood ;  rather  a  small  one,  but  as 
comfortable  as  anybody  could  wish  for.  Yes,  I  will 
say  that  for  him,  Marmaduke  Wentworth  has  been  a 
young  man  in  a  thousand:  I  cannot  tell  you  half 
she  told  me :  at  first  they  were  very  poor,  she  said, 
and  had  to  strus^ale  hard.  He  had  a  situation  in  a 
merchant's  office,  but  only,  I  suppose,  a  small  salary : 
however  he  shared  everything  with  her  and  Alice, 
and  they  all  lived  together  in  small  lodgings,  and 
Alice  worked  embroidery,  which  was  sold  privately 
to  increase  their  means.  Not  a  penny  would  any 
of  them  touch  that  had  been  unlawfully  gained, 
though  that  wretch  Burton  did  write  once  to  his 
wife  and  offer  her  a  part  of  the  sums  he  had  car- 
ried off." 
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"  But  how  did  they  manage  to  get  on  so  as  to  be 
so  well  off  now  ?  "  asked  cousin  Bessy. 

"  Young  Wentworth  vfas  much  liked  by  his  em- 
ployers ;  he  worked  hard,  and  grew  into  quite  a 
clever  man  of  business.  One  never  can  say  what 
people  have  in  them :  I  used  to  think  him  a  poor 
dawdling  kind  of  young  man  myself.  They  in- 
creased his  salary  by  degrees,  and  now  it  is  a  very 
good  one :  besides  this,  he  has  written  for  magazines 
a  good  deal,  and  got  a  connection  with  one  of  the 
leading  papers,  and  he  has  made  some  very  useful 
friends.  Patty  Burton  hinted  that  he  had  hopes  of 
obtaining  through  some  of  them  an  employment 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  one  he  has  at  present, 
for  though  he  works  hard,  she  says,  he  does  not 
really  like  it.  Something  under  Government,  I  think 
she  meant." 

"  And  did  you  see  him  ?  "  inquired  cousin  Bessy, 
glancing  towards  Katharine,  but  Katharine's  face  was 
invisible,  turned  towards  the  fire. 

"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Oakenshaw,  "  he  was  away 
in  the  city,  and  I  left  London  so  soon,  I  had  not  time 
to  call  again." 

"  And  Alice  ?  " 

"  Alice  is  a  nice,  ladylike,  quiet  girl ;  not  exactly 
pretty,  but  sweet-looking,  and  quite  the  joy  of  her 
mother's  life;  indeed  she  was  the  sunshine  of  the 
house,  her  mother  said,  when  she  was  out  of  hearing, 
and  kept  them  cheerful  and  alive  with  her  pleasant 
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talk  and  her  music  in  the  evenings.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  she  and  her  cousin  make  a  match  of  it, 
with  all  their  sino^ino-  too;ether  and  so  on.  There 
was  a  pretty  little  cottage  piano  in  the  room^,  and 
heaps  of  music  I  noticed." 

"  Did  Mrs.  Burton  hint  at  such  a  thing  ?  "  asked 
cousin  Bessy,  with  another  look  at  the  downcast 
liead,  which  was  drooping  lower  and  lower,  and 
seeming  more  resolutely  to  turn  towards  the  fire. 

"  Why,  no — not  exactly;  only  she  spoke  of  changes, 
and  not  expecting  always  to  keep  her  child's  affection 
to  herself,  and  she  sighed  a  little,  poor  thing !  though 
of  course  the  match  would  be  a  most  suitable  one. 
Yet,  perhaps,  she  feels  that  Alice  will  never  be  so 
much  her  own  again,  and,  as  she  said,  she  has  few 
friends.  She  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  those  she 
formerly  knew,  which  accounts  for  our  never  having 
heard  of  her :  it  was  her  nephew's  wish  as  much  as 
her  own,  she  said,  to  separate  themselves  altogether 
from  their  past  life,  and  of  course  she  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  seek  new  friends." 

"  And  how  does  she  look  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well ;  she  is  ailing  sometimes,  and 
her  nephew  insists  upon  having  the  best  advice  for 
her,  but,  between  om'selves,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  the  matter  with  her.  You  may  remember  in 
her  youth  she  was  always  as  strong  and  ruddy  as  a 
milkmaid ;  in  fact,  at  her  father's  farm  she  worked 
like  one.     Now,  of  course,  she  feels  that  she  cannot 
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do  as  slie  did  in  those  days,  but  still  slie  is  very 
different  from  a  poor  creature  like  me,  delicate  from 
my  cliildliood,  and  with  my  life  despaired  of  many  a 
time.     J  could  never  have  lived  throuodi  what  she 

O 

has;  neither  my  frame  nor  my  spirits  would  have 
stood  it.  Even  now,  she  looks  as  if  she  could  take 
me  up  in  her  arms  and  carry  me.  And  speaking  of 
appearance  reminds  me  of  Miss  Marchmont ;  I  really 
never  saw  a  young  woman  so  much  improved  in  my 
life.  I  declare  she  looks  ten  vears  vouno'er  than 
she  did  when  first  I  saw  her:  plumpness  is  particu- 
larly becoming  to  her,  for  she  is  on  too  large  a  scale 
to  be  slight :  she  used  to  be  so  wiry  and  stiff  when 
she  was  thin.  She  would  strike  anv  one  as  handsome 
now." 

"  She  looks  better  as  a  woman  than  she  did  as  a 
girl,"  said  Katharine,  looking  up  for  the  first  time, 
*^  and,  unlike  most  of  us,  improves  with  age.  She 
will  come  out  quite  a  beauty  I  dare  say,  when  the 
rest  of  us  are  withered  old  women." 

Katharine  spoke  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness :  slie 
was  only  three-and-twenty,  yet  in  her  own  eyes  she 
looked  faded  and  worn. 

"  Love  and  happiness  are  great  beautifiers,"  said 
cousin  Bessy ;  "  but  you  arc  too  young  to  talk  in  that 
way." 

'•'And  Philip,"  said  Mrs.  Oakenshaw,  following 
the  train  of  her  own  thoughts,  "  how  changed  he 
is  too !  and  who  would  have  thouirht  of  those  two 
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going  together :  what  are  you  abont,  Miss  Katha- 
rine, to  let  them  all  get  married  before  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  to  follow  cousin  Bessy's  example," 
said  Katharine,  laughing. 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  it  is  all  very  well  to  be  an  old 
maid,  but  you  know  I  have  always  told  you  I  did 
not  recommend  people  to  imitate  me.  And  you  will 
be  married,  never  fear,"  said  cousin  Bessy. 

"  There  is  time  enough  before  you,  at  any  rate," 
said  Mrs.  Oakenshaw.  "  I  am  far  from  approving  of 
those  very  early  marriages  :  Miss  Marchmont,  in  my 
opinion,  has  just  reached  the  age  when  a  sensible 
young  woman  may  be  willing  to  change  her  con- 
dition :  my  niece  Susan  is  engaged,  you  know,  and 
she  is  about  the  same  age.  But  see,  the  gentlemen 
are  coming  in.  How  Miss  Marchmont  brightens  up, 
and  makes  room  for  Philip  near  her ;  and  how  de- 
voted he  is  to  her,  and  yet  no  nonsense  about  either 
of  them  !  She  behaves  just  in  the  refined  way  one 
would  expect  from  a  well-born  young  woman  as  she 
is.  Philip  is  really  fortunate  in  making  such  a 
connection  :  as  I  told  my  friend  Mrs.  Thorpe  just 
now,  an  alliance  with  an  old  family  like  that  of 
the  Marchmonts  of  Greymore  is  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed." 

It  was  now  tea-time,  and  Katharine  joined  a 
younger  circle  near  the  table.  She  naturally  wished 
to  eain  from  Grace  Oakenshaw  some  further  infer- 
mation  respecting  Mr.  Wentworth,  but  Grace  knew 
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less  than  lier  aunt  did,  Susan  not  having  had  much 
interest  in  collecting  news  on  the  subject  when  she 
had  been  in  London  with  Mrs.  Oakenshaw.  She 
had  indeed  seen  Mrs.  Burton  at  Dr.  Brandon's,  but 
not  had  any  particular  conversation. 

Poor  Katharine !  after  managing,  with  infinite 
pains,  to  lead  Grace  to  speak  on  the  desired  topic, 
she  found  only  disajipointment,  and  could  not  even 
gain  any  decisive  idea  upon  the  point  which  at 
once  interested  and  tormented  her — the  possibility 
of  a  future  union  between  Marmaduke  and  his 
cousin. 

Everything  else  she  had  heard  had  given  her 
unmixed  satisfaction ;  she  was  proud  of  him,  but 
not  surprised.  That  he  should  act  nobly  and  ener- 
getically, was  only  to  act  according  to  his  nature. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  customary  visit  was  paid 
to  the  kitchen,  where  the  farm-labourers  were  beino; 
entertained.  Agatha  felt  that  she  was  the  grand 
object  of  attention,  as  all  the  servants  and  depen- 
dants knew  by  this  time  that  she  was  the  future 
bride  of  Mr.  Philip,  and  naturally  enough  looked 
on  her  v/ith  more  interest  than  when  she  had  been 
simply  Mr.  Bivers'  eldest  daughter.  After  a  time 
she  managed  to  withdraw  from  the  group,  and  to 
walk  up  the  passage  which  led  to  the  dial  garden. 
She  had  reached  the  door  before  she  remembered 
that  it  was  the  spot  where  she  had  talked  with  Philip 
four  years  ago.     A  desire  for  a  few  minutes  of  quiet 
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tliouglit  came  over  her,  and  slie  pushed  open  the 
unhitched  door  and  walked  out.  It  was  a  clear, 
cold,  starlight  night,  but  Agatha  seldom  minded 
cold,  and  her  dress  was  warm  and  made  up  to  the 
throat,  so  she  continued  to  pace  up  and  down  under 
the  elder-trees  for  some  time. 

She  could  not  be  absent  long,  though,  without 
being  missed  by  Philip,  and  by-and-by  he  came  to 
seek  her.  Though  he  affected  to  scold  her  for  being 
out  of  doors  without  cloak  or  shawl,  he  did  not  object 
to  her  staying  out  a  few  minutes  longer  when  he 
WT.s  bv  her  side. 

"  We  have  scarcely  had  a  word  together  to-day," 
he  said,  "  and  I  must  go  to  Greymore  to-mor- 
row." 

"  But  you  are  comino-  aaain  soon  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  of  course  I  am  ;  but  does  it  not  strike  you, 
Ao;atha,  that  I  am  wastino-  a  o-reat  deal  of  time  in 
travellino;  backwards  and  forwards  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  be  together,  than  one  of  us  at  Hazel 
Bank  and  the  other  at  Greymore  ?  How  long  is  this 
to  last  ?  " 

''  It  has  not  lasted  so  very  long,"  said  Agatha. 

'•'  That  is  not  like  you,  Agatha :  you  generally 
give  direct  answers,"  said  Philip.  "  Why  do  you 
always  refuse  to  iix  a  time  for  this  unsatisfactory  life 
to  end  ?  We  have  waited  long  enough  already ;  we 
are  not  children,  but  old  enough  to  know  our  own 
minds.     I  cannot  see  any  purpose  in  putting  off  our 
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happiness.     Life  is  not  so  long  that  we  can  afford  to 
waste  it." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Agatha,  "  why  I  object  to 
make  a  decision.  So  long  as  Katharine  is  unhappy, 
I  cannot  plan  any  happiness  for  myself." 

"  But  Katharine  is  not  unhappy." 

"  Not  exactly,  perhaps,  but  I  know  she  thinks 
about  Mr.  Wentworth.  If  it  had  not  been  for  me 
she  would  have  been  his  wife  by  this  time  ;  now 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  still  thinks  of 
her ;  whether  they  will  ever  meet,  and  all  be  ex- 
plained. I  cannot  marry  you,  Philip,  till  I  have 
done  something  to  put  the  two  on  their  former  foot- 
in  fy  towards  each  other."  • 

''But  how  could  you  do  it?"  said  Philip;  "you 
have  no  more  chance  than  Katharine  has  of  meetino- 
Mr.  Wentworth,  and  even  if  you  could  enter  into 
any  explanations  with  him,  you  would  seem  to  be 
assuming  that  Katharine  cared  for  him,  and  was 
only  waiting  to  receive  his  renewed  j)roposals  or 
whatever  that  letter  contained.  Now  what  you  con 
sider  a  woman's  delicacy,  would  be  outraged  by 
such  a  proceeding." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Agatha,  "  and  I 
own  I  do  not  see  clearly  how  to  gain  my  end ;  but 
till  it  is  gained,  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  you. 
I  heard  to-day  from  Mrs.  Oakenshaw  various  things 
about  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  I  might  easily  get  his 
address  from  her,  but  still  I  could  not  write  to  him 
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witliout  knowing  whether  he  still  thinks  of  Katha- 
rine. If  you  can  suggest  anything,  I  am  only  too 
willing  to  hear :  you  ought  to  know,  Philip,  that  I 
will  not  remain  parted  from  you  a  moment  longer 
than  is  necessary." 

Philip  was  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments. 

"  I  can  see  one  way  of  managing  the  affair,"  he 
said,  at  length ;  "  but  you  must  withdraw  your  rash 
words,  Agatha.  Before  we  are  married  my  plan 
will  not  be  practicable.  You  know  that  Manners 
and  I  were  latterly  very  friendly  and  intimate ; 
since  he  has  left  Cover  dale  we  have  corresponded 
occasionally,  though,  through  my  fault  I  believe, 
we  have  not  had  any  communication  for  a  long 
time." 

*^  Then  why  not  write  at  once  and  ask  him  every- 
thing?" said  Agatha,  impatiently. 

**I  could  not  do  it  without  making  him  suspect 
that  I  had  particular  reasons  for  inquiring  about 
Mr.  Wentvforth,  as  I  have  never  shown  any  interest 
in  him  before ;  besides,  if  I  did  find  out  all  about 
him,  it  could  do  no  good.  I  don't  think  you  could 
explain  things  without  seeing  him :  by  writing  you 
would  compromise  Katharine,  and  in  any  way  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  betraying  too  much  of 
your  own  mind  to  him." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  shrink  from  that,"  said  Agatha. 
"  I  shall  be  careful,  of  course,  of  Katharine's  dignity, 
but  I  must  not  mind  sacrificing  my  own." 
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"  But  I  could  not  bear  you  to  do  that,"  said  Philip  ; 
"  to  have  you  confessing  to  him  that  you  once 
fancied No,  Agatha,  I  could  not  endure  that." 

Agatha's  face  crimsoned,  and  she  pressed  her  lips 
together. 

"  Philip,  I  must  make  what  atonement  I  can,  but 
the  choice  is  still  open  to  you;  if  you  fear  any 
degradation  from " 

"  Hush,  Agatha,  I  was  wrong,"  said  Philip  ;  "  you 
will  only  act  nobly  and " 

"But  the  plan,  Philip?" 

"  Well,  shortly  before  our  marriao;e,  I  will  write 
to  Manners  and  ask  for  his  congratulations  ;  then 
during  our  tour,  for  I  suppose  we  shall  do  like  oth^r 
people  and  have  one,  we  will  contrive  to  be  in  his 
neighbourhood  and  see  him.  You  know  we  have 
agreed  that  we  wish  to  see  our  own  country  instead 
of  going  abroad,  and  you  have  often  mentioned  that 
you  would  like  to  visit  Cornwall  and  the  Land's 
End.  Manners  lives  in  Devonshire ;  it  will  be  easy 
to  meet  him,  and  in  a  casual  way  I  will  get  all  the 
information  you  require." 

"  But,  Philip,  I  really  do  not  think  you  have  the 
gift  of  getting  out  information  in  a  casual  manner, 
and  you  would  make  Mr.  Manners  suspicious  di- 
rectlv." 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  could  do  with  a  strono: 
motive." 

"  It  seems  so  far-fetched,"  said  Agatha. 

Q2 
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"  Hear  me  to  the  end.  Afterwards  we  will  go 
to  London ;  Manners  will  give  me  some  commission 
to  his  friend ;  at  any  rate  we  will  find  out  some  way 
of  meeting  him,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  still  thinks  of  Katharine,  and  then 
you  shall  tell  him  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  make 
him  again  write  or  speak  to  her.  I  do  not  see  that 
you  need  tell  him  why  she  did  not  get  the  letter, 
at  least  why  you  wished " 

"  If  only  it  could  be  managed  before — if  I  could 
feel  satisfied  before  our  marriage,"  said  Agatha. 

"  It  could  not  be  done  before,"  interrupted  Philip  ; 
^'^  you  must  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Wentworth  ; 
writing  would  not  do ;  it  w^ould  make  it  too  serious 
a  business,  and  he  would  suspect  too  much.  In 
conversation  you  could  let  him  know  that  Katharine 
had  not  received  the  letter." 

"But  I  must  be  sincere,"  said  Agatha;  "?/ozi, 
Philip,  do  not  advise  equivocation." 

"  No ;  only  writing  makes  it  so  much  more  im- 
portant, and  affects  Katharine  as  much  as  yourself. 
You  must  see  him,  and  until  you  are  married  and 
go  up  to  London  with  me,  I  see  no  chance  of  your 
doing  so.  Besides,  as  a  married  woman,  you  can 
make  any  communication  of  the  kind  much  better 
than  you  can  now." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Agatha;  "but  I  don't  wish  to 
spare  myself;  and,  after  all,  it  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory." 
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Not    very   complimentaiy   to  me/'   said   Philip, 

bat  now  let  us  talk  of  ourselves  ;  you  cannot  object 
to  fixing  the  time  now." 

Agatha  no  lono;er  raised  difficulties  ;  the  house 
would  be  ready  in  spring  or  early  summer,  and  their 
tour  would  occupy  some  time,  so  at  length  April  was 
the  month  decided  upon  for  their  marriage. 

When,  after  much  lingering,  they  returned  to  the 
house,  they  found  all  the  party  assembled  in  the 
drawincr-room :  but  their  absence  had  not  caused 
many  remarks.  They  had  all  the  privileges  of 
acknowledged  lovers,  and  no  one  thought  of  teasing 
them.  They  were  neither  of  them  the  sort  of  per- 
sons to  encourage  joking,  and  it  was  sometime*  a 
subject  of  complaint  amongst  the  younger  ones,  that 
there  was  no  fun  in  watching  them,  they  were  sa 
matter-of-fact.  Even  the  lynx-eyed  Mrs.  James 
Thorpe  did  not  find  much  to  observe,  and  though 
she  directed  Charlotte  Brooke's  attention  to  Agatha 
as  she  came  in,  and  said  something  in  an  audible 
voice  about  "  a  cold  evening  "  and  "  garden  walks," 
she  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the  colour  on  Agatha's 
delicate  cheek. 

When  the  Hazel  Bank  party  drove  away  that 
night,  Philip  wdiispered,  as  he  placed  Agatha  in  the 
carriage : 

"  We  shall  meet  on  New  Year's  day,  I  am  coming 
back  for  Hester's  party  ;  and  then  we  can  talk  about 
April :  only  three  months,  my  Agatha  !  " 
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Only  three  montlis,"  she  repeated;  and  they 
parted. 

Agatha  had  been  very  happy  that  evening  after 
her  conversation  with  Phihp  in  the  garden,  but  when 
she  was  once  more  alone,  her  mind  misgave  her  that 
she  had  consented  too  readily  to  ratify  her  happiness, 
before  using  some  exertions  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  that  of  Katharine. 

She  recalled  Philip's  evident  repugnance  to  her 
making  any  disclosure  of  her  w^eakness  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  if  she  really  were 
his  wife  she  might  share  his  ideas,  and  become  per- 
suaded to  give  up  her  intention.  She  would  then,  by 
compromising  her  own  dignity,  be  compromising  his ; 
and  once  more,  she  bitterly  lamented  the  folly  and 
the  guilt  that  had  brought  her  into  such  a  position. 
But  it  was  her  clear  duty  to  let  Mr.  Wentworth 
know  that  it  was  no  fault  of  Katharine's  that  his  letter 
had  remained  so  long  unanswered,  and  without  taking 
the  blame  upon  herself,  it  v^as  impossible  to  make  him 
aware  of  the  fact,  except  by  wrapping  up  the  whole 
affair  in  a  mystery  which  might  be  a  source  of  future 
discussion  and  unpleasant  surmises  between  Katha- 
rine and  himself.  Katharine  she  knew  would  never 
betray  her,  but  she  ought  not  to  leave  her  anything 
to  betray.  And  yet  slip  could  understand  Philip's 
reluctance,  that  the  woman  of  his  choice  should  own 
to  another  man  that  she  had  committed  so  £rrave  an 
error,  and,  w^orse  still,  should  allow  that  other  man  to 
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imagine  that  she  had  ever  felt  an  interest  in  him 
which  he  had  not  returned.  Thouo-h  she  micjht 
harden  herself  ao-ainst  her  own  feelino;s  in  such  a 
case,  she  could  not  withstaiid  those  of  another.  No ; 
if  she  were  Philip's  wife,  she  would  scarcely  have  a 
right  to  confess — a  right  to  make  him  ashamed  of 
her. 

There  was  madness  in  the  thought ;  for  him  to  he 
ashamed  of  her !  he,  whose  wife  ought  to  be  so 
superior,  so  elevated !  And  yet  she  must  do  justice 
to  Katharine,  at  whatever  risk  to  herself.  Let  Mr. 
Wentworth  imagine  what  he  would  about  her  former 
partiality,  her  jealousy,  and  her  motives,  he  yet  must 
be  told  the  whole  truth  about  the  way  she  had  act^d. 
It  was  plain,  whilst  she  still  had  her  freedom  she 
must  speak ;  afterwards,  let  Philip  draw  back  if  he 
willed  it. 

Ao;atha  arrived  at  this  decision  after  much  thought 
and  many  tears,  but  it  was  irrevocable ;  her  only 
difficulty  now  was  the  way  to  accomplish  her  desio;n, 
for  she  saw,  as  Philip  did,  that  there  were  objections 
to  her  writing  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  unless  she  were 
assured  that  he  was  still  desirous  of  ffainino-  Katha- 
rine's  love. 

Philip,  meantime,  was  not  in  a  happier  frame  of 
mind :  the  satisfaction  he  had  experienced  in  having 
induced  Agatha  to  name  a  fixed  time  for  their  union, 
did  not  long  remain  unmixed  ;  he  began  to  consider 
what  she  had  said  to  him  about  her  determination  to 
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avow  to  Mr.  Wentwortli  her  treachery  in  concealing 
his  letter,  and  he  shrank  natnrally  enough  from  her 
doing;  so. 

It  seemed  unnecessary.  Quixotic,  and  degrading, 
and  he  regretted  having  formed  any  plan  to  facili- 
tate it.  There  seemed  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Katharine's  happiness  had  suffered,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability Mr.  Wentworth  had  soon  forgotten  her.  Why 
should  Agatha  interfere  ? — why  should  she  confess 
so  much,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not  but  conclude 
love  for  him  had  influenced  her?  And  though  he 
firmly  believed  that  Agatha  never  had  loved  any  one 
as  she  now  loved  him,  yet  to  have  another  man  sus- 
pect that  she  had  ever  felt  the  remotest  shadow  of 
liking  for  him  was  insufferable. 

That  Mr.  Wentworth  would  have  generosity 
enough  to  close  his  eyes  to  so  obvious  a  conclusion, 
he  coidd  not  believe  ;  doubtless  he  would  see  readily 
enough  what  was  so  flatterino;  to  his  self-conceit. 
Philip  knew  little  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  rival 
in  Katharine's  regard,  and  who  had  also  preceded 
him  in  Agatha's  affections,  or,  at  least  in  her  fancy, 
and  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  consistent  with  man's 
nature  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should  look 
upon  him  with  unprejudiced  eyes. 

He  had  never  envied  him  his  superiority  in  attrac- 
tive qualities,  but  he  had  never  given  him  credit  for 
much  beyond  surface  advantages. 

Apart   from   Agatha,   Philip  worked   himself  up 
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into  a  state  of  impatience  at  her  extreme  notions  of 
repentance  and  atonement,  and  he  resolved  to  oppose 
them  with  the  whole  force  of  his  will ;  he  closed  his 
eyes  resolutely  to  the  secret  belief  of  his  higher  na- 
ture, that  she  was  only  intending  to  act  witli  simple 
truth  and  justice,  and  that  positive  duty  required 
what  he  repeated  to  himself  was  morbid  and  exag- 
o;erated. 

Thus  both  Philip  and  Agatha  passed  the  few  days 
of  their  separation  in  uncomfortable  thoughts  and  un- 
pleasant conclusions :  though  some  letters  Avere  ex- 
changed between  them,  during  the  interval,  neither 
of  them  alluded  to  the  subject  which  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupying their  minds ;  it  was  reserved  for  discussion 
until  they  met,  and  they  both  looked  forward  to  New 
Year's  day  with  more  mingled  emotions  than  gene- 
rally attended  a  prospect  of  seeing  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  MEETING,  A  DISPUTE,  AND   A  DISCLOSURE. 

It  was  tlie  evening  of  New  Year's  clay;  Katharine 
and  Hester  were  sitting  together  in  the  young  wife's 
pretty  dressing-room  at  Somerford  Court. 

A  cheerful  fire  blazed  in  the  grate ;  the  cold  twi- 
light was  shut  out  by  the  long  folds  of  the  crimson 
curtains  ;  wax  lio-hts  shone  above  the  tastefal  toilette 
apparatus,  and  were  reflected  in  the  tall  clieval  glass. 
Various  articles  of  evening  costume  were  scattered 
about — rich,  glistening  silk,  and  delicate  lace,  and 
brilliant  flowers ;  and  the  light  quivered  and  sparkled 
on  the  glittering,  costly  gems,  which  flashed  forth 
from  open  jewel-cases. 

A  somewhat  different  scene  from  that  which  had 
formerlv  witnessed  the  confidences  of  the  sisters ! 

And  yet  many  things  might  remind  one  strangely 
of  old  times :  there  was  no  attendant  in  the  room ; 
and  Hester,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  her  simple 
dressing-gown,  was  submitting  with  a  resigned  air, 
and  her  usual  expression  of  indiff'erence  to  her 
charms,  to  Katharine's  elaborate  arrangement  of  her 
silky  tresses. 
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Katliarine  had  been  staying  at  Somerford  for  two 
or  three  days,  to  assist  its  youthfal  mistress  in  the 
mana2;ement  of  the  Christmas  festivities :  to-nio-ht 
Agatha  and  Henry,  and  the  younger  girls,  had  also 
arrived,  to  take  part  in  the  ball  which  w^as  to  cele- 
brate the  New  Year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivers  had 
paid  a  quiet  visit  some  days  previously,  and  Hester's 
younger  brothers  preferred  staying  w4th  her  when 
an  amusement  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  than 
dancing  was  in  question.  Hester's  maid  had  been 
despatched  to  preside  at  the  toilette  of  her  other 
'sisters,  and  she  had,  as  of  old,  given  up  herself 
to  the  care  of  Katharine. 

"  How  strange  it  seems  for  Philip  and  Agatha* 
to  be  engaged  ! "  she  said,  after  an  interval  of  silence  ; 
"  and  last  year,  at  this  time,  who  would  have  ima- 
gined that  Agatha  would  have  changed  so  greatly ! 
Still,  Katharine,  I  cannot  quite  understand  her." 

*'^  Nor  I,"  said  Katharine,  "  though  we  are  really 
friends  now,  and  on  many  points  quite  confidential." 

"  Does  she  talk  to  you  of  Philip  ?  "  asked  Hester. 

"  Sometimes ;  but  she  will  seldom  speak  of  their 
marriage,  and  lately  she  has  been  particularly  odd ; 
breaking  oflp  in  the  midst  of  allusions  to  the  future, 
and  going  away  to  shut  herself  up  as  she  used  to 
do." 

"  I  shall  never  understand  her,"  said  Hester ;  "  and 
I  cannot  imagine  how  you  two  became  so  suddenly 
intimate  when  we  were  away.     Leonard  w^as  as  much 
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surprised  as  I  was,  to  find  such  a  change  when  we 
came  back." 

"It  was  a  fortunate  thing,"  said  Katharine,  "  other- 
wise I  should  have  missed  you  even  more  than  I  do. 
Not  that  the  confidence  between  Agatha  and  me  is 
anything  like  what  ours  used  to  be ;  nothing  can 
ever  be  like  that." 

"  Why  do  you  say  ^  used  to  be,'  Katharine?"  asked 
Hester.     "  Am,  I  grown  less  confidential  ?  " 

"  No  ;  only  you  are  married,"  said  Katharine,  with 
a  half  laugh,  "  and  I  know  that  all  I  say  will  be 
told  to  Leonard,  Don't  be  vexed,  Hester  ;  I  am  not 
complaining :  we  are  as  unreserved  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  be." 

"  We  are  not  girls  at  home  together,"  said  Hester, 
thoughtfully.  "  Katharine,  I  sometimes  wish  you 
had  some  one  you  could  tell  everything  to  as  I  do  to 
Leonard.  But  I  must  not  speak  on  this  subject; 
only  if  any  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  want 
of  confidence,  I  am  the  person,  not  you.  You  never 
will  explain  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  satisfaction 
you  assure  me  you  feel  about  Mr.  Wentworth." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  I  have  done,"  said 
Katharine ;  "I  wish  I  could,  but  it  would  be  a  piece 
of  injustice  to  another  person  if  I  were  to  explain 
entirely." 

"  So  you  have  told  me  before,  but  it  is  a  continual 
puzzle  to  me.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  glad 
you  have  this   security  that  he  did    care    for  you. 
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I  tliink  I  should  like  you  to  forget  old  times.  I 
almost  wonder  you  did  not  like  Vincent  Percival. 
You  never  told  me  about  that,  Katharine;  and  if 
he  had  not  been  frank  with  Leonard  I  should  not 
have  known  positively  that  you  had  rejected  him." 

'^  It  would  scarcely  have  been  fair  to  him  to  have 
told  even  you,"  said  Katharine ;  "  I  should  not  have 
fancied  he  would  wish  Leonard  to  know  it.  How- 
ever, you  see  he  has  soon  forgotten  me,  as  he  is 
already  engaged  to  another  person." 

'^  He  has  not  forgotten  you  for  all  that,"  said 
Hester ;  "  he  told  Leonard  that  you  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  woman's  good  qualities,  and  made  him  believe 
in  candour  and  unworldliness,  and  a  host  of  thine-s 
he  had  cynically  begun  to  doubt ;  and  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  you  that  he  has  become  aware  of  the 
general  perfections  of  womankind." 

Katharine  smiled. 

*^  Rather  carious  reasoning ;  I  don't  know  whether 
I  ouo;ht  to  feel  much  flattered  or  the  reverse.  I 
think  the  old  theory  of  a  heart  being  caught  on  the 
rebound,  accounts  for  his  behaviour  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  Lie  has  found  a  Juliet  to  my  Rosa- 
lind, that  is  all.  But,  Hester,  we  really  must  not 
dawdle  any  longer ;  your  head  is  almost  perfect 
now,  I  think,  so  you  must  get  up  and  put  on  your 
dress,  or  I  shall  not  have  time  to  finish  my  own 
toilette,  and  you  know  a  passee  person  requires  some 


care." 
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'^  What  nonsense,  Katliarine  !  talking  of  being 
passee,  you  look  just  as  well  as  ever  you  did.  Yes, 
I  see  you  have  done  my  hair  beautifully,  but  don't 
I  look  too  grand  in  these  flowers  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all  ;  you  are  a  married  woman,  you 
know,  and  if  you  say  any  more  I  shall  make  you 
wear  feathers ;  but  pray,  be  quick  with  your  dress." 

Hester  was  soon  ready,  and  looked  undeniably 
lovely  in  her  dress  of  aerial  lace,  and  coiffure  of  pure 
white  water-lilies,  mingled  with  long  sprays  of  the 
pale  blue  wistaria.  The  two  or  three  choice  jewels 
which  completed  her  adornment  did  not  destroy  the 
simple  elegance  of  appearance,  though  they  gave 
her  a  slight  increase  of  dignity,  which  became  her 
new  position.  Katharine,  after  a  hasty  glance  of 
approval,  v/ithdrew  to  attend  to  her  own  costume, 
leaving  Hester  to  await  her  return. 

"  Or  stay,  Katharine,"  exclaimed  Hester,  sud- 
denly, "  I  may  as  well  go  with  you  and  fasten  your 
dress." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  you,  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
rushing  about  and  destroying  the  first  freshness  of 
your  gorgeous  array !  I  will  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing :  I  shall  find  plenty  of  people  to  help  me ; 
and  you  must  stay  quietly  here  till  I  come  for  you. 
Mind  you  don't  sit  any  nearer  the  fire,  or  your  face 
will  be  flushed." 

"  What  a  fuss  you  make  about  me,  Katharine ! " 
said  Hester,  laughing,  as  Katharine  left  the  room. 
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It  was  not  long  before  slie  again  made  lier  ap- 
pearance, and  the  sisters  then  descended  to  the  draw 
ing-room,  where  they  found  Leonard  all  alone. 

*^  Katharme  has  been  dressmg  me,"  said  Hester  to 
her  husband ;  "  I  hope  you  think  me  very  dazzling." 

Leonard  made  a  reply  which  was  so  extremely 
lover-like  that  Katharine  thought  she  might  as  well 
leave  the  young  couple  to  themselves,  and  she  walked 
across  the  room  into  the  conservatory.  They  looked 
so  radiant  and  handsome  in  their  youth  and  love  and 
happiness,  that  Katharine,  notwithstanding  her  sym- 
pathising nature  and  her  habitual  control  over  her 
spirits,  was  for  a  moment  dejected  at  the  contrast 
they  presented  to  herself.  She  felt  very  old  and 
forlorn,  and  fancied  she  must  appear  so  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  She  caught  sight  of  herself  in  one  of  the 
mirrors  as  she  passed ;  how  pale  she  looked  compared 
with  Hester  I  how  inanimate  and  uninterested !  Surely 
whatever  little  attractiveness  she  had  ever  possessed 
must  have  vanished  lono:  ao:o  ! 

Katharine  did  not  do  herself  justice :  in  fact,  like 
most  people  whose  beauty  depends  chiefly  upon 
expression,  she  never  saw  her  face  at  its  best. 
Katharine  gravely  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass 
whilst  dressing  her  hair,  or  curiously  examining 
the  alterations  time  had  made  in  her  countenance, 
was  very  different  from  Katharine  eager  in  conversa- 
tion, or  interested  in  listening. 

Whatever  her  face  had  lost  in  brightness  during 
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the  last  few  years,  it  had  gained  in  sweetness  and 
depth :  and  now,  on  this  evening,  with  her  delicate 
complexion  set  off  to  advantage  by  her  dress  of  pale, 
soft  pink,  her  rich  chesnut  hair,  gleaming  in  the  lamp- 
light and  adorned  by  clustering  wild  roses ;  her  clear 
brown  eyes,  shining  steadily  forth,  beneath  her  open 
white  brow ;  and  her  light  agile  figure,  graceful  in 
its  rapid  movements,  Katharine  was,  in  her  own 
peculiar  way,  quite  as  charming  as  she  had  ever 
been. 

By  the  time  she  returned  from  the  conservatory, 
some  of  the  guests  had  arrived,  and  Agatha  and 
Caroline  had  descended  from  their  rooms.  Fanny, 
though  in  the  house,  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
Her  mother  thought  her  too  young,  and  she  herself 
preferred  remaining  in  the  background,  but  from  the 
recess  on  the  staircase  she  could  see  distinctly  the 
groups  in  the  hall,  and  scrutinize  the  dresses  with- 
out being  herself  observed.  Caroline  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  gentlemen,  making  engagements  for  the 
dances :  she  was  becomingly  dressed ;  looked  mode- 
rately pretty,  and  decidedly  at  her  ease :  there  was 
no  fear  that  Caroline  would  not  make  her  own  way 
in  society. 

Agatha  was  sitting  on  a  couch  near  Hester,  watch- 
ing for  the  entrance  of  Philip  Thorpe  with  unusual 
impatience,  though  not  betraying  any  of  it  in  her 
manner. 

She  had  never,  in  Katharine's  opinion,  looked  so 
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handsome  before ;  there  was  a  brilliant  light  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  faint  crimson  hue  on  her  generally  colour- 
less cheek,  great  enhancements  of  her  charms,  but 
sure  signs,  to  those  who  knew  her  well,  of  strong 
mental  ao;itation.  Her  rich  black  lace  dress  and  the 
scarlet  pomegranate  blossoms  in  her  hair  became  her 
admirably. 

Katharine  knew  that  she  was  disturbed,  but  she 
could  not  guess  the  cause,  and  she  had  not  time  to 
speculate  upon  it,  being  soon  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
amusements  of  the  evening. 

With  all  her  troubles,  slie  had  still  some  lightness 
of  heart;  and  youth  and  the  contagion  of  gaiety 
speedily  asserted  their  sway;  in  a  short  time  she  was 
dancing  with  more  enjoyment  than  she  would  have 
believed  possible  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  talking  and 
laughing  without  any  effort.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
rewards  of  persevering  cheerfulness  like  hers,  that 
the  mind  can  at  times  cast  awav  its  sorrows,  and 
give  itself  up  to  intervals  of  careless,  innocent  plea- 
sure. 

Hester  did  not  go  to  the  dancing-room  at  once,  but 
remained  receiving  her  guests.  This  was  the  first 
very  large  party  she  had  had,  and  she  was  not  quite 
free  from  nervousness  :  still  her  resolution  to  act  as 
became  Leonard's  wife  supported  her,  and  few  would 
have  guessed  that  she  was  not  entirely  at  her  ease. 

She  had  been  talking  to  Agatha  for  a  minute  or 
two,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  approached,  and  she 
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turned  to  receive  tliem :  they  were  strangers  to  her, 
for  they  were  magnates  who  had  not  come  m  her 
way  during  her  life  at  home ;  and  since  her  marriage 
they  had  been  very  little  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
interchano;e  of  calls  and  civilities  somethino;  had 
always  occurred  to  prevent  a  meeting;  she  knew, 
however,  that  Leonard  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Vavasour,  who  was  a  ^clever  man  and  one  of  the 
county  members,  and  she  had  often  heard  him  say 
that  he  wished  her  to  know  Mrs.  Yavasour.  So  she 
was  ready  to  greet  them  as  graciously  as  possible, 
but  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  sight  of  another 
gentleman  who  followed  them,  and  whose  face  on  the 
first  slight  o;lance  seemed  ftimiliar. 

"  As  an  additional  dancing  man  is  o-enerallv  wel- 
come  in  a  ball-room,  Mrs.  Merivale,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  bring  a  friend  who  arrived  une:^pectedly  to- 
day," said  Mr.  Vavasour,  in  a  low  voice  to  Hester,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  her.  "  I  believe,  indeed,  he  is  not 
a  stranger  to  ^^ou :  you  and  Mr.  Wentworth  have  met 
before." 

Hester's  face  lighted  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  as 
with  some  confusion  she  welcomed  the  new  comer. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  call  out,  "  Katharine ! "  but 
she  rapidly  checked  herself,  and  not  seeing  Katha- 
rine near,  yet  anxious  to  retain  Mr.  "Wentworth  until 
she  had  a  chance  of  finding  him,  she  said  to  him, 
looking  a  little  towards  Agatha, — 

"  Here  is  another  of  your  old  acquaintances,  Mr. 
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Wentwortli :   you  liave  not  forgotten  my  sister,  Miss 
March  mont." 

Mr.  Wentwortli  started  ;  at  first  lie  had  not  recog- 
nized Agatha;  the  fine,  majestic -looking  woman  in 
black  lace  and  crimson  flowers  was  strangely  unlike 
the  pale,  thin,  angular  Agatha  of  his  remembrance, 
with  her  deep  mourning  and  severely  plain  attire. 
He  shook  hands  with  her  warmly,  and  her  voice  soon 
assured  him  that  she  was  indeed  the  same. 

As  Hester's  attention  was  now  called  off  by  some 
other  arrivals,  he  drew  a  chair  to  Ao;atha's  corner  of 
the  couch,  and  beo-an  a  conversation. 

Agatha  was  greatly  agitated  :  she  had  never  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  a  chance  meeting  with  Mr. 
Wentwortli — of  a  sudden  opportunity  of  testing  the 
sincerity  of  her  determination  to  speak  the  truth  to 
him.  Now  that  her  course  of  action  was  simplified, 
it  yet  assumed  a  difficulty  greater  than  she  had  an- 
ticij)ated.  But  she  did  not  waver,  only  she  must 
wait  for  some  more  retired  scene,  before  she  could 
refer  to  so  important  a  subject.  In  the  meantime  she 
w^as  anxious  to  hear  everythino^  that  had  befallen  Mr. 
Wentwortli,  hoping  to  gather  from  his  remarks  some 
clue  to  his  feelings  concerning  Katharine. 

He  was,  as  he  always  had  been  with  her,  open  as 
regarded  himself  and  his  proceedings.  The  account 
he  gave  of  his  worldly  career  was  the  same  as  that 
which  Mrs.  Oakenshaw  had  already  repeated :  he 
mentioned,  amongst  other  things,  his  literary  labours, 
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and  the  way  in  which  they  had  connected  him 
with  Mr.  Vavasour,  the  friend  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  liad  a  prospect  of  entering  upon  a  sj^here  of 
action  more  suited  to  him  than  his  present  one.  It 
was  on  some  business  intrusted  to  him  by  another 
pohtical  friend  that  he  had  so  suddenly  come  down 

to  shire,  and  found  the  Yavasours  on  the  eve  of 

starting  for  Hester's  ball. 

As  Ao;atha  listened  to  him,  and  traced  throucrh 
his  unpretending  statements  the  energetic  spirit 
v/hich  had  animated  him,  his  stern  renunciation  of 
formerly  cherished  pursuits,  and  the  purity  which 
his  higher  nature  had  preserved  untainted,  whilst 
minp-lino;  in  scenes  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  consecrated  to  Mammon,  she  no  longer 
wondered  that  she  had  suffered  him  to  captivate  her 
fancy  in  days  of  old. 

True,  he  was  not  Philip ;  but  still  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of,  in  having  felt  a  preference 
for  him. 

Only  the  preference  had  been  all  on  her  side ;  a 
conviction  always  sufficient  to  call  a  blush  to  a 
woman's  cheek. 

And  this  she  must  confide  to  him  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
confide  so  much  of  her  thoughts  and  deeds,  that  he 
could  scarcely  avoid  inferring  it !  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
hard  trial,  and  she  shrank  in  dismay  from  the  idea  of 
lowerino;  herself  in  his  estimation.  Whilst  she  was 
still   listeninc:   to   him,  her  face  burnins;  more  and 
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more  witli  tumultuous  emotions,  and  her  eyes  grow- 
ing brighter  and  brighter  with  excitement,  Phihp 
drew  near  the  couch.  He  had  already  been  seek- 
ino;  her  in  the  other  rooms,  and  now — to  find  her 
thus ! 

Truly,  it  was  a  night  of  surprises,  and  Philip 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  For  a  moment,  a 
groundless,  unreasonable  pang  of  jealous}^  stung  him : 
he  remembered  that  this  man  had  once  cauo;ht  Ao-a- 
tlia's  fancy;  that,  for  his  sake,  she  had  committed  a 
serious  fault.  He  was  almost  angry  with  her  for 
looking  so  handsome  and  brilliant,  and  attributed  her 
improved  appearance  to  her  delight  at  meeting  his 
old  rival.  • 

And  then  the  man  himself,  how  superior  he  was  to 
half  the  people  in  the  room !  how  superior  to  him, 
Philip  Thorpe,  with  his  slow,  cold  speech,  his  defi- 
ciency in  drawing-room  advantages,  and  light,  ready 
repartee  !  Philip  knew  that  his  face  and  figure  were 
good,  but  he  was  unaware  of  the  improvement  in  his 
bearing,  Avhich  time,  and  the  consciousness  of  being 
an  independent,  usefully  employed  man,  had  brought. 
He  did  not  know  that  there  was  dignity  in  his  grave 
look,  and  distinction  in  his  firm  tread  and  decided 
manner;  and  he  exaggerated  perfections  which  dif- 
fered from  his  own. 

With  a  gloomy  brow  he  went  behind  the  couch, 
and,  leaning  over  it,  said  to  Agatha,  in  a  low  but 
peremptory  voice — 
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Yoa  must  make  time  to  speak  to  me ;  leave  him, 
or  send  him  away,  and  come  with  me  into  the  hall." 

Agatha  was  rather  startled,  and  she  suddenly 
brouo^ht  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Wentworth  to  an 
end.  As  Philip  came  round  to  the  front  of  the  couch, 
she  rose  and  took  his  arm. 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed  somewhat  coldly  to 
each  other,  without  expressing  any  common-place 
words  of  surprise  at  their  unexpected  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  led  to  ponder  upon  another  of 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  he  had  left 
the  neio-hbourhood. 

Agatha  and  Philip  together !  and  evidently  with  a 
mutual  understanding ;  would  the  alterations  extend 
through  the  whole  circle  ? 

He  looked  at  Hester,  observing  her  more  leisurely 
than  he  had  done  before ;  the  pretty,  shy,  quiet  girl 
had  developed  into  a  beautiful  young  woman ;  timid 
and  retiring  still,  it  is  true,  but  yet  not  without  a 
graceful  self-possession,  and  a  consciousness  of  what 
was  fitting  in  her  new  position. 

But  where  amidst  all  these  wonderful  transforma- 
tions was  Katharine  ?  As  if  in  answer  to  his  mental 
question,  Hester  just  now  spoke. 

"  You  are  staying  here  idle,  Mr.  Wentworth. 
Yv'ill  you  not  go  into  the  ball-room  ?  You  will  find 
my  sisters;  at  least,  Katharine  and  Caroline  are 
there,  I  believe,  for  I  cannot  see  them  here." 

Mr.  Wentworth  obeyed ;  a  waltz  was  in  progress 
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when  lie  readied  tlie  ball-room,  and  he  soon  gained  a 
favourable  place  for  watchmg  the  circle  of  dancers. 
He  soon  recognized  Katharine  amongst  them ;  she 
was  less  altered  than  the  others ;  the  slight  delicate 
figure,  the  bright  expressive  face,  he  knew  so  well 
were  there  ;  even  the  way  of  dancing  was  unchanged  ; 
the  same  light  floating  movement,  the  visible  half- 
unconscious  enjoyment ! 

After  some  little  time,  Katharine  and  her  partner 
rested  for  a  minute  near  the  spot  where  Marmaduke 
was  standing,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 

It  was  unmistakeable ;  the  hero  of  her  dreams,  the 
loved  and  trusted  object  of  her  dearest  thoughts,  was 
once  more  before  her ;  she  really  saw  him  once  mow, 
yet  she  could  scarcely  dare  to  believe  that  her  senses 
were  faithful  to  her.  Anything  so  far  beyond  her 
hopes  almost  stunned  her ;  she  could  "not  speak,  and 
her  hand  trembled  on  her  partner's  arm.  He  thought 
she  was  tired,  and  proposed  sitting  down. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Katharine,  trying  to  collect  herself. 

"  Shall  we  go  on  then  ?  "  was  the  reply  ;  "  it  is  a 
pity  to  lose  such  music ;"  Katharine  assented,  and 
was  whirled  away  again. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  she  looked  round  for 
Mr.  Wentworth.  She  had  not  been  dreaming,  for 
there  he  was  close  to  her  elbow. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me,"  he  said,  after  the 
first  astonished  hurried  greeting  had  passed.  "  I  am 
no  less  surprised  at  finding  myself  here." 
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"  Yes  ;  liow  is  it  ?  "  said  Katharine ;  "  I  don't 
understand." 

She  was  bewildered,  and  many  ideas  were  strug- 
gling in  her  mind,  and  her  tone  was  wretchedly 
cold  and  unlike  herself.  His  manner  was  no  less 
constrained  than  hers  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
He  believed  that  she  had  treated  him  with  neglect, 
and  she  knew  what  his  thoughts  must  be,  and  could 
not  do  anything  to  undeceive  him. 

Several  people  were  near  them  :  a  young  man  was 
approaching  to  claim  Katharine  as  his  partner  for  the 
next  dance ;  in  an  instant  they  might  be  separated, 
and  lose  sight  of  each  other  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  though  half  blaming  himself  for 
weaivuess  towards  one  who  had  shown  herself  so 
regardless  of  him,  could  not  let  Katharine  escape 
him  without  an  effort,  and  he  asked  her  to  dance. 

In  virtue  of  her  place  as  sister  to  the  lad}^  of  the 
house,  and  also  of  her  own  claims  as  a  good  dancer, 
she  was  engaged  several  deep,  but  a  quacb'ille  at 
no  great  distance  was  still  free,  and  she  promised  to 
dance  it  with  Mr.  Wentworth.  She  gave  him  her 
card,  that  he  might  write  his  name  upon  it,  and  this 
little  action,  ordinary  and  unmeaning  as  it  was  to 
her,  had  to  him  something  chilling  and  formal  about 
it;  it  was  not  thus  that  in  former  days  their  en- 
o^affements  had  been  made,  and  he  accused  her  in 
his  heart,  of  wishing  to    convert  him  into  a   mere 
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acquaintance  ;  quite  forgetting  that  thej  had  never 
before  met  at  a  regular  ball,  and  that  the  like  cere- 
mony had  never  been  necessary. 

He  took  the  card,  cast  a  rather  curious  glance 
down  the  list  of  names,  and  wrote  his  initials  opposite 
the  quadrille. 

Katharine,  in  her  desire  to  fulfil  her  duties  as 
Hester's  sister,  made  matters  worse  by  saying — 

"  You  have  no  card  yourself;  I  will  tell  Henry  to 
give  you  one,  they  are  in  his  charge." 

"  Thank  you,  do  not  trouble  yourself;  I  am  not 
likely  to  form  any  engagements  I  shall  forget." 

Though]  the  tone  was  freezing,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  did  not  altogether  displease  Katha- 
rine ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  meditate  upon  it,  as  her 
partner  was  eager  to  commence  dancing.  She  did 
not  know  what  became  of  Mr.  Wentworth  during 
the  interval  which  passed  before  the  quadrille  was 
danced ;  she  began  to  imagine  that  he  had  vanished, 
but  at  the  appointed  time  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  led  her  aw^ay  to  the  dance.  Katharine  had 
never  felt  so  uncomfortable  in  his  presence  as  she  did 
now ;  her  first  emotion  on  seeing  him  had  been 
boundless  joy,  but  that  had  soon  died  away,  and  an 
inexplicable  kind  of  dread  had  taken  its  place. 

All  the  enthusiastic  confidence  she  had  entertained 
of  his  unchanging  affection  had  departed,  now  she 
stood  face  to  face  with  him ;  she  remembered  only 
that  he  must  for  four  years  have  been  condemning 
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her  as  a  heartless  and  contemptuous  coquette,  and 
that  durhig  that  long  period  his  love  must  have 
entirely  cooled  or  dwindled  away. 

His  few  words  about  the  card  had  slightly  re- 
assured her,  but  now,  when  she  was  dancing  with 
him  and  listening  to  his  conventional  speeches,  she 
felt  as  if  they  were  once  more  strangers  to  each 
other.  And  how  to  explain,  when  perhaps  he  no 
longer  cared  for  explanation  ?  How,  even  if  he  did 
care,  could  she  enter  upon  a  history  which  would 
lower  Agatha's  dignity,  and  betray  her  faults  ? 
No;  she  could  not  be  so  ungenerous,  and  as  she 
looked  at  his  calm  face,  and  heard  his  quiet,-  polished 
words,  she  said  to  herself  with  a  pang  that  her 
hesitation  was  needless  ;  he  was  too  indifferent  now 
for  anything  to  reawaken  his  regard.  This  con- 
viction influenced  her  manner :  if  he  treated  her  as 
a  stranger,  she  returned  -  the  treatment  with  interest. 
They  might  have  been  taken  for  a  fashionable  young 
man  and  woman  meeting  for  the  first  time,  or  only 
accustomed  to  meet  in  ball-rooms,  and  discussing 
with  flaent  ease  a  hundred  nothings,  on  which 
neither  of  them  wasted  a  thouoht. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  struck  painfully  w^ith  Katha- 
rine's air ;  had  she  been  silent  and  constrained,  he 
could  have  borne  it  better ;  but  this  superficial  style 
of  intercourse  was  so  unlike  what  had  taken  place 
betAveen  them  before ;  and  he  recalled  with  wonder 
and  a  sense  of  regret,  the  transparency  of  her  manner 
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the  last  evening  tliey  liad  spent  together,  when  he 
had  found  it  so  hard  to  resist  saying  the  words  which 
she  was  evidently  so  ready  to  hear.  Four  years  had 
brought  increased  dignity  and  prudence  to  Katharine 
in  externals,  unchanged  as  she  might  be  in  mind  and 
heart. 

And  so  this  unsatisfactory  dance  came  to  an  end ; 
each  remaining  dissatisfied  with  the  other.  Katha- 
rine could  have  wept  with  vexation :  the  meeting 
so  longed  for,  the  interview  which  had  seemed  to 
promise  too  much  happiness  ever  to  be  granted,  to 
pass  away  in  this  miserable,  unnatural  way.  It  was 
almost  incredible  that  they  should  be  so  near  together 
and  at  the  same  time  so  far  apart !  • 

Meanwhile,  Agatha  and  Philip  had  been  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  angry  discussion,  interrupted  at  in- 
tervals when  their  attention  was  demanded  by  other 
people,  but  always  recurring  when  they  were  together 
and  undisturbed. 

They  were  not,  as  it  is  known,  great  dancers,  but 
they  did  not  object  to  join  in  a  quadrille,  and  they 
had  been  dancing  the  last  not  far  from  the  place 
wdiere  Katharine  and  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been 
standing.  At  its  conclusion  they  walked  into  the 
hall,  and,  reaching  a  recess  at  one  end  which  was 
furnished  with  sofas  and  chairs,  they  sat  down  to 
converse  in  quiet. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  perverse,  Agatha  ?  "  said 
Philip,  in  answer  to  one  of  her  remarks ;  "  they  are 
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certain  to  come  to  an  understandino-  now  tliev  liave 
met.  I  thought  this  would  have  cleared  away  all 
difficulties." 

"  They  will  never  understand  each  other  without 
my  help,"  said  Agatha.  "  I  am  quite  convinced 
Katharine  will  never  tell  him  of  my  conduct.  Be- 
sides, she  cannot  begin  the  subject.  Very  likely 
she  fancies  he  is  indifferent." 

"  And  perhaps  he  is  so,  Agatha,  and  your  in- 
terference would  not  do  an}^  good.  Do  leave  them 
alone :  if  there  is  true  love  between  them,  they  will 
find  it  out. — How  did  you  and  I  manage  to  under- 
stand each  other,  in  spite  of  your  obstinacy  and 
pride  ?     Feeling   will   have   its   way,   you   may    be 


sure." 


a 


I  betrayed  myself  in  a  moment  of  great  agita- 
tion, such  as  is  not  likely  to  arise  for  Katharine," 
said  Agatha,  with  a  slight  trembling  in  her  voice ; 
'^^  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  my  dutj'  to  declare 
the  truth,  and  I  will  do  it  at  any  cost." 

"  And  have  you  no  duty  to  me  to  consider  ?  "  said 
Philip,  quickly.  "  I  have  a  right  over  you,  Agatha, 
and  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  trifle  with  your  dignity 
and  mine." 

*^  I  can  guard  my  own  dignity,"  said  Agatha ;  a 
calm,  unnatural  tone  succeeding  to  her  trembling 
one,  as  was  always  the  case  with  her  after  the  first 
moments  of  unusual  excitement.  "  As  yet  you  have 
no  right  over  me,  and  if  you  disapprove  of  any- 
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thing  I  say  or  do,  there  is  still  time  to  sepa- 
rate." 

"  Agatha,  you  don't  care  for  me ;  yon  don't  con- 
sider me  in  the  least." 

"I  must  also  consider  myself  and  others,"  she 
replied,  in  the  same  voice. 

Philip  generally  understood  her  well  enough  to 
see  through  the  external  calmness  which  veiled  her 
most  violent  emotions ;  but  just  now  he  was  excited, 
goaded  beyond  endurance. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  plain  who  yoa  are  considering,  Aga- 
tha ;  you  w\ant  to  break  with  me  ;  to  avow  shamelessly 
to  another  man  what  you  once  did  for  his  sake :  he 
will  then  be  at  liberty  to  choose  between  you  aiid 
Katharine.  Dupe  that  I  have  been,  to  believe  that 
you  were  only  guided  by  conscientious  scruples  !  you 
still  love  this  man.  Go,  and  say  what  you  will ; 
there  he  is,  standing  alone  in  the  verandah." 

Agatha  stood  for  an  instant  as  one  petrified — she 
pressed  her  hands  convulsively  upon  her  heart,  and 
said,  in  a  low,  choking  voice — 

"  This  also  I  have  deserved ; "  then,  speaking 
louder,  she  added — "  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken 
so  plainly,  Philip ;  what  you  suspect,  shows  what 
you  are;  nothing  that  I  can  do  will  ever  disgrace 
you.  You  are  as  free  from  me  as  if  we  had  never 
met ;  but  I  am  wasting  my  words  foolishly.  You 
have  renounced  ine,  and  I  accept  the  renunciation. 
And  I  will  do  as  you  advise :  you  shall  see  me  join 
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Mr.  Wentwortli,  and  then  you  may  place  what  un- 
worthy construction  you  will  upon  my  behaviour." 

She  walked  away  with  a  firm  step,  and  crossed 
the  hall  to  the  door  which  led  outside.  On  the  way, 
she  tried  to  arrange  her  thoughts  a  little — not  those 
relating  to  Philip  and  herself,  she  was  too  much 
shocked  and  stunned  for  that — but  concernins;  what 
she  should  say  to  Mr.  Wentworth. 

He  was,  as  Philip  had  said,  in  the  verandah,  and 
no  one  was  near ;  so,  crushing  back  her  outraged  feel- 
ings, and  her  shrinking  delicacy  as  best  she  might, 
she  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  so  abruptly  that  he 
started — ■ 

"  I  must  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Wentworth ;  let  us 
walk  up  and  down  here." 

He  murmured  some  courteous  reply  and  offered 
his  arm,  but  Agatha  would  not  take  it. 

"Mr.  Wentworth,  you  wrote  to  my  sister  Katha- 
rine four  years  ago." 

"  Yes,  four  years  ago ! "  he  repeated  in  surprise, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  was  saying. 

"It  has  never  been  answered,"  pursued  Agatha, 
in  her  deliberate,  unrelenting  manner,  as  if  she 
were  trampling  over  her  own  feelings  at  every 
word  she  uttered ;  "  but  that  is  no  fault  of  Katha- 
rine's ;  she  never  received  the  letter  till  four  months 


5? 


ago. 

"  But  how  ?     Was  it  mis-sent  ?     How  was  it  that 
after  so  long  a  time  it  reached  her  at  all?     There 
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is  a  mystery  here :  some  one  has  been  tampering 
with  my  letter." 

I  did ;  I  kept  it  from  Katharine  all  the  time." 
But,  Miss  Marchmont,"  interrupted  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  hastily,  "  what  right  had  you  to  interfere  ?    If 
I  acted  imprudently  and  rashly,  Katharine's  parents, 
and    not    you,    were    the    proper    judges   between 


us." 


^^  I  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  letter,"  continued 
Agatha;  "though  I  guessed.  I  kept  it  from  Ka- 
tharine by  a  series  of  errors.  I  thought  she  pre- 
sumed upon  your  attachment  to  her,  and  triumphed 
over  others ;  I  heard  gossiping  words  implying  that 
I — /wished  for  the  preference  she  had  gained,  ai^d 
I  thought  that  she  despised  my  claims  to  notice  or 

regard.     My  pride,   my I    was   irritated,    and 

that  same  day,  at  the  post-office,  your  letter  fell 
into  my  hands.  I  was  angry  at  what  seemed  to 
confirm  her  triumph,  and  I  wished  the  letter  might 
be  lost.  I  did  not  destro}^  it,  but  chance,  as  I  thought, 
destroyed  it  for  me.  It  fell,  I  fancied  into  the  water, 
and  though  I  really  tried  to  find  it^  I  could  not 
succeed.  I  returned  home,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Katharine.  This  is  the 
weakest  part  of  my  conduct ;  I  feared  she  would 
attach  importance  to  the  silly  words  that  had  been 
spoken ;  and  imagine,  if  I  told  her  that  I  had  lost 
a  letter  in  your  handwriting,  that  I  had  done  it 
purposely.     I  told  a  deliberate  lie,  and  said  there 
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had  been  no  letters  except  some  which  I  delivered 
to  the  others.  That  same  evening  your  letter  was 
brought  to  me :  it  had  been  found  by  a  friend,  who 
had  seen  my  search,  and  who  thought  it  belonged 
to  me ;  the  address  was  no  longer  distinct.  I  could 
not  resolve  to  give  it  to  Katharine,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  I  had  told  a  falsehood ;  I  often  tried,  but 
always  failed.  I  could  not  bear  to  sink  in  her  opinion. 
At  last,  four  months  ago  I  did  it." 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  listened  in  extreme  bewilder- 
ment to  this  speech :  Agatha's  actions,  or  rather  the 
motives  for  them,  seemed  wrapt  in  an  impenetrable 
mist. 

"  I  am  so  perplexed,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  can 
hardly  understand.  Katharine  did  in  the  end  receive 
t\\Q  letter  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  she  has  it  now.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
perplexity  ;  but  must  I  explain  further  ?  Can  you 
be  generous  enough  to  let  the  past  rest,  now  you 
know  the  facts  ?  I  have  suffered  deeply  for  my 
treachery,  and  the  feelings  which  prompted  it  have 
long  ago  passed  away." 

Ao-atha's  voice  was  tremblino;  now;  she  could  not 
touch  on  this  theme  without  quivering  in  every 
fibre  of  her  frame,  though  she  had  spoken  bravely 
hitherto. 

A  glimmering,  uncertain  and  confused,  glanced 
through  Mr.  Wentworth's  mind,  but  he  could  be 
ffenerous ;  he  asked  no  more.     Indeed  he  was  now 
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cliiefly  anxious  about  Katharine,  and  lie  could  afford 
to  leave  Agatha's  reasons  in  oblivion. 

" Thank  you,"  he  said,  at  length,  ''you  have  done 
me  a  great  service  now  :  but  will  jon  add  to  it  by 
telling  me  if  your  sister  was  displeased  at  receiving 
my  letter?  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  heard  any- 
thing that  I  do  not  even  know  if  she  is  still  dis- 
engaged." 

"  Katharine  is  disengaged,"  said  Agatha  ;  "  I  have 
no  right  to  say  anything  more.  And,  pray,  leave  me 
now  ;   I  have  done  my  part  at  last." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  scarcely  liking  to  obey 
her,  yet  feeling  that  it  would  be  kinder  and  more 
truly  gentlemanly  to  leave  her  to  herself;  eveil 
thanks  for  her  strange  confession  seemed  better 
omitted,  so,  with  a  hasty  "  We  shall  meet  again  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over,"  he  walked  away. 

Agatha  waited  till  he  was  out  of  sight ;  then  she 
sprang  down  the  steps,  ran  across  the  lawn,  and 
reached  a  seat  in  the  shrubberv  on  which  she  fluncr 
herself  in  the  abandoment  of  grief.  The  wintry 
night  air  fell  on  her  unprotected  neck  and  arms, 
but  she  heeded  nothing  so  that  she  was  undisturbed 
and  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


KATHARINE'S  JOY. — RECONCILIATION. 


^^  Haye  you  still  a  place  on  your  card  not  filled 
up  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wentwortli,  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  findino;  Katharine. 

She  was  standing  in  one  of  the  doorways  of  the 
hall-room  after  a  galop,  and  she  looked  round  in 
astonishment  at  his  voice :  it  sounded  again  so  like 
the  voice  of  old, 

"  My  card !  Oh,  where  is  it  ?  I  believe  I  have 
lost  it." 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
smiling  ;  "  you  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  your 
eno-ao^ements,  so  waltz  with  me  this  time." 

"  I  believe  I  am  engaged  to  some  one,  but  I  can- 
not quite  remember ;  I  shall  be  very  rude,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Katharine,  but  she  could  not  resist  the 
old  smile,  and  she  took  Mr.  Wentworth's  arm. 

It  was  strange  to  be  dancing  together  again ;  par- 
ticularly strange  to  compare  the  present  dance  witli 
the  last  wretched  quadrille,  and  yet  Katharine  could 
not  account  for  her  satisfaction ;  and  Marmaduke  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  to  himself  that  he  still 
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had  no  reason  to  conclude  tliat  slie  had  been  faithful 
to  his  memory  for  so  long  a  time.  But,  at  any  rate, 
he  could  soon  ascertain  the  truth.  The  dance  con- 
cluded, they  walked  through  the  rooms  towards  the 
conservatory ;  no  one  was  there,  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth  led  Katharine  forward  to  a  bench  at  the 
farther  end  of  it. 

They  sat  down,  and  now  Katharine  felt  that  the 
decisive  moment  of  her  fate  had  arrived;  she  saw 
that  unmistakeable  something  in  Marmaduke  Went- 
'vvorth's  face  which  told  her  he  was  about  to  speak 
the  important  words,  and  inconsistently  she  half 
wished  herself  away.  He  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
but  he  was  looking  at  her  intently,  and  Katharin^ 
turned  red  and  pale,  and  felt  that  she  was  very 
foolish,  and  was  almost  mclined  to  burst  into  tears. 

He  spoke  at  last. 

"  I  have  just  heard  something  of  great  importance 
to  me,  which  makes  me  say  what  I  had  resolved 
never  to  say  again.  Katharine,  four  years  ago  I 
told  you  I  loved  you ;  if  you  had  received  my  letter 
then,  what  would  you  have  said  ?  " 

Can  you  ask  ?  "  said  Katharine,  in  a  low  voice. 
And  can  you  forget  the  time  that  passed  before 
it  reached  you,  and  give  the  answer  now?"  proceeded 
Marmaduke,  with  increasing  fervency  in  his  tone — 
'^  can  you  believe  that  my  love  is  unchanged,  that 
only  my  impression  that  you  scorned  it  kept  me 
silent  so  long  ?  " 

S  2 
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"How  could  you  imagine  tliat  I  scorned  it?" 
said  Katharine ;  "  you  did  not  trust  me  as  I  have 
trusted  you." 

^'  Then  you  have  trusted  ?  you  will  answer  me 
now,  Katharine :  you  will  let  me  call  you  my  Katha- 
rine ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Katharine,  raising  her  eyes  for  one 
instant  as  she  spoke  the  little  word. 

"  This  is  more  than  I  deserve :  I  ought  not  to 
have  concluded  so  hastily  that  you  despised  my  love. 
Katharine,  my  life  shall  make  up  for  it.  You  really 
and  truly  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  any  more,"  said  Katharine, 
trying  to  carry  off  her  agitation  with  a  light  air. 
''  It  is  your  duty  to  explain  to  me  why  you  believed 
so  easily  that  it  was  my  fault  your  letter  was  not 
answered." 

*^  You  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  feared  I  had  acted 
imprudently,  and,  in  the  second,  I  was  proud,  and 
soon  thrown  back  upon  myself.  You  know  a  cloud 
rested  upon  my  name,  at  least,  upon  the  name 
of  one  nearly  connected  with  me ;  you  might  have 
thought,  with  many  people,  that  I  was  involved 
in  his " 

'^  How  could  you  so  misjudge  me  ? "  interrupted 
Katharine. 

*^  You  must  make  allowances,"  he  returned ;  "  I 
had  many  things  to  try  me.     When  time  passed  and 
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no  answer  came,  I  accused  you  of  lieartlessness  and 
trifling.  I  had  so  firmly  believed  that  you  had  some 
small  regard  for  me;  I  had  fancied  that  if  I  had 
spoken  before  we  parted,  you  would  have  answered 
favourably.  I  did  not  weigh  the  chances  against 
your  having  received  my  letter ;  letters  are  so  sel- 
dom lost,  how  could  T  expect  that  mine  should  be 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ?  I  con- 
cluded that  you  had  given,  me  up.  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  some  gossip  about  you  and  a  Mr. 
Percival,  which  reached  my  ears  through  my  friend 
Manners.     He  believed  you  had  forgotten  me." 

"  I  did  not  think  I  had  acted  indifference  so  well," 
said  Katharine.  "  I  used  to  be  afraid  that  Mr.  Man- 
ners would  find  out  how  anxious  I  was  to  hear  about 

you." 

"  Then  you  were  anxious  ?  Oh,  Katharine  !  if 
you  knew  how  delightful  it  is  to  hear  you  say  so. 
And  all  that  weary  time  when  you  did  not  know 
that  I  had  written,  you  could  still  trust  in  my 
love  ?  " 

"  I  believed  that  you  were  too  true  and  honour- 
able to  have  said  what  you  did,  unless  you  really 
cared  something  for  me,"  said  Katharine.  "  I  some- 
times feared  that  I  was  bold  and  unwomanly  in 
believing  so  much  without  any  real  foundation,  but 
still  I  hoped  and  thought  that  only  circumstances 
prevented "  she  hesitated. 

''  Heaven  bless  you  for  such  love  and  trust,  ray 
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Katliariiiej  and  may  I  deserve  tliem,"  said  Marma- 
duke,  solemnlj.  "  I  have  failed  in  trust  myself — 
but  never  in  love.  Even  when  blaming,  I  loved 
you." 

"  I  could  not  have  loved  unless  I  had  trusted," 
said  Katharine. 

"Your  trust  shall  never  be  tried  again,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  and  how  I  can  love,  the  future  shall  show 
you." 

He  threw  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed  her;  it 
v/as  a  long,  grave,  tender  caress,  as  if  to  ratify  a 
vow. 

A  noise  amongst  the  shrubs  startled  the  two  from 
their  forp'etfulness   of  the   whole  world   but   them- 

O 

selves.  Katharine  shrank  suddenly  to  the  end  of 
the  bench -as  Mrs.  James  Thorpe's  dry,  sharp  voice 
reached  her  ear. 

"  Gracious  me !  I  thought  the  conservatory  was 
empty :  so  it  is  you,  Katharine,  and  you,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  I  have  scarcely  had  a  word  with  you  yet ; 
I  am  curious  to  know  the  reason  for  your  appearance 
again  in  this  part  of  the  world :  at  least,  the  reason 
you  give  out,  for  one  may  guess " 

Mr.  Wentworth  interrupted  Sophia,  and  replied 
with  his  former  dexterity  to  her  cross-questioning, 
and  Katharine,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
almost  ran  away. 

But  she  and  Mr.  Wentworth  were  not  separated 
for  very  long ;  he  soon  contrived  to  find  her  again. 
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and,  owing  to  the  fortunate  loss  of  lier  card,  danced 
with  her  more  times  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  practicable.  Not  without  remonstrance  from 
the  forgotten  partners,  but  it  became  so  speedily- 
evident  that  he  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary- 
partner,  that,  by  degrees,  she  was  tacitly  given  up  to 
him  by  common  consent ;  and  a  little  romance  found 
its  way  through  the  circle,  that  Miss  Rivers  and  a 
former  lover  had  met,  and  important  results  might 
be  expected.  Those  who  knew  Katharine  well  soon 
read  the  truth ;  which  indeed  neither  she  nor  Mar- 
maduke  took  any  pains  to  conceal.  They  had  much 
to  talk  of,  and  many  things  to  explain ;  notes  to  be 
compared  about  their  experiences  in  that  drear3F 
time  of  separation  and  uncertainty ;  past  incidents  to 
recall,  and  old  days  to  live  over  again ;  no  wonder 
that  the  night  was  only  too  short,  and  passed  like 
a  dream. 

Katharine,  without  any  explanation  from  Marma- 
duke,  understood  that  Agatha  had  told  him  the  history 
of  the  letter,  and  she  felt  deeply  grateful,  and  fully 
appreciated  the  pain  such  an  avowal  must  have 
caused  her. 

For  a  long  time  she  watched  in  vain  for  a  sight  of 
Agatha,  and  at  length  saw  her  at  supper,  sitting  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  She  had  lost  her 
flushed,  brilliant  look,  and  was  now  pale,  with  sternly 
compressed  lips,  more  like  the  Agatha  of  four  years 
ago  than  the  Agatha  of  the  present  time.      Philip 
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was  not  near  lier,  wliicli  puzzled  Katharine,  but  slie 
concluded,  knowing  that  they  were  not  expert  at 
manoeuvres,  that  by  some  bad  management  they  had 
become  separated,  but  she  had  no  idea  that  Philip 
had  any  share  in  causing  the  alteration  in  Agatha's 
appearance.  She  accounted  for  it  on  the  supposition 
that  she  had  suffered  many  agitating  and  mortifying 
sensations  in  makino;  her  late  narration  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  and  she  became  still  more  grateful  to  her,  and 
still  more  desirous  to  assure  her  of  her  gratitude, 
though  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  well  to  express  it. 

When  at  last  the  party  was  over,  and  even  the 
most  indefatigable  dancers  had  departed,  the  house- 
hold group  lingered  for  a  minute  or  two  round  the 
drawing-room  fire. 

There  were  no  visitors  staying  in  the  house  except 
Hester's  sisters  and  brother,  and  Grace  Oakenshaw, 
so  the  talk  was  free  and  unrestra^ined. 

"  It  has  been  a  charming  party,  Hester,"  said  Caro- 
line ;  "  I  never  enjoyed  one  so  much,  and  every  one 
said  it  went  off  beautifully." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Hester ;  "  I  was  rather  afraid 
of  not  doing  all  that  was  expected  of  me." 

"  You  behaved  very  well,"  said  Henry,  in  a  pa- 
tronizing way.  "  I  am  sure  I  did-  not  expect  my  shy 
sister,  the  quiet  Miss  Hester  that  was,  to  come  out 
such  an  excellent  hostess." 

"  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Hester  would  do 
well  what  she  undertook  to  do,"   said  Leonard,  who 
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did  not  quite  approve  that  liis  wife  should  be  pa- 
tronized by  her  brother.  He  kmghed  at  himself, 
however,  almost  immediately,  saying,  "  It  is  a  bad 
plan  though  to  praise  one's  wife  to  her  face." 

Henry  laughed.  "  And  only  think  of  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  turning  up  again  to-night  of  all  times ! 
I  suppose  he  told  you  all  his  secrets,  Katharine. 
Really,  Hester,  jon  should  not  allow  such  desperate 
flirting  in  your  house.  Forbes  told  me,  Katharine, 
that  you  threw  him  over  decidedly  about  that  last 
galop,  and  I  savf  your  name  on  his  card  as  plain  as 
possible;  however,  he  was  considerate,  and  said,  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to " 


(( 


What  became  of  Philip  ?  "  asked  Hester,  coming 
to  the  rescue. 

"  Agatha,  you  must  answer  for  him,"  said  Caro- 
line ;  "  he  was  never  visible  after  the  beginning  of  the 
evening." 

Agatha  had  been  standing  perfectly  pale  and  mo- 
tionless since  the  departure  of  the  guests,  scarcely 
seeming  to  hear  anything  that  had  been  said.  She 
now  started,  and  saying,  "  I  cannot  talk,  I  am 
too  tired ;  good-night  all  of  you,"  she  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Hem !  "  said  Henry ;  "  a  coolness  between  their 
High  Mightinesses,  I  imagine;  what  can  be  the 
matter?" 

"Philip  left  before  supper,"  said  Grace  Oaken- 
shaw,  "for  he  asked  me,  as  he  was  going,  if  the 
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Grange  pouj-carriage  was  to  be  sent  for  me  in  the 


morning." 


"  I  wonder  wliat  the  quarrel  is  about  ?  "  said  Ca- 
roline. 

''  Don't  wonder  anything,"  said  Hester,  "  but  go 
to  bed :  and  Grace,  you  need  not  talk  about  going 
back  to  the  Grange  to-morrow.  I  am  sure  your  aunt 
can  spare  you  another  day." 

Good-nights  were  exchanged,  and  the  little  circle 
dispersed. 

"  Hester  !  "  whispered  a  happy  voice,  just  as  Hes- 
ter had  throAvn  herself  into  the  large  arm-chair  before 
the  fire  of  her  dressing-room. 

^'  Dear  Katharine !     I  was  just  wishing  for  you." 

^^  Hester  !  "  again  repeated  Katharine,  advancmg 
into  the  room.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  beyond 
that  one  word. 

"  I  know  it  all ;  you  need  not  tell  me,"  said  Hes- 
ter, throwing  her  arm  round  her  sister,  and  drawing 
her  down  beside  her  on  the  chair,  where  was  ample 
room  for  both.  And  Katharine's  happy  tears  fell 
like  summer  rain  on  Hester's  neck,  and  the  younger 
sister  fondled  and  caressed  the  elder  one,  as  a  mother 
might  do  a  child.  For  the  present,  she  seemed  the 
elder ;  the  experienced  matron  listening  to  the  young- 
girl's  confession. 

"  He  is  to  speak  to  papa  in  the  morning,"  said 
Katharine,  "  and,  Hester,  if  you  do  not  mind  much, 
I    should    like    to    go    home    with    the    others   to- 
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morrow  afternoon ;   I  cannot  rest   till   I  have   seen 
mamma." 

"And  /«m/'  added  Hester,  smiling. 
No,  indeed,"  said  Katharine,  looking  np  saucily  ; 

he  might  find  me  out,  if  I  were  staying  here,  but  I 
do  want  to  hear  what  mamma  will  say." 

"But  you  were  to  have  helped  me  to  entertain 
those  people  who  are  coming  to  stay,  and  there  is  that 
dinner  party  on  Friday  too." 

"  I  will  come  back  for  that,"  said  Katharine,  "  and 
if  you  really  want  to  have  a  sister  in  the  house,  Ca- 
roline will  be  most  ready  to  stay." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  go,  and  I  shall  have  to 
learn  to  do  without  you;  but  mind  you  come  back 
before  Friday,  darling ;  we  have  so  much  to  talk 
about." 

A  warm,  sisterly  kiss,  and  they  parted. 

Katharine  lingered  at  Agatha's  door  as  she  passed ; 
there  was  no  sound  within.  She  was  sure  that  Aga- 
tha was  unhappy,  and  all  through  her  generosity  to 
her,  and  she  could  not  sleep  without  speaking  to  her. 

"  Agatha,  may  I  come  in  ?  "  she  sai  d,  quietly. 

There  was  a  sudden  step  across  the  floor,  and 
Agatha  opened  the  door,  showing  a  pale,  wan  face ; 
her  lono;  dark  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders. 

"  Speak  here,  Katharine,  if  you  have  anything  to 
say,"  she  began,  "  but  please  do  not  disturb  me  to- 
night, I  am  only  fit  company  for  myself.  To-morrow 
we  will  talk." 
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"  I  only  want  to  say  ^  thank  you.'  You  understand 
why ;  you  have  made  me  very  happy ;  I  only  fear 
that  you  yourself  are — ■ — " 

'^  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow.  Don't  thmk  of  me. 
I  am  very  glad  for  your  sake,  Katharine/'  and  Aga- 
tha,  after  imprmting  a  long,  fervent  kiss  on  Katha- 
rine's brow,  resolutely  closed  the  door. 

"  Incomprehensible  still !  "  said  Katharine  to  her- 
self, as  she  entered  her  own  room,  but  she  was  too 
happy  to  puzzle  long  about  anything.  As  she  took  off 
her  ball-dress  and  remembered  the  different  feelings 
with  which  she  had  put  it  on,  she  could  scarcely 
believe  that  one  evening  had  produced  so  great  an 
alteration  in  her  circumstances  and  her  prospects. 
Not  without  sincere  thanksg-ivino;  to  the  Heaven 
which  had  thus  crowned  her  "hope  deferred "  with 
joy  did  Katharine  lay  her  head  on  her  pillow ;  and 
then  almost  Aveary  with  happiness,  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  sank  into  a  sweet,  dreamless  sleep. 

The  wintry  twilight  was  closing  in  when  Katha- 
rine, with  Agatha  and  Fanny,  reached  home  next  day. 
Not  many  minutes  had  passed,  when  she  was  seated 
in  her  mother's  bedroom,  receiving  that  fond  sym- 
pathy which  she  had  known  would  not  be  wanting. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  at  Hazel  Bank  in  the 
morning,  had  explained  his  circumstances  to  Mr. 
E-ivers,  and  gained  his  consent  to  the  engagement. 

"  We  always  liked  him,  you  know,  Katharine," 
said  Mrs.  Rivers,  "  and  thouo;h  it  is  so  lono^  since 
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we  have  seen  liim,  papa  is  quite  satisfied  with  his 
account  of  himself,  which  we  had  heard  indeed 
before  from  Mrs.  Oakenshaw.  Many  people,  I 
know,  will  think  you  might  have  done  better,  and 
blame  us  for  overlooking  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Burton,  but  really  all  that  is  rather  to  his  credit  than 
otherwise.  But  I  need  not  find  excuses  to  you,  dear 
child,  for  giving  our  consent  too  readily.  I  shall 
miss  you  very  much,  Katharine,  but  I  believe  he 
will  make  you  happy,  and  you  have  both  been  very 
constant,  which  always  promises  well,  to  my  mind." 

Katharine  listened  in  silence  to  her  mother's 
remarks  :  it  was  so  difiicult  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
yet  she  wished  to  prolong  the  conversation.  » 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  his  aunt  and  cousin?" 
she  asked. 

"  Of  course  he  did.  Papa  would  hardly  have 
given  his  consent,  if  they  had  been  still  dependent 
ujion  him." 

But  are  they  not  ?  "  asked  Katharine. 
They  will  not  be  for  long.     Why,  child,  I  do 
believe  you  know  nothing  of  his  wordly  affairs.     I 
suppose  you  talked  of  nothing  so  commonplace." 

Katharine  blushed.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
now,  mamma." 

"  Well,  his  cousin  is  going  to  be  married  shortly, 
and  her  future  husband  is  very  well  off  and  very 
generous,  and  will  not  hear  of  her  mother  depending 
upon   any  one  but  himself.     I   suppose  you  know 
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about  Mr.  Vavasour's  friendship  for  your  Marma- 
duke,  and  liow  he  is  interesting  himself  to  get  him  a 
Government  appointment.  In  fact,  he  is  sure  of  it, 
and  expects  to  enter  upon  it  in  spring.  Papa  was 
much  pleased  with  his  unpretending  way  of  speaking 
about  himself,  and  all  the  energy  and  resolution  he 
has  shown.  He  will  not  be  rich,  but  his  income, 
even  now,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
marrying,  though  he  told  papa  that  if  he  had  not 
had  a  prospect  of  being  something  else  than  what  he 
now  is,  he  would  scarcely  have  asked  for  your  hand. 
There  he  was  wrong,  I  think ;  he  was  wrong  if  he  had 
reason  to  think  you  cared  for  him,  but  your  father 
takes  the  maii^s  view,  and  of  course  says  he  was 
right." 

"  He  was  too  proud  to  say  anything  long  ago," 
said  Katharine,  "  when  I  was  feeling  very  unhappy ; 
I  am  sure  you  guessed  it,  mamma." 

"  I  did,  but  it  would  have  been  worse  than  folly  in 
me  to  make  any  remark  to  you,  poor  child.  And 
so,  all  this  time,  you  did  not  know  that  he  cared  for 

you?" 

"  I  hoped  it,  mamma,"  said  Katharine,  "  but  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  I  was  left  in  the  dark.  He 
wrote  to  me  four  years  ago,  not  an  offer,  or  anything 
like  that,  but  a  sort  of  explanation,  and  the  letter 
never  reached  me ;  at  least,  only  lately." 

^^How?    Was  it  lost?" 

'*  No,  I  have  it  now.     But  there  was  a — I  don't 
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know — a  sort  of  mistake,  I  would  rather  not  tell  you^, 
mamma,  but  he  was  not  to  blame." 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify  now :  oh  !  Kate,  we 
shall  not  like  to  lose  you." 

^^  There  will  be  no  question  of  losing  yet, 
mamma." 

''  Not  just  yet,  but  in  summer,  I  dare  say,  when 
he  is  quite  settled,  he  will  become  impatient,  and  we 
must  not  be  selfish.  And,  after  all,  I  never  expected 
anything  else  :  one's  children  grow  up,  and  leave  one, 
and  I  must  say,  Kitty,  I  should  not  fancy  being 
mother  to  a  set  of  old  maids." 

Katharine  laughed. 

^^  There  is  one  thing,"  added  Mrs.  Rivers,  more 
gravely,  "  you  must  not  imagine  that  you'll  have 
money  to  squander.  You  will  be  sufficiently  well 
off,  but  you  must  not  attempt  to  vie  with  many  that 
you  will  meet ;  for  you  will  move  in  good  society, 
and  perhaps  associate  with  those  who  are  above  you 
in  worldly  means.  You  must  not  expect  either,  that 
you  can  have  everything  about  you  like  Hester,  or 
even,  perhaps,  like  Agatha  and  Philip." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  never  dreamt  of  it." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  you  never  thought  of  it,  but  it 
is  as  well  to  know  exactly  what  to  expect.  Your 
aunt  Sophia  will  be  sure  to  say,  that  poor  Katha- 
rine has  not  made  so  good  a  match  as  her  younger 
sister." 

"  I  know,  mamma,"  returned  Katharine,  laughing. 
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but  Sophia  always  said,  I  had  not  a  good  feature 
in  my  face,  and  she  never  thinks  one  can  be  married 
for  anything  else,  so  she  could  not  anticipate  a  better 
lot  for  me." 

Mrs.  Rivers  smiled. 

"  Now,  child,  go  away,  and  take  off  your  bonnet. 
I  think  I  see  cousin  Bessy  at  the  gate,  she  was  to 
come  to  tea  to  hear  an  account  of  the  ball.  And 
Katharine,  stay  a  moment ;  everybody  in  Fairfield 
will  hear  of  your  engagement  to-morrow,  I  dare 
say :  it  would  please  Bessy,  if  you  told  her  your- 
self. If  it  were  to  be  kept  secret,  I  would  not  trust 
her,  but " 

••'^  I  will  tell  her,  mamma,"  said  Katharine,  moving 
away. 

"  You  have  not  asked  when  you  are  to  see 
Mr.  Wentworth  again,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  "  but  of 
course  you  wish  to  know.  He  had  intended  return- 
ing to  town  to-morrow  morning,  but  he  has  put  off 
his  journey  till  night,  and  as  he  is  to  dine  here,  and 
go  away  by  the  mail  train  afterwards,  I  felt  certain 
you  would  come  home.  Now  run  away,  there  is 
Bessy's  knock." 

Katharine  ran  downstairs,  opened  the  door  for 
cousin  Bessy,  and  led  her  into  the  deserted  school- 
room to  take  off  her  bonnet. 

ff  Why,  Katharine,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  to- 
day," was  Miss  Thorpe's  greeting. 

'^1  came  home,   and  left  Caroline  at  Somerford 
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instead  of  me,"  said  Katharine;  ^^I  wanted  to  see 
mamma." 

"  And  liow  did  Hester  look  ?  beautiful,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Yes,  slie  was  mucli  admired,  and  the  ball  was 
very  pleasant,"  said  Katharine,  assiduously  folding 
up  a  shawl.  "  Cousin  Bessy,  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
there." 

"I  know,"  returned  cousin  Bessy,  to  Katharine's 
surprise.  '^  Mrs.  James  told  me  just  now,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  you  tell  me  first.  Was  it  not  sly  of 
me  ?     Now  tell  me  all." 

"I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you  anything, 
for  going  to  hear  Sophia's  version  of  the  ball  before 
coming  to  us,"  said  Katharine. 

"  You  know  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,  Katharine, 
l)ut  only  Caroline,"  said  cousin  Bessy,  penitently. 
*'  Come,  vou  must  tell  me,  for  I  know  there  is  some- 
thing,  from  Sophia's  story." 

"  What  story  ?  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  something  about  the  conservatory,  and  a 
scene  there.  Quite  improper,  according  to  her 
account,  unless  you  were  engaged." 

Katharine  turned  very  red. 
We  are  engaged,  and  papa  has  consented." 
There,    I  was  sure  of  it ;  I  am  so  glad,"  said 
cousin  Bessy,  in  a  tone  of  triumph.     ^^  Mrs.  James 
stood  out  to  me  that  Mr.  Wentworth  was  a  great 
flirt,  and  that  you  ought  to  have  nothing  to  say  to 
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liim.  She  hoped  Lucy  would  never  behave  so  im- 
prudently, but  Lucy  will  never  have  the  chance, 
I  can  tell  her.  I  have  no  patience — but,  my  dear, 
you  must  tell  me  some  more  particulars." 

*^ There  is  not  time  now,"  said  Katharine,  "tea 
will  be  ready;  but  you  shall  hear  all,  never  fear. 
Will  you  go  into  the  drawing-room  to  mamma  now, 
cousin  Bessy,  for  I  must  go  upstairs  and  take  off 
my  bonnet." 

When  Katharine  entered  her  own  room,  she  found 
herself  waylaid  by  Fanny,  and  seized  in  a  violent 
embrace. 

"  Darling  Kitty !  how  glad  I  am !  mamma  has 
told  me." 

"Mamma  has  had  wonderful  confidence  in  your 
discretion,"  said  Katharine,  extricating  herself  from 
Fanny's  clasp,  but  kissing  her  nevertheless. 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  secret,"  said  Fanny ;  "  I  should  have 
found  it  out  directly.  What  fun  to  have  so  many 
weddings !  First,  Agatha's,  and  then,  in  summer, 
perhaps  yours.  I  have  been  thinking  about  the 
bridesmaids." 

My  dear  Fanny,  how  you  run  on." 
Indeed,  Kitty  darling,  mamma  ran  on  too,  for 
she  said  you  would  live  near  London  most  likely, 
and  I  should  see  you  at  school.     Oh,  how  nice  it 
will  be  to  come  to  you  for  the " 

"  Hush,  hush !  Fanny,  we  cannot  talk  now.  Come 
down  to  tea,  they  are  all  w^aiting." 
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I  don't  believe  Agatha  is  in  the  house,"  said 
JFannj,  as  they  went  downstairs.  "Do  you  know 
she  actually  went  out  again  after  we  came  home  ? 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  thought  she  had  had  enough 
of  the  cold  air.     Such  a  raw  night  it  is  ! " 

"  I  dare  say  she  has  come  in  by  this  time/'  said 
Katharine. 

"  I  believe  she  and  Philip  have  had  a  quarrel," 
said  Fanny;  "  she  looks  so  dismah" 

"  Nonsense,  Fanny  !  you  are  always  thinking  of 
love  affairs." 

But  Katharine,  though  she  spoke  lightly,  could 
not  help  feeling  a  little  uneasy  about  Agatha,  who 
had,  she  feared,  in  order  to  give  her  happiness, 
endangered  a  portion  of  her  own. 

What  Fanny  had  said  was  true.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing the  house  Agatha  had  again  left  it.  She  did 
not  intend  to  proceed  far,  but  she  had  a  longing  to 
be  out  of  doors  and  alone. 

She  had  not  lost  her  habit  of  ventins:  her  ao-itation 
in  violent  exercise.  The  lane  which  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  Hazel  Bank  garden  was  not  much  fre- 
quented, and  here  she  walked  up  and  down,  little 
heeding  the  cold,  foggy  atmosphere  and  the  dreary 
leaden  prospect  looming  through  the  obscurity. 

Agatha  was  very  wretched  still,  though  her  feel- 
ings had  undergone  a  change  since  last  niglit.  Then, 
indignation  against  Philip  had  mingled  with  other 
emotions ;    now,  she  could  make  allowances  for  his 
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irritated  passion.  Yet  she  was  disappointed  in  liim  ; 
although  during  the  past  week  she  had  pictured  to 
lierself  his  possible  dislike  to  the  course  of  action 
it  was  her  duty  to  pursue.  Although  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  renounce  him  if  he  strove  to  alter 
her  resolution,  she  never  imagined  that  her  renuncia- 
tion would  really  be  accepted ;  she  had  believed 
that  he  would  in  the  end  see  the  matter  as  she  did ; 
as  he  had,  indeed,  professed  to  do. 

Never,  above  all,  had  she  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  his  putting  a  wrong  construction  upon  her 
proceedings :  it  was  this  which  gave  the  sting  to 
her  thoughts  and  roused  her  dormant  pride.  To 
be  so  mistaken — so  suspected !  Degrading  idea  ! 
He  who  for  a  moment  could  retain  it  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  her !  But  reflection  told  Agatha  that 
Philip  had  merely  uttered  his  cruel  words  in  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  and  that  he  did  not  really 
believe  in  them. 

Yet  the  tie  between  them  was  broken ;  he  evi- 
dently could  not  endure  the  thought  of  Ids  wife 
havina'  unveiled  so  much  of  her  secret  motives  and 
her  former  feelings  to  another  man.  And  she  had 
brought  all  upon  herself;  she  was  only  experiencing 
to  its  utmost  extent  the  misery  she  had  prepared  for 
herself.  She  had  only  completed  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  her. 

She  would  submit :  life  in  future  would  be  weary 
and  sad.     It  was  hard  to  give  up  the  bright  hopes 
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which  had  gladdened  the  last  few  months  ;  but  what 
risrht  had  she  to  murmur  ? 

Agatha's  spirit  rose  within  her,  prompting  her 
to  endurance,  as  it  had  prompted  her  to  resistance ; 
she  must  bend  humbly  beneath  her  burden,  and 
then  she  might  hope  to  rise  equal  to  her  life-long 
task,  "  to  suffer  and  be  strong." 

It  was  now  late  and  dark,  and  she  remembered 
that  she  ought  to  return  to  the  house.  She  was 
about  to  open  the  garden-gate  when  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  arm,  and  Philip  Thorpe's  dark  figure 
appeared  as  if  by  magic,  through  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

"  Agatha,  I  have  lingered  about  for  the  last  hour^ 
will  you  speak  to  me  ?" 

Philip's  voice  sounded  hollow,  and  there  were 
marks  of  suffering  visible  on  his  countenance,  even 
hy  the  dim  evening  light. 

"  Oh,  Philip  ! "  was  all  Agatha's  reply. 

He  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and  led  her  down 
the  lane. 

"  Agatha,  can  you  forgive  me  ?  I  spoke  hastily 
last  night,  and  my  words  might  well  offend  you. 
How  could  I  use  such  to  my  pure,  my  noble  Agatha ! 
May  I  still  say  mine  ? " 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,  Philip,"  said 
Agatha,  resisting  his  effort  to  press  her  arm  more 
closely  to  his  side.  "  I  can  believe  that  you  were 
irritated,    and   did  not  mean   the  words   you   said; 
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"but  still  the  cause  for  your  anger  remains.  You 
would  feel  yourself  degraded  by  loving  a  woman 
wlio  had  confessed  to  another  man  that  she  had 
once  done  a  wrong  action,  impelled  by  something 
that  seemed  like  jealousy  on  his  account.  I  have 
made  the  confession,  and  not  uselessly.  Katharine 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  are  engaged.  I  w^ould  not  for 
the  world  have  acted  otherwise,  but  I  can  under- 
stand the  light  in  which  this  appears  to  you,  and 
you  are  entirely  free.  I  cannot  accept  your  renewal 
of  affection  unless  you  can,  after  consideration,  make 
up  your  mind  to  consider  what  1  have  done  no  de- 
gradation either  to  you  or  me.  If  you  do  feel  it  so, 
nothing  on  earth  should  induce  me  to  marry  you, 
for  I  should  know  that  sooner  or  later  you  would 
repent,  as  you  did  yesterday,  though  you  had  before 
seemed  to  agree  with  me." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Philip  ;  "  and  I  have  felt 
in  my  heart  all  the  time  that  you  were  right ;  but 
still   I   believe  any  man  would  have  disliked   as  I 

did   the What   did    you    tell   him   after    all, 

Agatha?" 

"  I  told  him  the  truth.  I  did  not  dwell  upon  my 
motives,  certainly ;  but  he  might  easily  have  guessed 
them.  He  could  scarcely  mistake  them.  I  owned 
to  feeling  angry  that  he  preferred  Katharine.  Nay, 
Philip,  you  must  hear  me  ;  you  must  face  the  reality. 
If  you  can  do  so,  and  still  believe  yourself  unde- 
sraded  bv  vour  choice " 
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"  If  1  can  !  Oh,  Agatlia,  I  am  honoured  rather 
by  it,  if  you  can  forgive  me.  Say  that  we  stand  to 
each  other  as  we  did  before.  Say  it,  Agatha.  Let 
me  hear  once  more  that  you  love  me." 

Philip  poured  out  these  words  passionately  and 
impetuously,  and  Agatha  could  not  resist  his  over- 
whelming sincerity. 

"  You  know  I  do.  I  will  take  you  at  your  word, 
Philip  ;  I  think  you  are  not  deceiving  yourself.  May 
you  never  repent  what  you  are  now  doing.  And 
now,  for  your  consolation,  I  may  say  that  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Wentworth  troubled  himself  to  search 
much  into  my  motives ;  his  great  anxiety  was  about 
Katharine,  and  to  know  whether  she  still  thouglU 
of  him." 

"And  I  can  come  in  with  you  as  usual,"  said 
Philip,  as  they  stood  at  the  garden-gate  once  more ; 
'^  we  are  still  engaged,  and  no  one  knows  that  we 
have  had  any  difference.  And  now  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle— it  may  be  in  April." 

Agatha  did  not  dissent ;  on  reaching  the  house, 
she  went  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  whilst  Philip  joined 
the  circle  in  the  drawing-room.  His  entrance,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  replied  to  Mr.  Rivers'  half- 
joking  inquiry  as  to  what  had  become  of  Agatha, 
assured  Katharine  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  on 
the  score  of  her  happiness,  and  that  if  any  quarrel 
had  existed  it  was  now  over. 

It  was   the  last  which  ever   took   place   betv/een 
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Philip  and  Agatha,  and  nothing  interfered  to  prevent 
their  union  at  the  time  appointed.  On  a  sunshiny- 
day  of  April,  Agatha  Marchmont  changed  her  name, 
and  Katharine  filled  for  the  last  time  the  post  of 
bridesmaid. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  NEW  HOUSE  AT   GREYMORE. 

A  FEW  last  words — a  parting  glance  at  the  bleak 
moors,  the  wild  woods,  and  the  ruined  walls  of  Grey- 
more. 

It  is  an  Auo-ust  evenincr ;  the  settina;  sun  sheds 
floods  of  light  on  the  broad  landscape  in  front  of 
the  new  home  of  Philip  and  Agatha.  The  house  is 
plain  and  unpretending,  but  it  is  built  of  stone,  grave 
in  hue,  and  massive  in  proportions,  and  does  not  look 
unpleasantly  new  or  out  of  keeping  with  the  scene. 

The  tall  fir-trees  cast  long  shadows  on  the  mellow 
tints  of  the  sun-lit  heather  and  mountain  grass  ;  and 
the  cultivated  lands  stretch  peacefully  forth  under 
the  sloping  hills. 

The  old  arch  of  the  Priory  stands  out  in  its  gray 
stilhiess  amidst  the  dark  woods  ;  and  beyond,  a 
glimpse  of  the  ruined  mansion  may  be  caught.  Not 
enough  to  suggest  its  actual  desolation,  but  sufficient 
to  infuse  a  tone  of  gentle  melancholy  and  sad  re- 
membrance into  the  view. 

More  cheerful,  if  less  picturesque  signs  meet  the 
eve  in  another  direction ;  from  the  iron-veined  hills 
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tokens  of  progress  and  discovery  are  visible,  indica- 
tions of  a  more  vivid  life  than  that  old  feudal  one 

-J 

sinking  to  decay. 

In  the  distance  the  mountain  peaks  catch  roseate 
lights  or  melt  in  purple  haze  against  the  sky,  whilst 
one  bright,  short  track  of  reflected  gold  marks  where 
the  ocean  bounds  the  horizon. 

The  new  house  at  Greymore  is  not  desolate  and 
untenanted  ;  on  the  front  steps  Philip  is  standing, 
looking  eagerly  down  the  road,  which  passes  through 
what  was  once  the  park  of  the  Priory.  Within 
the  porch,  one  of  the  hall-chairs  has  been  brought 
forward,  and  there  sits  Agatha.  Agatha,  cheerful, 
contented,  and  handsome;  not  neglectful  of  her  ap- 
pearance, but  dressed  in  a  rich  silk  which  catches 
changeful  bright  gleams  from  the  departing  sun- 
light. Agatha,  with  carefully  braided  hair  shading 
the  pure  outline  of  her  features,  and  softening  what- 
ever of  severity  may  lurk  there. 

Her  countenance  is  radiant  and  expectant,  yet 
one  can  see  that  thoughtfulness  is  its  common  cha- 
racteristic ;  the  look  of  a  woman  who  feels  and 
reflects,  and  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  suffer 
and  to  conquer. 

But  there  is  a  tenderness  in  the  deep,  dark  eyes 
that  was  not  in  them  formerly,  and  as  Philip  comes 
forward,  and  his  loving  gaze  meets  hers,  one  knows 
that  there  exists  between  them  perfect  peace,  and 
union,  and  trust. 
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We  are  looking  for  them  too  early,"  says  Philip  ; 
"  they  can  scarcely  be  beyond  the  turnpike  by  this 
time." 

"  I  am  so  impatient  to  see  them  ;  but,  Philip,  you 
have  not  told  me  about  the  house  yet." 

Philip  has  just  returned  from  London,  and  the 
house  referred  to  is  that  of  the  expected  arrivals, 
Marmaduke  Wentworth  and  his  bride,  who  have 
now  been  married  about  a  month. 

''  I  am  not  good  at  describing  houses,  as  you  know, 
Agatha,  but  it  seemed  a  comfortable  little  place 
enough,  with  trees  about  it,  and  a  garden ;  1  dare 
say  they  will  fancy  it  country,  but  you  and  I  should 
feel  ourselves  imprisoned  in  it.  There  is  nothing 
like  this,"  pointing  the  broad  moorland. 

*^  No,  of  course ;  but  if  it  has  anything  rural  about 
it,  Katharine  will  make  the  most  of  it.  She  will 
know  how  to  make  her  house  look  pretty." 

"Yes;  and  even  now  it  looks  very  well.  Mrs. 
Burton,  who  is  in  charge  of  it,  showed  me  a  number 
of  knick-knacks;  and  the  engravings  we  gave  Ka- 
tharine have  a  good  effect  on  the  walls.  And 
Mrs.  Burton  praised  the  piano,  which  is  made  upon 
some  new  principle,  incomprehensible  to  me,  and  to 
her  also,  I  suspect ;  but  Katharine  and  her  husband 
will  understand  all  about  it.  It  is  a  present  from 
one  of  his  grand  friends." 

*^I  can  just  fancy  their  life,"  says  Agatha,  half 
shutting  her  eyes  ;  "  they  will  like  it,  but  it  would 
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not  be  free  enougli  for  us,  Philip.  Katharine  will 
have  a  pretty,  orderly  house,  and  be  always  nicely 
dressed,  and  agreeable,  and  busy.  And  in  the  even- 
ings she  will  play,  and  her  husband  will  sing,  and 
they  will  get  artistic  people  about  them,  and  be 
interested  in  and  alive  to  all  new  improvements. 
And  they  will  have  little  parties,  and  gather  clever, 
amusing  people  together ;  and  he  will  talk  brilliantly, 
and  she  will  be  intelligent  and  gay,  and  smile  her 
pleasant  smile ;  and  everybody  will  say,  '  What  a  very 
nice  person  Mrs.  Wentworth  is,  and  what  an  orna- 
ment to  society  ! '  Very  different  from  your  wife, 
Philip  !  " 

"  You  want  me  to  compliment  you,  Agatha.  Well, 
I  don't  care  whether  or  not  you  are  ornamental  in 
other  people's  eyes,  you  always  are  in  mine.  But 
you  don't  mean  to  imply  that  Katharine  is  not  use- 
ful ?  " 

"  Not  for  the  world.  I  believe  she  is  everything 
that  is  good  and  right.  You  know,  Philip,  how 
highly  I  think  of  Katharine.  I  was  only  taking  a 
cursory  view  of  her  as  she  might  appear  to  other 
people ;  and  of  the  points  in  which  she  differs  most 
from  me.  She  can  do  so  many  more  things  than 
I  can." 

"  You  can  do  one  which  she  cannot,"  says  Philip, 
pointing  to  the  organ  which  stands  in  the  hall.  "  Go 
and  play  to  me  now  whilst  we  are  waiting." 

A  solemn  strain  fills  the  air,  and  harmonizes  with 
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tlie  fading  light;  the  grand,  full  chords  of  Handel's 
finest  music  wake  into  life  beneath  Agatha's  touch. 
And  then  they  die  away,  and  a  more  cheering, 
stirring  sound  follows.  A  sudden  thought  of  her 
expected  guests  strikes  Agatha,  and  the  joyous,  ring- 
ino'  harmonies  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March  " 
peal  forth.     A  fitting  welcome  ! 

Almost  before  the  last  echoes  have  ceased,  a  car- 
riage approaches :  Agatha  hastens  to  the  porch,  and 
Philip  runs  down  the  steps ;  one  instant  of  expecta- 
tion, and  then  the  carriage  stops. 

The  slight,  well-remembered  figure  of  Marmaduke 
Wentworth  springs  to  the  ground ;  he  turns  to  the 
assistance  of  his  young  wife,  but  Katharine  is  too 
impatient  for  him,  and  with  her  old  agility  slips  past 
him,  hurries  up  to  the  porch,  and  lifts  her  beaming 
eyes  to  Agatha's  face ;  and  the  two  sisters,  now 
really  sisters  in  heart  and  feeling,  meet  in  a  close 
embrace. 

What  need  to  look  further  ?  The  hall  door  is 
shut ;  the  guests  are  welcomed ;  and  all  is  peace 
and  affection  in  this  new  home.  Will  the  old  house 
of  Greymore  ever  be  rebuilt  ?  is  a  question  that  may 
arise.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  answer  it. 

Agatha  has  said,  and  still  continues  to  say,  that 
it  never  shall  be  rebuilt  by  her :  the  race  of  March- 
mont  has  passed  away.  But  another,  a  newer  race 
may  rise  in  its  stead ;  a  day  may  come  when  Philip's 
visions  of  progress  and  cultivation  will  be  realized ; 
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when  these  half-desert  moors  may  teem  with  life 
and  civilization;  and  then  it  may  be  that  the  old 
walls  will  rise  as  it  were  from  their  ashes,  and  form 
once  more  a  habitation  suited  for  the  lords  of  the 
soil.  The  Marchmonts  of  Greymore  are  no  more, 
but  the  Thorpes  of  Greymore  may  yet  be  famous, 
and  carry  down  the  name  of  the  old  dwelling-place 
to  future  times. 


THE    END. 
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are  so  courteous,  and  the  strangers  so  gracefully 
petted.  Mr.  Dana  has  a  pen  to  paint  such  pic- 
tures well.  His  voyage  and  residence  occupied 
scarcely  a  month,  yet  he  has  written  a  volume 
not  only  fascinating  from  its  warmth  and  glitter 
as  a  narrative,  but  also  intelligent,  instructive, 
and  of  obvious  integrity."— J.^Ae«(ei(/rt. 


"  Mr.  Dana  does  not  spare  his  faculty  oWescrip- 
tion.  The  pictures  he  gives  of  the  Cuban  metro- 
polis itself,  with  its  tropical  luxuries  and  laziness, 
its  dirty  and  dainty  ways  of  existence,  the  Spanish 
grandiosity  of  its  national  manner,  and  the  pet- 
tiness of  its  national  character,  are  pleasantly 
and  forcibly  drawn.  A  coasting  voyage  to  Ma- 
tanzas,  and  a  railroad  journey,  brought  him 
into  closer  contact  with  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  country  and  its  history."— (Saittr- 
day  Review, 


-•c^- 


Life  and  Liberty  in  America. 

By  Dr,  C,  Mackay, 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Ten  Tinted  Illustrations, 

price  21 5. 


"  A  bright,  fresh,  and  hopeful  book,  worthy  of 
the  author,  whose  songs  are  oftenest  heard  on 
the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Mackay  writes  as  healthily  as 
he  sings ;  describing  '  Life '  as  he  saw  it,  and 
'Liberty'  as  he  studied  it,  in  the  North  and  in 
the  ^o\x.xA\."—Athen(Bum. 


"We  recommend  these  volumes  to  perusal,  as 
the  result  of  careful  and  diligent  observation, 
assisted  bj'  personal  association,  well  calcnlated 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  Xvnt\\."— Leader. 

"  Dr.  Mackay's  volumes  are  eminently  readable 
and  amusing,"— Press. 


Life  in  Tuscany. 

By   Mabel   Sharman    Crawford. 

With  Two  Views,  post  8vo.     Price  IO5.  6d  cloth. 


"  There  are  many  traces  of  qtiiet,  genial  humour, 
brilliant  and  harmless  as  summer  lightning, 
Mhich  agreeably  relieve  the  more  serious  portions 
of  the  work.  Aiiss  Crawford's  reflections  are  as 
sound  and  practical  as  her  perceptions  are  lively 


and  acute,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  contributing 
a  really  valuable  addition  to  that  otherwise  re- 
dundant oepartment  of  literature."— Prexs. 

"  The  peasant  life  in  Tuscany  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  so  well  photographed  before."— .4  tAenajwrn. 
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©01j:t|H!fi  Mil  i$UVCh— continued. 

Narrative  of  the  Mission 

From  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855. 
With  Notices  of  the  Country,  Government,  and  People. 

B^  Captai7i  Henry  Yule,  Bengal  Engineers, 

Imperial  8vo,  with  Twenty-four  Plates  (Twelve  coloured),  Fifty 
Woodcuts,  and  Four  Maps.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with 
gilt  edges.     Price  2Z.  125.  6  J. 


"  Captain  Yule,  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  splendid 
volume  before  us,  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  those  who  preceded  him.  To  all  who  are  desirous 
of  possesslnar  the  best  and  fullest  account  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  public,  of  a  great,  and 
hitherto  little  known  region  of  the  globe,  the 
Interesting,  conscientious,  and  well-written  work 
of  Captain  Yule  will  have  a  deep  interest,  while 
to  the  political  economist,  geographer,  and  mer- 
chant. It  will  toe  indispensable."— ii'xamiwer. 


A  stately  volume  in  gorgeous  golden  covers. 
t>uch  a  book  is  in  our  times  a  rarity.  Large, 
massive,  and  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  illustrated 
by  a  sprinkhng  of  elegant  woodcuts,  and  by  a 

series  of  admirable  tinted  lithographs 

We  have  read  it  with  curiosity  and  gratiflcation, 
as  a  fresh,  full,  and  luminous  report  upon  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  dinsions 
01  Asia  beyond  the  G9.iigQs."—Athe>mum. 


Hong  Kong  to  Manilla. 

By  Henry  T,  Ellis,  R,K 

Post  8vo,  with  Fourteen  Illustrations.     Price  125.  cloth. 


"  The  narrative  fulfils  the  object  of  the  author, 
which  is  to  present  a  lively  account  of  what  he 
saw,  heard,  and  did  during  a  holiday  run  to  a 
rarely  visited  v^^^a."— Spectator. 


'  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  to  the  public  a  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  workuponarace  andcountrv 
little  known  to  English  rendevs."— Illustrated 
News  of  tlie  World. 


-*o»- 


Antiquities  of  Kertcli^ 

And   Eesearches  in   the   Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

By  Duncaii  McPherson,  M.D., 

Of  the    Madras    Army,    F.R.G.S.,  M.A.L 

Imperial  4to,  with  Fourteen  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
including  Eight  Coloured  Fac-Similes  of  Pteliques  of  Antique 
Art.     Price  Two  Guineas. 


"It  is  a  volume  which  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antiquity. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  a  work  whica 
has  so  much  to  attract  the  eye  aiul  to  gratify  the 
love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  design 


The  book  is  got  up  with  great  care  and  taste, 
and  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  works  tliathnve 
recently  issued  from  the  English  press."'— 
^Saturday  Review. 


-*<>*- 


Captivity  of  Russian  Princesses  in  the 

Caucasus. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  H  S.  Edwards. 

With  an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a  Plan  of  his  House,  and  a  Map. 

Post  8vo.     Price  IO5.  6d.  cloth. 

A  book  than  which  there  are  few  novels  more  I  we  have  read;  it  contains  the  best  popular  notice 


interesting.     It  is  a  romance  of  tlie  Caucasus. 
The  account  of  life  in  the  house  of  Shamil  is  full 
and  very  entertaining ;  and  of  iShamil  himself  we 
see  ranch."— Examiner. 
"  The  stoi-y  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 


of  the  social  polity  of  Shamil  and  the  manners  of 
his  people."— ZertoVr. 

"The    narrative    is    well    worth    reading."— 
Athencenm. 
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-*c^- 


The  Life  of  Edmond  Malone 

(Editor  of  Shakspeare) ;  with  Selections  from  liis  MS.  Anecdotes. 

Bi/  Sir  James  Prior, 

Author  of  the  "Life  of  Edmund  Burke,"  "Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith." 
Demy  8vo,  Avith  Portrait,  price  14s.  cloth. 


"We  have  in  this  '  Life  of  Malotie  '  a  valuable 
and  certainly  a  very  interesting  contribution  to 
contemporary  history."  —  Illustrated  London 
News. 


•'  Need  we  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  a 
book  that  vindicates  itself  by  so  many  good 
things."— Athenceum. 


-•o*- 


Robert   Owen    and   his    Social 

Philosophy. 

By  William  Lucas  Sargant, 

Author  of  ''  Social  Innovators  and  their  Schemes."     1  vol.     Post  8vo. 

IO5.  6d.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

Revised  by  Himself,  with  additional  Chapters  by  his  Eldest  Son. 
One  vol.,  post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  from  an  Original 


Drawing. 


Price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


"It is  perhaps  the  flrst  chai-m  of  an  autobio-  I  biography  of  Leigh  Hunt'  possesses  in  an  un- 
graphy  that  it  should  make  us  like  the  writer;  I  u.suti\  degree."— Saturday  Be ciew. 
and  certainly  this  is  a  charm  which  the  '  Auto-  ' 

Life  of  Schleiermacher^ 

As  unfolded  in  his  Autobiography  and  Letters. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederica  Rowan, 

Two  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Portrait.     Price  One  Guinea,  cloth. 


-»<>.- 


Shelley    Memorials. 

Edited  hy  Lady  Shelley. 

Second  Edition.     In  one  vol.,  post  8vo.     Price  7s.  Qid.  cloth. 


"We  welcome  the  present  biography.  It  pre- 
sents Shelley  to  us  as  ne  was  understood  by  those 
who  knew  him  heB%."—AthencEum. 

"  Lady  Shelley  touches  with  a  reverent  ar.d 
loving  hand,  the  incidents  of  the  poet's  career; 
and  the  gentleness,  ardour,  and  truthfulness  of 
his  nature  reappear  in  her  unpretending  pages. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  interesting 

volume." — Daily  Newx. 

"The  present  biography  presents  Shelley  to  us, 
as  he  was  understood  by  those  who  knew  him 
he^X."— Leader. 


"The  beauty  of  style  and  feeling,  with  which 
this  work  abounds,  will  make  it  acceptable  to 
many ."—Satiordau  Review. 

"Lady  Shelley's  work  is  a  real  acquisition  to 
the  biographical  literature  of  the  day;  it  will  be 
real  wit  h  profou  nd  interest  for  its  perspicuous  and 
Truthful  delineation  of  some  hitherto  neglected 
traits  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
ters that  ever  lived."— Ilhtstrated  News  of  the 
World. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers."— 
Critic. 
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^t^Kntj^lllI — continued. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 

(CujKRER  Bell), 
Author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "  Shirley,"  "  Villette,"  &c. 

By  Mrs.  Gaskell^ 

Author  of  "North  and  South,"  &c. 


T'ourth    Edition,    revised,  one  vol.,  with  a 
and  a  View  of  Haworth 
14s. 


elegant, 


Parsonage. 


Portrait   of  Miss  Bronte 
Price   7s.  Qd.  :   morocco 


"  All  the  secrets  of  the  literary  worlimanship  of 
the  authoress  of  'Jane  Eyre'  are  unfolded  in  the 
course  of  this  extraordinary  narrative." — Times. 

"  Mrs.  Gaskell's  account  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  family  is  one  of  the  profoundest  tragedies 
of  modern  MtQ."— Spectator . 

"  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  produced  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  which  we 
can  recall  to  mind."— Athenceuni. 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  a  woman 
possessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  can 


disregard  every  temptation  which  intellect  throws 
in  the  way  of  women— how  generously  and  nobly 
a  human  being  can  live  under  the  pressure  of 
accumulated  misfortune— the  record  is  at  hand  iu 
'The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront&."'— Saturdaj/ 
Review. 

"  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  well.  Her 
narrative  is  simple,  direct,  intelligible,  unaffected. 
No  one  else  could  have  paid  so  tenderand  discern- 
ing a  tribute  to  thememoi-y  of  Charlotte  Bronte." 
—Eraser's  Magazine. 


-*<>*- 


Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe. 


By  John  William  Kaye. 

New  Edition,  in  Two  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait. 


Price  12s.  cloth. 


A  work  which  occupies  the  highest  rank 
among  biographies  of  the  great  men  of  modern 
Xva\&»."— Observer. 

"The  new  edition  contains  new  matter  of  the 
utmost  value  and  interest."— Critic. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  the 
present  day.  This  revised  edition  has  several 
fi-esh  passages  of  high  interest,  now  first  inserted 
from  among  Lord  Metcalfe's  papers,  in  which  his 
clear  prescience  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 


our  Indian  empire  is  remarkably  shown."  —Eco- 
7iomist. 

"This  edition  is  revised  with  care  and  judgment. 
Mr.  Kaye  has  judiciously  set  forth  Lord  Metcalfe's 
views  of  the  insecurity  of  our  Indian  empire." 
-Globe. 

"  A  much  improved  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  political  biographies  in  English 
literature.'  '—National  Review. 


-•0*- 


Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B. 

By    John    William    Kaye. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.     Price  36s.  cloth. 


with  interest  and 
perused  by  the  stu- 
sure  to  recommend 


"  The  biography  is  replete 
information,  deserving  to  be 
dent  of  Indian  history,  and 
itself  to  the  general  reader."— ^i^/iewrszewi, 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
biographies  of  our  great  Indian  statesmen,"- 
National  Review. 

"This  book  deserves  to  participate  in  the  popu- 


larity which  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  enSoy ."—Edinburgh  Review. 

"  Mr.  Kaye's  biography  is  at  ouce  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  policjr  and  dominion  in  the 
East,  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  one  of  those  wise 
and  large-hearted  men  whose  energy  and  prin- 
ciple have  made  England  great."— £nYisA  Qwar- 
terlp  Review. 


The  Autobiography  of  Lutfullah, 


A  Mohamedan  Gentleman: 


with  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  England. 


Edited  hy  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 

Third  Edition,  small  post  8vo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 


"  This  is  the  freshest  and  most  original  work 
that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  lor 
long.  It  bears  every  trace  of  being  a  most  genuine 
account  of  the  feelings  and  doings  of  the  author. 
Lutfullah  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  specimen  of 
his  VACQ."— Economist. 


I  "Eead  fifty  volumes  of  travel,  and  a  tliousaird 
imitatioMS  of  the  Oriental  novel,  and  you  will  not 
get  the  flavour  of  Eastern  life  and  thought,  or  the 
zest  of  its  romance,  so  perfectly  as  iu  Lutfullah's 
hook."— Leader, 


SMITH,  ELDER  AND   CO. 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN. 


The  Elements 

With  80  Diagrams,  crown 

"  Mr,  Euskiii,  seeing  the  want  of  a  clear  and 
accurate  coile  on  the  subject,  has  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  arranging  and  explaining  tlie  neces- 
sary rules  in  a  form  as  nearly  approaching  the 
ideal  of  a  popular  treatise  as  can  be  mariaared 
consistently  with  the  object  of  practical  com- 
pleteness. No  better  way  of  blending  the  two 
purposes  could,  we  believe,  have  been  found  than 
the  way  Mr.  Ituskin  ingeniously  discovered  and 
has  ably  woi'ked  out.  A  careful  perusal  of  tlie 
work  will  enable  the  intelligent  siudent  not  only 
to  solve  perspective  problems  of  a  complexity 
greater  than  the  ordinary  rules  will  reach,  but  to 


of  Perspective. 

8vo.     Price  35.  6d.  clotli. 

obtain  a  clue  to  many  important  laws  of  pictorial 
ett'ect  less  than  of  outline."— X>ai/y  News. 

"  This  book,  provided  by  Mr.Ruskin  for  the  use 
of  schools,  bears  its  recommendation  on  the  title- 
page.  The  rules  ftre  arranged  in  a  short  mathe- 
matical form,  which  will  be  intelligible  to  stu- 
dents reasonably  advanced  in  generalknowlcdge." 
—Leader. 

"  The  student  will  find  in  this  little  book  all  that 
is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  thorough 
seiiutific  knowledge  of  perspective."— IWMsty*a<e(Z 
News  of  the  World. 

"  To  the  practical  student  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
most  valuable  manual."- Z/iterari/  Gazette. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Sixth  Thousand,  crown  8vo,  with  Ilhistrations  drawn  by  the  Author. 

Price  75.  Qd.  cloth. 


"  Tlie  rules  are  clearly  and  fully  laid  down ;  and 
the  earlier  exercises  always  conducive  to  the  end 
by  simple  and  unembarrassing  means.  The  whole 
volume  is  full  of  liveliness."— ^^pecto^or. 

"  We  close  this  book  with  a  feeling  that,  though 
nothing  supersedes  a  master,  yet  that  no  student 
of  art  should  launch  forth  without  this  wgrk  as  a 
compass."— Athencsicm. 

"  It  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition to  the  student,  but  agreeable  andinstructive 


reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  refine  his  per- 
ceptions of  natural  scenery,  and  of  its  worthless 
artistic  representations."— ^'conomis*. 

"  Original  as  this  treatise  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
at  once  instructive  and  suggestive."— X-i^erar^y 
Gazette.  ,  .      ,  , 

"The  moat  useful  and  practical  book  on  the 
subject  which  has  ever  come  under  onx  notice."— 
Press. 


Modern  Painters. 


Vol.  I.,  6th  Edition.    Price  ISs.  cloth.    Imperial  8vo. 

Vol.  II„  4th  Edition.     Price  IO5.  6rf.  cloth. 

Vol.  III.  OF  MANY  THINGS,  with  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  by  the 
Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel.    Price  38s.  cloth. 

Vol.  IV.  ON  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY.  Imperial  Svo,  with  Thirty-five  Illus- 
trations engraved  on  Steel,  and  116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the 
Author.     Price  2l.  IQs.  cloth. 


"A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
woik,fullofdeepthought,and  developing  great  and 
strikuiiitv\xthsiiiAvt."—JiritishQua/rterlp  Review. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  will  send  the  painter  more 
than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature;  will  train  men 
who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  ol 
nature,  to  be  also  attentive  observers.  Our  critics 
will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn 
how  to  criticise  :  thusapublicwill  be  educated."— 
Blackwood's  Maijazine. 

"  Every  one  who  cares  about  nature,  or  poetry, 
or  the  story  of  human  development— every  one 
■who  has  a  tinge  of  literature  or  philosophy,  will 
lind  something  that  is  for  him  in  these  volumes." 
—  Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in  possession  of  a  clear  and 
penetrating  mind;  he  is  undeniably  practical  in 
his  fundamental  ideas;  full  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful 
and  holy.  His  style  is,  as  usual,  clear,  bold,  racy. 
Mr.  lluskin  is  one  of  the  tirst  writers  of  the 
^y ."— Economist. 

"  All,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  read  the  book  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  acarelul 
perusal."— .Sat  Mr  ci«i/  Review. 

"  Mr.  lluskin  is  the  most  eloquent  and  thought- 
awakening  writer  on  nature  in  its  relation  with 


art,  and  the  most  potent  influence  by  the  pen,  of 
young  artists,  whom  this  country  can  boast."— 
National  Review.  ,    ^ 

"This  work  is  eminently  suggestive,  full  of  new 
thoughts,  of  brilliant  descriptions  of  scenery, 
and  eloquent  moral  application  of  them."— JiTcw 
Quarterly  Review. 

"Mr.  Ruskin  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  tirst  rank  of  modern  writers  upon 
the  theory  of  the  fine  ^vta."— Eclectic  Review. 

"The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  elaborate 
work  treats  chiefly  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
discusses  at  length  the  principles  involved  in  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  mountains  and  their 
pictorial  representation.  The  singular  beauty  of 
his  style,  the  hearty  sympathy  with  all  forms  of 
natural  loveliness,  the  prolusion  of  his  illustra- 
tions form  irresistible  attractions."— iJai^yJVcw*. 

"  Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  the  fourth 
is  the  most  remarkable  which  Mr.Ruskin  has  yet 
issued.  The  plates  and  woodcuts  are  profuse,  and 
include  numerous  drawings  of  mountain  form  by 
the  author,  which  prove  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  essen- 
tially an  artist.  He  is  an  unique  man,  both 
amons  artists  and  writers."— Npecta^or. 

Such  a  writer  is  a  national  possession.  He 
adds  to  our  store  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment." 
—Leader. 
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Jll[t — continued. 

WOKKS   OF   MR.    V^'U^Yim— continued. 

The  Two  Paths  : 

Being  Lectures  on  Art,   and  its  relation  to  Manufactures  and 

Decoration. 


crown  8vo,  with  Two  Steel  Engravings. 


One  vol.,  ^.^,,..  wv w, 

"  The  meaning  of  the  title  of  this  book  is,  that 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  artist,  one  of 
whici-i  will  lead  him  to  all  thit  is  noble  in  art,  and 
will  incidentally  exalt  his  moral  nature;  wliile 
the  other  will  deteriorate  his  work  and  help  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  individual 
morality,  .  .  .  They  all  contain  many  useful 
distinctions,  acute  remarks,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  are  everywhere  lit  up  with  that  glow  of 


Price  75.  Q>d.  cloth. 

fervid  eloquence  which  has  so  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  author's  reputation."— Press. 

"  The  '  Two  Paths '  contains  much  eloquent  de- 
scription, places  in  a  clear  light  some  forgotten  or 
neglected  truths,  and. like  all  Mr.  Ruskiri's  books, 
is  eminently  suggestive."— it^erar^/  Gazette. 

"  This  hook  is  well  calculated  to  encourage  the 
humblest  worker,  and  stimulate  him  to  artistic 
gSoyX,."— Leader, 


-•Ot- 


The  Stones  of  Venice. 

Complete  in  Three  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo,  with  Fifty-three  Plates  and 
numerousWoodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.    Price  5Z.  15s.  Qid.  cloth. 

EACH  VOLUME  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY, 

Vol.  L  THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates.  Price  2l.  2s,   2nd  Edition. 
Vol.  IL   THE   SEA   STORIES,  with  20  Plates. 
Vol.  III.  THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates.     Price  1/. 


Price  2/.  2s. 
lis.  6c/. 


"  The  '  Stones  of  Venice '  is  the  proauction  of  an 
earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  informed  mind. 
The  author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  his  con- 
densed it  into  a  poetic  apprehension,  the  fruit  of 
awe  of  God,  and  delight  in  nature ;  a  knowledge, 
love,  and  just  estimate  of  art;  a  holding  fast"  to 
fact  and  repudiation  of  hearsay;  an  historic 
breadth,  and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social 
pi'oblems,  whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  lind 
paralleled."— ,S'i)ec^«<or. 


"  This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man 
could  have  written,  and  one  for  which  the  world 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  thankful.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimulating  to 
thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  It  will,  we 
are  copvinced,  elevate  taste  and  intellect,  raise 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  kindle  benevolence 
towards  men,  and  increase  the  love  and  fear  of 
GoA,"— Times. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.   Imp.  8vo. 

Price  11.  Is.  cloth. 


"By  'The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  we 
understand  Mr.  Ruskin  to  mean  the  Seven  funda- 
mental and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance  of  and 
obedience  to  which  are  indispensabletothe  archi- 
tect, who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician. 


the  moralist, the  divine,  will  find  in  it  ample  store 
of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the  artist.  The 
author  of  this  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  thinkers 
of  whom  we  have  too  few  amongst  us."— 
Examiner. 


-•<>•- 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

With  rou.rteen  Cuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.    Second  Edition,  crown  8vo. 

Price  8s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  intel- 
ligent pei-sons  could  listen  to  the  Ibctures,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  from  the  judgments  asserted 
and  froin  the  general  propositions  laid  down, 
without  an  elevating  influence  and  an  aroused 
enthusiasm." — iSpectator. 


"  Mr.  Uuskin's  lectures— eloquent,  graphic,  and 
impassioned— exposing  and  ridiculing  some  of  the 
vices  of  our  present  system  of  building,  and 
exciting  his  hearers  by  strong  motives  of  duty  and 
pleasure  to  attend  to  architecture  — are  very 
successful."— jE'eoHOJKJs^. 


The  PoHtical  Economy  of  Art. 

Price  25.  6<i.  cloth. 


"  A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers."— Wi^wes.s. 

"  We  never  quit  Mr.  Ruskin  without  being  the 
better  for  what  he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  we 


recommend  this  little  volume,  like  all  his  other 
works,  to  the  perusal  of  our  Y%AaQr%."— Economist. 
"This  book,  dai'ing,  as  it  is,  glances  keenly  at 
principles,  of  which  some  are  among  the  articles 
of  ancient  codes,  while  others  are  evolving  slowly 
to  the  light."— Leader. 
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Expositions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 

the  Corinthians. 

Bif  the  late  Rev,  Fred,  TV,  Robertson, 

One  thick  Volume,  post  8vo.     Price  IO5.  6c?.  cloth. 


"Tliese  lectures  were  the  last  discourses  that 
Mr.  llobertson  ever  delivered  from  his  pulpit. 
Hi>;h  as  is  the  standard  of  thoughtfuluess  and 
originality  which  we  e.vpect  in  everything  that 


comes  from  the  pen  of  this  preacher,  thes^e  pa?es 
are  not  unworthy  of  that  high  stnnrtard.  This 
single  volume  in  itself  would  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  writer." 


-•o*- 


Sermons  : 

By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson^  A.3f., 

Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

FIRST  SERIES.— Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo.     Price  95.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES.— Seventh  Edition.     Price  9s.  cloth. 
THIRD  SERIES.— Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     Price  95. 
cloth. 


"There  are  many  persons,  and  their  number 
increases  every  year,  to  whom  Robertson's  writ- 
ings are  the  most  stable,  exhaustless,  and  satis- 
factory form  of  religious  teaching  which  the 
nineteenth  centur.y  has  given— the  most  wise, 
suggestive,  and  practical."— S'oi?<»*rfa?/  Renew. 

"We  recommend  the  whole  of  the  volumes  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  in  them 
thought  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  description,  an 
earnestness  of  mind  steadfast  In  the  search  of 


truth,  and  a  charity  pure  and  all-embracing."— 
Economist. 

"They  are  very  remarkable  compositions.  The 
thoughts  are  often  very  striking,  and  entirely  out 
of  the  ti'ack  of  ordinary  sermonising."— G'i/ard«a«. 

"  We  feel  that  a  brother  man  "is  speaking  to 
us  as  brother  men ;  that  we  are  listening,  not  to 
the  measured  words  of  a  calm,  cool  thinlier,  but 
to  the  passionate  deep-toned  voice  of  an  earnest 
human  ^<j\\\."—Edhthurgh  Christian  Magazine. 


-.0.- 


Sermons  : 

Preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel. 

By  the  Rev,  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A, 

First  Series,  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.,  cloth. 
Second  Series,  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.,  cloth. 
Third  Series,  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.,\jloth. 


-.0.- 


"  Is  it  not  Written  ?  " 

Being  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  against  the  Errors  of  Romanism. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  S.   Pryce, 

Post  8vo.     Price  Gs.,  cloth. 


-.0.- 


The  Province  of  Reason ; 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Mansell's  Bampton  Lecture. 

By  John  Young,  LL.D.,   Edin., 

Author  of  "  The  Mystery;   or.  Evil  and  God."     Post  8vo.     Price  65., 

cloth.  [_Noiv  ready. 
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On  the  Strength  of  Nations. 

Bj/  Andrew  Bisset,  M.A. 

Post  8vo.     Price  95.  cloth. 


"  We  can  safely  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
■work  to  all  who  have  not  maturely  considered  the 
subject.  It  will  set  them  thinking  in  the  right 
direction." — Bailv  Neios. 

"  Frequent  concurrence  with  him,  and  general 
sympathy  with  his  views,  even  where  we  do  not 
accept  his  pi-inciples,  dispose  us  to  recommend 
My.  Bisset's  hook  for  rierusa,\."~ Spectator. 

"Mr.  Bisset  has  dealt  with  this  important 


subject  in  away  that  will  be  equally  acceptable 
to  the  scholar  and  the  true  economist."— Jiorw- 
inff  Star. 

'•  We  commend  most  heartily  Mr.  Bisset's  able 
volume."— Examiner. 

"A  work  exhibiting  considerable  research; 
many  of  the  author's  views  will  be  found  correct, 
and  valuable  at  the  present  moment."— Literary 
Gazette. 


-*o*- 


Social  Innovators  and  their  Schemes. 

Bt/  William  Lucas  Sargant, 

Post  8vo.     Price  10s.  6cZ.  cloth. 


"  sir.  Sargant  has  written  a  very  useful  sketch. 
His  book  is  impartial,  pleasantly  written,  and 
excellently  arranged."— -Saiwrday  Review. 

"  It  has  the  merit  of  going  deep  into  the  subject 


matter  at  one  of  its  most  vital  points ;  and  it  is  i  tration."— Press. 


this  merit  that  constitutes  the  special  value  of 
JMr.  Sai-gant's  book.  His  views  are  sensible  and 
sound,  they  are  brought  forwai-d  clearl;^  and  dis- 
passionately, with  quiet  vigour  and  telling  illus- 


Lectures  and  Addresses. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson. 

Post  8vo.     Price  7s.  Qid.  cloth. 


"These lectures  and  addresses  are  marked  by 
the  same  (lualities  that  made  the  author's  ser- 
mons so  justly  and  so  widely  popular.  They 
manifest  the  same  earnest,  liberal  spirit,  the 
ardent  love  of  truth,  the  lucid  eloquence,  the  wide 
sympathy,  and  singleness  of  purpose."— ii^.  Gaz. 


"  They  throw  some  new  light  on  the  constitu- 
tion or  Robertson's  mind,  and  on  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  vinfolding  \t%e\i."— Saturday  Revieic. 

"  In  these  addresses  we  are  gladdened  by  rare 
liberpvlity  of  view  and  range  of  sympathy  boldly 
expressed."— Dai^y  Telegraph. 


-*o*- 


*    * 
* 


Quakerism,  Past  and  Present : 

Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  DecHne. 

r 

By  John  S.  Rownfree, 

Post  8vo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

This  Essay  gained  the  First  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Guineas 
offered  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  subject. 


-*^*- 


The  PecuKum  : 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

By  Thomas  Hancock. 

Post  8vo.    Price  5s.  cloth. 


*  * 
* 


This  Essay  gained  the  Second  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas,  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  One  Hundred. 
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Jndia  and  Ik  &mt 


-*>•- 


Christianity  in  India. 

B?/  John  William  Kaye, 

8vo.     Price  I65.  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Kaye  lias  written  a  history  of  the  develop- 
TYient  of  Cliristianity  in  India  by  all  its  agencies 
and  all  its  manifestations.  .  .  .  His  whole 
narrative  is  eloquent  and  informing,  and  he  has 
again  made  a  valuable  use  of  his  great  oppor- 
tunities and  indisputable  talents,  so  that  his  book 
will  probably  become  a  standard  authority."— 
Times. 

"The  author  traces  the  history  of  Christian 
Missions  in  India  from  their  earliest  commence- 
ment down  to  the  present  time,  with   a  light 


and  graceful  pen,  and  is  not  wearisomely  minute, 
but  judiciously  discriminative."— A^AewcBJtw. 

"  Mr.  Kaye's  is,  in  many  respects,  an  able  book, 
nnd  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  one.  Mr. 
Kaye  is  not  only  most  instructive  from  his  fami- 
liarity with  all  points  of  detail,  but  he  sees  and 
.judges  everything  as  it  was  seen  and  judged  by 
tlie  great  statesmen  whose  wisdom  has  made 
Eritish  government  possible  in  IniM^.."— Saturday 
Iteview. 


The  Religious  Aspects  of  Hindu 

Philosophy. 

Bj/  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens, 

Author  of  "  Missions  in  South  India."  1  vol.     [^JS^oiv  ready. 


-•o«- 


District  Duties  during  the  Revolt 

In  the  North -West  Provinces  of  India. 

Bij  H.  Dundas  Robertson,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Post  8vo,  with  a  Map. 


"To  all  who  desire  interesting  information  on 
Indii  we  commend  this  NO\\\TiiG."—Athen(Bum. 

"  An  exceedingly  valuable  book,  of  vital  intercut 
to  the  empire  of  Britain  in  the  Ba^&t."— Illustrated 
News  of  the  World 


Price  95.  cloth. 


expresses  them  with  point  and  clearness,  on 
many  disputed  questions  connected  with  the 
revolt." — Economist, 

"Few  men  have  such  a  tale  of  hardship,  en- 
durance, and  peril  to  relate,  and  few  men  are 


Mr.  llobertson  has  opinions  of  his  own,  and  I  better  calculated  to  do  it  justice."— J/or?«i»fl'Pos*. 


-»o^ 


Narrative  of  the    Mutinies  in   Oude. 

By    Captain   G.    Hutchinson^ 

Military  Secretary,  Oude. 
Published  by  Authority.    Post  8vo.    Price  IO5.  cloth. 

Campaigning  Experiences 

In  Rajpootana  and  Central  India  during  the  Suppression  of  the 

Mutiny  in  1857-8. 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Duherly, 

Author  of  a  "  Journal  kept  during  the  Russian  "War." 
Post  8vo,  with  Map.     Price  10s.  6d  cloth. 


"Mrs.  Duberly's  'Campaigning  Experiences 
IS  a  pleasant,  chatty  little  volume."— Ort^tc. 

"  Mrs.  Duberly  has  produced  a  very  readable 
and  even  amusing  volume.   Indeed,  It  is  not  easy 


to  lay  it  aside  when  once  opened,  and  there  can 
he  little  doubt  that  it  will  attain  a  considerable 
circulation,"— Press. 
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MnAk  mu\  tlHJ  ^n^i— continued. 


I 


Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe. 

Bi/  John  William  Kaye, 

Demy  8vo.      Price  16s.  cloth. 

"We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons  who  I  speculative  sagacity  of  a  philosophical  states- 
like  to  study  State  papers,  in  which  the  practical  man.  No  Indian  library  should  be  without  it." 
sense  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  joined  to  the  |  —Press. 


-•o^ 


Personal  Adventures 

During  the  Indian  Eebellioii  in  Eohilcund,  Futtehghur,  and  Oude. 

By  W.  Edwards^  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 

Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo.     Price  6s.  cloth. 


"  For  touching  incidents,  hair-hreadth  'scapes, 
and  the  pathos  of  suffering  almost  incredible, 
tliere  has  appeared  nothing  like  this  little  book  of 
personal  adventures.  For  che  first  time  we  seem 
torealize  the  magnitude  of  the  afflictions  which 
have  belallen  our  unhappy  countrymen  in  the 
East.  The  terrible  drama  comes  before  us,  and  we 
are  by  turns  bewildered  with  horror,  stung  to 

fierce  indignation,  and  melted  to  tears 

We  have  here  a  tale  of  suffering  such  as  may  have 
been  equalled,  but  never  surpassed.  These  real 
adventures,  which  no  effort  of  the  imagination 
can  surpass,  will  find  a  sympathising  public."— 
AthencBum. 


"Mr.  Edwards's  narrative  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  interesting  episodes  of  a  story  of  which 
the  least  striking  portions  cannot  be  read  without 
emotion.  He  tells  his  story  with  simplicity  and 
manliness,  and  it  bears  the  impress  of  that 
earnest  and  unaffected  reverence  to  the  wUl  and 
hand  of  God,  which  was  the  stay  and  comfort 
of  many  other  brave  hearts."— Gwardjaw. 

"  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Edwards's  sufl'ering  and 
escapes  is  full  of  interest ;  it  tells  many  a  painful 
tale,  but  it  also  exhibits  a  man  patient  under  ad- 
versity, and  looking  to  the  God  and  Father  of  ua 
all  for  guidance  and  support."— i?ciec^ic  Review, 


A  Lady's  Escape  from  Gwalior 

During  the  Mutinies  of  1857. 

By  Mrs.  Coopland. 

Post   8vo.  Price    \0s.   6 J. 

*'  A  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  told  in  the  simplest  I      "  The  merit  of  this  book  is  its  truth.    ...    It 

manner."— /-"ress.  I  contains  some  passages  that  never  will  be  read 

"  This  book  is  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  [  by  Englishmen  without  QmijXion."— Examiner. 
history  of  the  great  Indianrebellion."— J.</(e?icE«ni, 


-♦<>«- 


The  Crisis  in  the  Punjab. 

By  Frederick  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Umritsir. 

Post  8vo,  with  Map.     Price  75.  Qd.  cloth. 


"  The  book  is  full  of  terrible  interest.  The  nar- 
rative is  written  with  vigour  and  earnestness, 
and  is  full  of  the  most  tragic  interest."— 
Economist. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  spirited  books 
which  have  sprung  out  of  the  sepoy  mutiny."— 
Globe. 


Views  and  Opinions  of  Gen.  Jacob,  C.B. 

Edited  hy    Captain  Lewis  Felly. 


"The  facts  in  this  book  are  worth  looking  at 
If  the  reader  desires  to  take  a  peep  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mind  of  a  great  man,  let  him  make 
acquaintance  with  the  'Views  and  Opinions  ot 
General  Jacob.'"— Cr^o6e. 


Demy  8vo.     Price  12s.  cloth. 

"  This  is  truly  a  gallant  and  soldierly  book ;  very 
Napierish  in  its  self-confidence,  in  its  cajpital 
sense,  and  in  its  devotedness  to  professional 
honour  and  the  public  good.  The  book  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  choice  of 
a  new  government  for  India."— Z)a?7?/  Nexvs. 
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India  and  tltij  (&ri^i— continued, 
British  Rule  in  India. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Sixth  Thousand.     Price  25.  Qid.  cloth. 

•»*  A  reliable  class-book  for  examination  in  the  history  of  British  Tnrlia. 
"A  good  compenaium  of  a   great  subject."—  1      "A   succinct    and    comprehensive 
National  Review.  '  Leader. 


volume."— 


-*o^ 


The  Enghsh  in  Western  India : 

Being  the  Early  History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay. 

By  Philip  Anderson,  A,M, 

Second  Edition,  8vo.      Price  145.  cloth. 

"  QTiaint,  curious,  and  amusing,  this   volume  I  „„  v.„„„; „4  ii  *  oi-,-, 

describes,  from   old  manuscripts    and    obscure  I  fllj^earing  on  events  and  characters  of  historical 

books,  the  life  of  English  merchants  in  an  Indian  h'^P0'^*^"^^-,-£'^*««'rT-  1      »    ^ 
factory.    It  contains  fresh  and  amusing  gossip,  A  book  of  permanent  value.»-(?MarcZia». 


-•o*- 


Life  in  Ancient  India. 

By  Mrs.  Spier. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  G.  Scharf. 


8vo.     Price  155.,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges 

Whoever  desires  to  have  the  best,  the  com-  | 


pletest,  and  the  most  popular  view  of  what 
Oriental  scholars  have  made  known  to  us  respect- 
ing Ancient  India  must  peruse  the  work  of  Mrs. 


Speir;  in  which  he  will  find  the  story  told  in 
clear,  correct,  and  unaffected  English.  •  The  book 
is  admirably  got  \\^."— Examiner. 


-K^ 


The  Parsees  : 

Their  History,  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs. 

By  Dosabhoy  Framjee. 

Post  8vo.      Price  IO5.  cloth. 


"Our  author's  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Parsees  will  be  read  with  mte.ve%t."—Dailii  Newf. 

"A  very  curious  and  well- written  book,  by  a 
young  Parsee,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  own  VAQQ."— National  Review. 


"An  acceptable  addition  to  our  literature.  It 
gives  information  which  many  will  be  glad  to 
have  carefully  gathered  together,  and  formed  into 
a  shapely  whole."— j&'cowowizs^. 


Tiger  Shooting  in  India. 

By  Lieutenant  William  Rice,  2^th  Bombay  N,  L 

Super-royal  8vo.     With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chromo-lithography. 

10s.  ^d.  cloth. 

"  These   adventures,   told  in  handsome  large  (  reading  as  any  record  of  sporting  achievements 
print,  with  spirited  chromo-litliographs  to  illus-      we  have  ever  taken  in  hand."— ^itAcwrejfw. 
trate  them,  make  the  volume  before  us  as  pleasant  I 


-•o*- 


Indian  Scenes  and  Characters, 

By  Prince  Alexis  Soltykoff. 

Sixteen  Plates  in  Tinted  Lithograj)liy,  with  Descriptions. 

Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Colombier  folio.    Prints,  IO5. ;  proofs  (only  Fifty  Copies  printed),  155. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


^Hcal  and  JUiliterg. 


-•o*- 


England  and  her  Soldiers. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

With  Three  Plates  of  Illustrative  Diagrams.     1  vol,  crown  8vo, 

price  95.  cloth. 


"  The  purpose  with  which  Miss  Martineau  has 
written  about  EnglantI  and  hei-  soldiers  is  purely 
pi'actical,  and  equally  so  is  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  treated  the  subject.  There  is  not  in  her 
whole  volume  one  line  of  invective  a2;ainst  indivi- 
duals or  classes.  No  candid  reader  can  deny  that 
this  etfort  has  been  made  opportunely,  ably,  and 
discreetly." — Spectator. 

"  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  clear,  compre- 
hensive way  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Martineau  for  having 
s>o  compactly,  so  spiritedly,  with  so  much  truth  of 


detail,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  force,  placed 
the  matter  before  the  public  in  this  interesting 
and  well-timed  volume."— Shippinff  and  Mercan- 
tile Gazette. 

"  Miss  Martineau  has  worked  out  her  subject 
witli  courage,  power,  and  conscientiousness. 
Faithful  in  fact  and  i-ich  in  suggestion,  slie  has 
given  us  in  this  volume  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  our  present  store  of  knowledge  as  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  the  Crimean  troo-ps."—Literar7/ 
Gazette. 


-•o*- 


Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  Rotton, 

Chaplain  to  the  Delhi  Field  Force. 

Post  8vo,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works. 
Price  105.  Qd.  cloth. 


"A  simple  and  touching  statement,  which  bears 
the  impress  of  truth  in  every  word.  It  supplies 
some  of  those  personal  anecdotes  and  minute 
details  which  bring  the  events  home  to  the  under- 
standing."—.4  ^AeH«2(m. 


"' The  Chaplain's  Narrative'  is  remarkable  for 
its  pictures  of  men  in  amoral  andreligious  aspect, 
during  the  progress  of  a  harassing  siege  and 
when  suddenly  stricken  down  by  the  enemy  or 
Ai&t2i^G."— Spectator. 


-*o*- 


The  Defence  of  Lucknow : 

By  Captain  Thomas  F.  Wilson^  I3th  Bengal  JV.L 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Sixth  Thousand.     With  Plan.     Small  post  8vo.     Price  25.  6cl. 


"  The  Staff-Officer's  Diary  is  simple  and  brief, 
and  has  a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
fuller  account  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  of 
those  operations  which  were  the  chief  human 
means  of  salvation  to  our  friends  in  Lucknow. 


The  Staff-Officer  brings  home  to  us,  by  his  details, 
the  nature  of  that  underground  contest,  upon  the 
result  of  which  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  garrison 
especially  depended."— Examiner. 


Eight  Months'  Campaign  against  the 
Bengal  Sepoys  during  the  Mutiny, 

1857. 

By  Colonel  George  Bourchier,  C.B, 

Bengal  Plorse  Artillery. 
With  Plans.     Post  8vo.     Price  75.  M.  cloth. 


"Col.  Bourchier  describes  the  various  opera- 
tions with  a  modest  forgetfulness  of  self,  as 
pleasing  and  as  rare  as  the  clear  manly  style  in 
whieh  tiiey  are  narrated."— Z-iierary  Gazette, 


"  Col.  Bourchier  has  given  a  right  manly,  fair, 
and  forcible  statement  of  events,  and  the  reader 
will  derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
I  his  i&z^^."—Athenceum. 
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Annals  of  British  Legislation  : 

A  Classified  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Papers. 

Edited  by  Leone  Levi. 

The  yearly  issue  consists  of  1,000  pages,  super-royal  8vo,  and  the 
Subscription  is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in  advance.  The  Thirty- 
fifth  Part  is  just  issued,  commencing  the  Third  Year's  Issue. 
Vols.  I.  to  IV.  may  be  had.     Price  4Z.  45.  cloth. 

"A  series  that  will,  if  it,  Tie  always  manas;ecl  as  i  conscientioualy    as  it  is  now  in  its  youth."— 

it  liow  is  by  Profflssof  Levi,  last  as  loir^  as  t'lere  I  Examiner. 

remains  a  Legislature  in  Great  Britain.    These  |  "The  idea  was  aflinirahle,  nor  does  theexocn- 

Annals  are  to  give  the  essence  of  wo\-k  clone  and  l  tiou  fall  short  of  the  plan.    To  aceomplish  this 

information  t;arnci'ed  for  the  Stnte  daring  each  effectively,  and  at  tlie  same  time  briefly,  was  not 

legislative  year,  a  summary  description  of  every  |  anensytask;  but  Professor  Levi  has  undertaken 

Act  passed,  a  digest  of  the  vital  facts  contained  I  it  with  grear,  success.    The  work  is  essentially  a 

in  every  Blue  Book  issued,  and  of  all  documents  j  guide.    It  will  satisfy  tliose  persons  who  i-efer  to 

raiatine;  to  the  public  business  of  the  country,  it  merely  for  general  purposes,  while  it  will  direct 

The  series  will  live,  wliile  generations  of  men  die,  tlie  research  "of  others  whose  investigations  take 

if  it  be  maintained  In  its  old  age  as  ably  and  as  I  a  wider  vsing&."—AtJcen<Bum. 


A  Handbook  of  Average. 

Witli  a  Chaj)ter  on  Arbitration.  • 

By  Manley  Hopkins, 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  jDresent  time. 
8vo.     Price  15.s.  cloth  :    17s.  'od.  half-bound  law  calf 


-*o^ 


Manual  of  the  Mercantile  Law 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  Leone  Levi,  Esq, 

8vo.     Price  12s.  cloth. 


"  Tt  is  sound,  clear,  and  practical.  .  .  .  Its 
contents  are  strictly  those  of  a  manual— a  hand- 
book for  law  ch.imDers,  oflices,  and  counting- 
liouses;  req^uisite  in  most  of  such  places,  and 
superlluous  in  uonQ,"—AthenxKin. 


"  Its  simplicity  and  faithfulness  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely serviceable  hook."— Eaarni ner. 

"An  admirable  work  of  the  kind."— Law  TimeK. 

"It  presents  a  fair  summary  of  the  law  on  tlie 
great  subject  of  whichittjeats."— iatpifai/u^2>ie. 


-«o^ 


Laws  of  War 

Affecting   Commerce  and   Shipping. 

By  II.  Byerly  Thomson, 

Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     8vo.     Price  46*.  6c?.  boards. 

"Mr.  Thomson  treats  of  the  immediate  effects  I  and  salvage  of  neutrality,  contraband  of  war, 
of  war;  ol  enemies  and  hostile  property ;  of  prizes  I  blockade,  right  of  search,  armed  neutralities^, 
and  piivateersj  of  license,  ransom,  re-capture,  |  SiC.,l^c."—Eiononmt, 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED   BY 


Jktiait. 


-♦o*- 


Transformation ; 

or,  the  Eomance  of  Monte  Beni. 
By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne^ 

Author  of  tlie  "  Scarlet  Letter,"   &c.     Third  Edition.     In 


3  vols. 


"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  that  1800 
is  likely  to  give  xxs  either  Irom  English,  French, 
or  American  sources.  Such  an  Italian  tale  we 
have  not  had  since  Herr  Andersen  wrote  his  '  Im- 
provisatore.'  "—AtliencBum. 

"  No  one  but  a  man  of  genius  could  have 
written  this  novel.  The  style  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful. The  Americans  may  be  proud  that  they 
have  produced  a  writer  who  in  Ids  own  special 
walk  of  English  lias  lew  rivals  or  eciuals  in  the 
mother  country ."—  Saturdai/  Bevlew. 

"Never  before,  unless  our  memory  be  greatly 
at  fault,  has  Italy  inspired  a  romance  writer  with 
a  work  like  '  T'  ansforniation,'  so  composite  in  its 
elements,  so  perfect  in  their  organic  harmony." 
—Specta  tor. 

"'Transformation'  is  a  book  of  marvellous 
fascination,  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  pure 


love  of  the  beautiful,  of  deep  and  intense  thought- 
fulness,  of  sovind  practical  pi"ty."— i4rf  Journal. 

'•  The  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
wonderfully  vivid  description  of  the  associations 
and  reflections  evoked  by  a  residence  in  Home  is 
keenly  pleasurable ;  he  makes  you  see  the  place 
and  Ureathe  the  air."— Morninff  Post. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  tliis  class  on  Rome  and 
its  treasures  which  brings  their  details  so  closely 
and  vividly  before  us.  It  is  worth  all  the  guide- 
books we  ever  met  with,  as  rega'ds  the  gems  of 
Italian  art,  the  characteristic  features  of  Homan 
edifices,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Roman  life.  In 
fact,  we  conceive  it  calculated  in  many  instances 
to  impart  new  views  of  objects  with  which  tra- 
vellers may  have  imagined  themselves  already 
too  familiar."— 2'i»«es. 


Netley  Hall ; 

or,  The  Wife's  Sister.     Foolscap  8vo. 


Gs.,  cloth. 


"  The  author  is  heart  and  soul  in  his  woi'k, 
writes  vigorously,  and  with  earnestness."  — 
Mornijuj  Ch.onicle. 


"'Netley  Hall'  is  an  excellent  story. '—7/?«s- 
trated  ^etcs  of  the  World. 


Against  Wind  and  Tide. 

By  Holme  Lee^ 


Author  of  "  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter 

"  The  reputation  which  '  Kathie  Biande  '  and 
'  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter '  won  for  their  author 
will  be  crowned  by  'Against  Wind  and  Tide.'  A 
more  charming  novel  lias  not  pioceeiled  of  late 
years  from  the  press."— ilforH^Hf/  Herald . 

"This  novel  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  fiction  that  hns  been  placed  in  our 
nia\^s,."^Literary  Gazette. 


3  vols. 

"This  is  one  of  the  few  good  novels  that  deserve 
permanent  life."— .Ej:'arMiiHe'-. 

"Full  of  animated  scenes  and  rich  in  clever 
desci-iption."— Prey's. 

'•  To  all  who  appreciate  a  powerfully  concen- 
trated work,  this  one  may  be  fairlj  recom- 
mended."—tf«?!. 


KX- 

Greyix 


more : 

A  Story  of  Country  Life.      Three  volumes. 


"  The  author  of  'Greymore'  is  faijly  entitled 
to  our  congratulation  on  her  first  appearance  as 
a  writer  of  flelion.  Her  volumes  contain  much 
that  is  positively  good  in  performance,  and  better 
still  in  promise."— ySi/ec^o-ior. 


"  '  Greymore'  Is  a  very  pretty  story,  and  one 
that  may  be  given  to  the  younger  members  of  a 
family,  or  be  read  aloud,  with\he  certainty  that 
it  will  give  a  wholesome  tenuency  to  the  interest 
ir  excites."— .A<//e/ia'?i»«. 


A  New  Edition,  being  tne 

"The  book  has  the  great  charm  of  reality. 
Queen  Anne's  colonel  writes  his  life— and  a  very 
iiileresting  life  it  is— just  as  a  Queen  Anne's 
colonel  might  be  supposed  to  have  written  it. 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  selected  for  his  hero  a  very 
noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into  the  man 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  lor  his  heroine, 
one  of  the  sweetest  women  tliat  ever  breathed 
from  canvas  or  fronr.  book  since  Raffaelle  painted 
and  Shakspeare  wmXe."— Spectator. 


Esmond. 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray, 

the  third,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 


Price  65.  cloth. 


"  Once  more  we  feel  that  we  have  before  us  a 
masculine  and  thoroughly  English  writer,  uniting 
the  power  of  subtle  analysis,  with  a  strong 
volition  and  a  moving  eloquence- an  eloquence 
which  has  gained  in  richness  and  harmony. 
'Esmond'  must  be  read,  not  for  its  characters, 
but  lor  its  romantic  plot,  its  spirited  grouping, 
and  its  many  thrilling  utterances  of  the  anguish 
of  the  human  \\Qi\xi."—Athen(Eum,  ' 
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llq^nt 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


Visit  to  Salt  Lake. 

Being  a  Journey  across  the  Plains  to 

the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah. 

By  William  Chandless. 

Post  8vo,  with  a  Map.     2*.  6c?.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Chandless  is  an  impartial  observer  of  the 
Mormons.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  country,  "the  religion  of  tlie  Moi-mons,  their 
government,  institutions,  morality,  and  the  singu- 
lar relationship  of  the  sexes,  with  its  conse- 
quences."—Critic. 

"Those  who  would  understand  what  Mormo- 
nism  is  can  do  no  better  than  read  tliis  authen- 
tic, though  light  and  lively  volume."— Leader. 

"  It  impresses  the  reader  as  liiitMvl."— National 
Review. 


-*o*- 


Memorandums  in  Ireland. 

By  Sir  John  Forbes. 
Two  vols,  post  8vo.    Price  1/.  Is.  cloth. 


-•o*- 


The  Argentine  Provinces. 

By  William  McCann,  Esq. 

Two  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
Price  24s.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


Germany  and  the  Tyrol. 

By  Sir  John  Forbes. 

Post  Svo,  with  Map  and  View. 
Price  10s,  6c?.  cloth. 

"Sir  John  Forbes' volume  fully  justifies  its  title. 
Whurever  he  went  he  visited  sights,  and  has  ren- 
dered a  faithful  and  extremely  interesting  account 
of  %hQiXL,"— Literary  Gazette. 


The  Eed  Eiver  Settlement. 

By  Alexander  Ross. 
One  vol.  post  Svo.    Price  5s.  cloth. 

"  The  subject  is  novel,  curious,  and  not  without 
interest,  while  a  strong  sense  of  the  real  obtains 
throughout."- ^;pec<a^O'\ 

"The  history  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  i^ 
remarkable,  if  not  uniciue,  among  colonial 
records."— Literary  Gazette. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  romances 
of  civilization."— 06se/Ter. 


-•o*- 


Fur  Hunters  of  the  West. 

By  Alexander  Boss. 

Two  vols,  post  Svo,  with   Map   and 

Plate.    Price  10s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"A  well-written  narrative  of  most  exciting  adi- 
ventiires."— Guardian. 

"A  narrative  full  of  incident  and  dangerous 
SidvGnture."—Literarp  Gazette. 


-*o*- 


Campaign  in  Asia. 

By  Charles  Duncan,  FSq. 
Post  Svo.   Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


The  Columbia  Eiver. 

By  Alexander  Iloss. 
Post  Svo.     Price  2s.  6c/.  cloth. 


Travels  in  Assam. 

By  Major  John  Butler. 
One  vol.  Svo,  with  Plates.     12s.  cloth. 


-•o«- 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

By  Thomas  Doubleday. 
Two  vols.  Svo.     Price  18s.  cloth. 


-•o*- 


Women  of  Christianity 

Exemplary  for  Piety  and  Charity. 

By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

Post  Svo,  with  Portraits.     Price  5s.  in 

embossed  cloth. 


Woman  in  France. 

By  Julia  Kavanrigh. 

Two  vols,  post  Svo,  with  Portraits. 

Price  12s.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


The  Novitiate ; 

Or,  the  Jesuit  in  Training. 

By  Andrew  Steinmelz. 

Third  Edition,  post  Svo.    2s.  6c?.  cloth. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED   BY 


RELIGIOUS. 


Historic  Notes 

On  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

By  Samuel  Sharpe. 

3rd  and  Revised  Edition.     8vo.  7*.  cl. 


-•o.- 


Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

Author  of  "Records  of  a  Good  Man's 

Life." 

12mo.    Price  Is.  6d. 


-*o^ 


Signs  of  the  Times  ; 

Or,  The  Dangers  to  Keligicms  Liberty 

in  the  Present  Day. 

By  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

Translated  by  Miss  S.  Winkwortii. 

One  vol.  8vo.    Price  5s.  cloth. 


Sermons  on  the  Church. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
8vo.     Price  10s.  6(/. 

Tauler's  Life  and  Sermons. 

Translated  by  Miss  Susanna 

Winkworth. 

With  Preface  bv  Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 

Small  4to,  printed  on  Tinted  Paper, 

and  bound  in  Antique  Style,  with 

red  edges,  suitable  for  a  Present. 

Price  7s.  6^?. 


-♦o*- 


Testimony  to  the  Truth  of 
Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  fcap  8vo.     3s.  cloth. 


-•o^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Life  of  J.  Deacon 
Hume. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Badham. 
Post  8vo.     Price  9s,  cloth. 

"  A  masterly  piece  of  biographical  narrative. 
To  minute  and  conscientious  industry  in  searc)i- 
ingout  facts,  Mr.  Badham  conjoins  the  atirac- 
tions  of  a  graceful  style  and  a  s>incere  liking  for 
the  task  he  has  in  hand.  He  has  produced  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  judicious  hiograpliiev  extant 
in  our  literature,  peculiarly  lull  of  beauties,  ana 
peculiarly  free  Irom  faults."— .4 iJ^as, 
. .o. 

The  Life  of  Mahomet. 

And  History  of  Islam  to  thie  Era  of 

the  Hegira. 

By  W.  Muir,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.  S. 

Vols.  1  and  2.     8vo.     Price  32s.  cloth. 

"The  most  perfect  life  of  Mahomet  in  the 
"Bnglish  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.  .  .  . 
The  work  is  at  once  learned  and  interesting,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  perused  by  all  persons 
having  any  pretensions  to  historical  knowledge." 
— Observer. 

The    Education   of  the 
Human  Race. 

Now  first   Translated  from  the 

German  of  Lessing. 
Ecap.  8vo,  antique  cloth.     Price  4s. 

"'This  invaluable  tract."— Crii'c. 

"  A  little  book  on  a  great  subject,  and  one  which, 
in  its  day,  exerted  no  slight  influence  upon  Euro- 
pean thought."— /wQ'MJrer. 

*'  An  agreeable  and  flowing  translation  of  one 
of  Lessing'B  finest  ^m-A:j&,"--National  Review. 


William  Burke  the  Author 
of  Junius. 

By  JeUnger  C.  Symons. 

Square.  Price  3s.  6c?.  cl. 

"A  week's  reflection,  and  a  second  reading  of 
Mr.  Symons's  book,  have  strengthened  our  con- 
viction that  he  has  proved  his  cfi.%(i."—  Spectator . 

'■  By  diligentl.v  comparing  the  letters  of  Junius 
with  the  "private  con-esjiondence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  he  has  elicited  certain  parallel  passages 
of  which  it  IS  impossible  to  evade  tlte  signi- 
t\c&nc%."— Literary  Gazette. 


-•o*- 


The  Oxford  Museum. 


By 


hj  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  and  J, 
Raskin,  A.M. 
Post  8vo,   with    Three    Illustrations. 
Price  2s.  6flf.  cloth. 

"  There  is  as  much  siznitlcanco  in  the  occasion 
of  this  little  volume  as  interest  in  the  book  itself." 
—Spectator. 

"  Every  one  who  cares  for  the  advance  of  trus 
learning,  and  riesires  to  note  an  onward  step, 
should  buy  and  read  this  little  volume."—Jfoi'»- 
inj  Herald. 


-*o^ 


Goethe's   Conversations 
with  Eckermann. 

Translated  hy  John  Oxenford. 
Two  vols,  post  8vo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 


True    Law  of  Population. 

By  Thomas  Douhleday. 
Third  Editioii,  8vo.    Price  6s.  cloth. 
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KISCELLA'N'EOTJS— continued. 


Poetics : 

An  Essay  on  Poetry. 

B?/  E.  S.  Dallas. 
Post  8vo.     Price  2*.  6c?.  cloth. 


-•o*- 


Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  Prize  Essays. 

By  M.  Hill  and  C.  F.  Cornwallis. 
Post  8vo.     Price  6s.  cloth. 


The  Endowed   Schools  of 
Ireland. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 
8vo.    Price  3s.  6c?.  cloth  boards. 

'•'  The  friends  of  education  will  do  well  to  possess 
themselves  of  this  }aQo\i.."— Spectator, 


European   Revolutions 

of   1848. 

By  E.  S.  Cayley^  Esq. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  6s.  cloth, 

'*  Mr.  Cayley  has  evidently  studied  his  subject 
tlioroualily,  he  has  consequently  produced  an 
interesting  and  philosophical,  tliough  unpretend- 
iwj,  history  of  an  important  epoch."  —  A'eic 
Quarterly. 

"  Two  Instructive  wo\\xmeB."— Observer. 


-•o*- 


The  Court  of  Henry  YIII. : 

Being  a  Selection  of  the  Despatches 
of  Sebastian  Giustinian,  Venetian 
Ambassador,  1515-1519. 

Translated  by  Rawdon  Brown. 

Two  vols,  crown  Svo.    Price  21s.  cloth. 


Principles  of  Agriculture; 

Especially  Tropical. 
By  B.  Lovell  Phillips,  M.D. 
Demy  Svo.    Price  7s.  &d.  cloth. 

KX 

The  Bombay  Quarterly 
Eeview. 

Nos.  1  to  9  at  5s.;  10  to  14,  6s.  each. 


Hints  for  Investing  Money. 

By  Francis  Play  ford. 
Second  Edition,  post  Svo.    2s.  6f/.  cloth. 


-*c*- 


Men,  Women,  and  Books. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Two  vols.    Price  10s.  cloth. 


-♦o.- 


Table  Talk.     %  Leigh  Hunt. 
Price  3s.  6c?.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


Austria.       %  Thompson. 
Post  Svo.    Price  12s.    • 


-.o*- 


Social  Evils. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 
In  Parts,  each  complete.  Is.  each,  cloth. 

I.— THE  MECHANIC. 
II.-THB  LADY  AND  THE  LADY'S  MAID. 
III.— THE  PASTOK  OF  DllONFELLS. 

v.— THE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 
VI.— LIVE    AND   Li!)T    LIVE;    OB,   THE    MAN- 
CHESTER Weaveks. 
VII.-THE  LEASIDE  FARM. 


—o^ 


ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL. 


Suggestions    towards    the 
Government  of  India. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Second  Edition,  demy  Svo.     5s.  cloth. 


-.o*- 


Lectures  on  New  Zealand. 

By  William  Swainson,  Esq. 
Crown  Svo.    Price  2s.  %d.  cloth. 


-.O.- 


Victoria, 

And  the  Australian  Gold  Mines  in  1 857. 

By  William  Westgarth. 
Post  Svo,  with  Maps.      10s.  6d.  cloth. 


Australian  Facts  and 
Prospects  ; 

With  the  Author's  Australian  Auto- 
biography. 

By  E.  H.  Home, 

Author  of  "  Orion,"  "  The  Dreamer 

and  the  Worker,"  &c. 

Small  post  Svo.    Price  5s.  cloth. 


-*<>*- 


New  Zealand  and  its 
Colonization. 

By  William  Swainson,  Esq, 
Demy  Svo.    Price  14s.  cloth. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ORIENTAL  AND  COWNIAL— continued. 


The  Commerce  of  India 
with  Europe, 

And  its  Political  Effects. 

B?/  B.  A.  Irvi-ng^  Esq. 

Post  8vo.     Price  75.  6rf.  cloth. 


-•o*- 


The  Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and 
Godavery : 

Being  a  Report  on  the  Works  con- 
structed on  those  Rivers,  for  the 
Irrigation  of  Provinces  in  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras. 
By  B.  Baird  Smith,  F.G.S., 

Lieut.-Col.  Bengal  Engineers,  &c.  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  with  19  Plans.    285.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


The  Bhilsa  Topes ; 

Or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India. 

By  Major  Cunningham. 

One  vol.  8vo,  with  Tliirty-three  Plates. 

Price  305.  cloth. 

»o» 

The  Chinese  and  their 
Kehellions. 

By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows. 

One  thick  volume,  8vo,  with  Maps. 
Price  18s.  cloth. 


-•<>♦- 


Traits  and  Stories  of 
Anorlo-Indian  Life. 

By  Captain  Addison. 
With  Eight  Illustrations.  25. 6f?.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


Infanticide  in  India. 

By  Dr.  John  Wilson. 
Demy  8vo,     Price  125. 


-»<>•- 


Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  the  Malay  Language. 

By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq. 
Two  vols.  8vo.     Price  365.  cloth. 


WORKS  OF  DR.  FORBES  ROYLE. 

Culture  and  Commerce  of 
Cotton  in  India. 

8vo.     Price  185.  cloth. 

Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 

Fitted    for    Cordage,    Clothing,    and 

Paper. 

8vo.     Price  125.  cloth. 

The  Resources  of  India. 

Super-royal  8vo.     Price  145.  cloth. 

Review  of  the  Measures 

Adopted  in  India  for  the  Improved 

Culture  of  Cotton. 

8vo.     Price  25.  6c?.  cloth. 


-•o^ 


Rangoon. 

By  Lieut.  W.  F.  B.  Laurie. 
Post  8vo,  with  Plates.      25.  6rf.  cloth. 


•o»- 


Pegu. 

By  Lieut.  W.  F.  B.  Laurie. 

Post  8vo.     Price  145.  cloth. 


-•o*- 


The  Theory  of  Caste. 

By  B.  A.  Living,  Esq. 
Svo.    Price  55.  cloth. 


Indian  Exchange  Tables. 

By  J.  H.  Roberts. 

Svo.    Second  Edition,   enlarged. 
Price  105.  6  c/.  cloth. 

K>« 

The  Turkish  Interpreter: 

A  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language. 

By  Major  Boyd. 

Svo.    Price  12s. 


-♦<>»- 


Indian  Commercial  Tables. 

By  James  Bridgnell. 
Royal  Svo.    Price  2l5.,  half-bound. 
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NAVAL  AND  MILITARY. 


Gunnery  in  1858  : 

A  Treatise  on   Rifles,    Cannon,   and 
Sporting  Arms. 

By  William  Greener, 
Author  of  "  The  Gun." 

Demy  8vo,  with  IllustTations. 
Price  145.  cloth. 

"A  very  comprehensive  work.  Those  who 
Ticruse  it  will  know  almost  all,  if  not  all,  that 
hooks  can  teach  them  of  guns  and  gunnery."— 
Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

"The  most  intercstins  work  of  the  kinrl  that 
has  come  under  our  notice."— Satur day  Bevietc. 

"  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  book  of 
Gunnery,  not  only  to  the  professional  student, 
but  also  to  the  sportsman."— i^ayaZ  and  Military 
Herald. 

"  Mr.  Greener's  treatise  is  suggestive,  ample, 
and  elaborate,  and  deals  with  the  entire  subject 
systematically."— ^iAewrsKm. 

"A  work  of  great  practical  value,  which  bids 
fair  to  stand,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  chiet 
practical  authority  on  the  subject."—  Military 
Spectator. 

"An  acceptable  contribution  to  professional 
literature,  written  in  a  popular  hiylQ."— United 
Service  Magazine. 


-«o«- 


Russo-Turkisli  Campaigns 

of  1828-9. 

Bi/    Colonel    Chesne?/, 
R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.     Post  8vo,  with  Maps. 
Price  125.  cloth. 

"The  only  work  on  the  subject  suited  to  the 
military  reader."— fwi'crf  Service  Gazette. 

"  In  a  strategic  point  of  view  this  woi'k  is  very 
valuable."— iV^eio  Quarterly. 


The  Native  Army  of  India. 

By  Brigadier- General  Jacob,  C.B. 
8vo.     Price  2s.  6d. 


The  Militiaman. 

With  Two  Etcliin.ffs,  by  John  Leech. 
Post  Svo.     Price  9s.  cloth. 

' '  Very  amusing,  and  conveying  an  impression  of 
taMhh\\ness."— National  Review. 

"A  very  lively,  entertaining  companion,"— 
Critic. 

"The  author  is  humorous  without  being  wil- 
fi'illy  smart,  sarcastic  without  bitterness,  and 
shrewd  without  parading  his  knowledge  and 
power  of  observation."— i?a;i7ress. 

"  Quietlj',  but  humoiously,  written."  — 
Athenceum. 


-*o»- 


Military  Forces  and  Insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain. 

By  H.  Byerly  Thompson. 
Svo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 

"  A  well-arranged  and  carefully  digested  com- 
pilation, giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  economy 
of  the  army,  and  the  working  of  our  military 
sy  steva."— Spectator. 


-*o*- 


Sea  Officer's  Manual. 

By  Captain  Alfred  Parish. \ 

Second  Edition.     Small  post  Svo. 

Price  5s.  cloth. 

"A  very  lucid  and  compendious  manual.  We 
would  recommend  youths  intent  upon  a  seafaring 
life  to  study  \t."—Athen(Bum. 

"  A  little  book  that  ought  to  be  in  great  request 
among  young  sea.meu."— Examiner. 


~*o»- 


LEGAL. 


Handbook  of  British 
Maritime  Law. 

By  Morice. 
Svo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 


-•o^ 


Commercial  Law  of  the 
'       World. 

By  Leone  Levi. 
Two  vols,  royal  4to.    Price  6/.  cloth. 


-*o^ 


Land  Tax  of  India. 

According  to  the  Moohummudan  Law. 

By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

Svo.    Price  6s.  cloth. 


Moohummudan  Law  of 
Sale. 

By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 
Svo.    Price  14s.  cloth. 


Moohummudan  Law  of 
Inheritance. 

By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 
Svo.     Price  Ss.  cloth. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ILLUSTEATED  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


Eesults  of  Astronomical 
Observations 

Made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

By  Sir  John  Herschel. 
4to,  ■with  Plates.     Price  4/.  4s.  cloth. 


-•o*- 


Geological  Observations 

On  Coral  Eeefs,  Volcanic  Islands^  and 
on  South  America. 

By  Charles  Darwin,  Esq. 

With    Maps,   Plates   and   Woodcuts. 

Price  105.  Gc/.  cloth. 


Zoology  of  Soutb  Africa. 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Smith. 
Royal  4to,  cloth,  -with  Coloured  Plates. 

MAMMALIA £3 

AVES    7 

REPTILIA   5 

PISCES  £2 

INVERTEBKAT^E  1 

»o* 

THE 

Botany  of  the  Himalaya. 

By  Dr.  Forbes  Royle. 

Two  vols.  roy.  4to,  cloth,  with  Coloured 

Plates.     Reduced  to  5/.  5s. 


-♦o.- 


MEDICAL. 


The  Vital  Statistics 

Of  the  European  and  Native  Armies 
in  India. 

By  Joseph  Ewart,  M.D. 

Bengal    Medical    Service. 

Demy  8vo.    Price  9s.  cloth. 

"A  valuable  work,  in  whicli  Dr.  Ewavt,  with 
pqual  Industry  and  skill,  has  compressed  the 
essence  and  import  of  an  immense  mass  of  Aq- 
\i?d\s."— Spectator. 

"  One  main  object  of  this  most  valuable  volurae 
is  to  point  out  the  causes  which  render  the  Indian 
climate  so  fatal  to  European  troops."— C^'iiic. 


-•0*- 


On  Disorders  of  the  Blood. 

Translated  hy  Chunder  Coomal 

Dey. 

8vo.    Price  7s.  6c?.  cloth. 


On  the  Treatment  of  the 
Insane. 

'By  John  Conolly,  M.D. 
Demy  8vo.     Price  I4s.  cloth. 

"Dr.  Conolly  has  embodied  in  this  work  his 
experiences  of  the  new  system  of  treating  patientu 
at  Han  well  As}j\nm.."— Economist. 

"We  most  earnestly  commend  Dr.  Oonolly's 
treatise  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject." 
—  Westminster  Beview. 


-•o*- 


On  Abscess  in  the  Liver. 

By  E.  J.  Waring,  M.D. 
8vo.    Price  3s.  6d. 


-*o*- 


Manual  of  Therapeutics. 

By  E.  J.  Waring,  M.D. 
Fcap  8vo.    Price  12s.  6t?.  cloth. 


-•o*- 


FICTIOK 


Cousin  Stella; 

Or,  Conflict. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Violet  Banh.^'' 

Three  volumes. 

"An  excellent  novel,  written  with  great  care; 
the  interest  is  well  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the 
characters  are  all  life-like.  It  is  an  extremely 
well-written  and  well-conceived  story,  with  quiet 
power  and  precision  of  touch,  with  freshness  of 
interest  and  great  vaQx\X."—Athencnum. 

"' Cousin  Stella'  has  the  merit,  now  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer,  of  a  comparative  novelty  in  irs 
subject ;  the  interest  of  which  will  secure  for  this 
novel  a  fair  share  of  popularity." —(Saiw^'tZai/ 
Ueview, 


Confidences. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Eitar 

"Tliis  new  novel,  by  the  atithorof  'Etta,'  dis- 
plays the  same  combination  of  ease  and  power  in 
the  delineation  of  character,  the  same  life-like 
dialogue,  and  the  same  faculty  of  constructing  an 
interesting  ^\.q\-^."— Spectator. 

"Decidedly  both  good  and  interesting.  Tho 
book  has  a  tresh  and  pleasant  air  abouD  it:  it  is 
v/vitten  in  an  excellent  tone,  and  there  are  touches 
of  pathos  here  and  there  which  we  must  rank 
xvitli  a  higher  style  of  composition  than  that 
usually  attained  iu  works  of  this  class."— iVew 
Quarterly  Beview. 
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"FICTIOIS— continued. 


Phantastes  : 

A  Faerie  Eomance  for  Men  and 
Women. 

Bi/   George  Macdonald. 
Post  8vo.     Price  IO5.  ^d.  cloth. 


-►o^ 


The  Cousins'  Courtship. 

By  John  B.  Wise. 
Two  vols. 

"The  'Cousins'  Courtsliip'  is  a  kind  of  pi'ose 
idyll,  in  which  an  earnest,  pure,  simple  love  is 
developed  without  any  hysterical  romance.  To  a 
decided  talent  for  satirical  illustration  and  com- 
ment, Mr.  Wise  unites  a  nice  observation,  delicate 
reflections,  and  a  sympathy  for  what  is  beautiful. 
Its  cleverness,  its  genial  tone,  its  playlul  satire, 
its  scholarly  yet  perfectly  easy  and  natural  lan- 
guage, with  its  vivid  portraiture  of  scenery, 
entitle  the  'Cousins'  Courtship'  to  a  grateful 
rccogmt\on."—Specr.ato7: 

'•  We  are  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Wise's  novel. 
Those  who  hegiu  to  read  the  '  Cousin's  Court- 
ship '  will  finish  it.  We  rarely  meet  with  one  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  good  qualities."— Morw'tw(7  (^ot<t. 

"  Avery  clever  novel:  it  possesses  some  excel- 
lent qualities.  The  merits  of  the  book  are  great. 
It  is  thoroughly  true :  we  take  it,  indeed,  tliat  it 
is  a  collection  of  personal  experiences.  Mr.  Wise 
can  ftiirly  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  vivid  and 
powerful  description  of  what  he  has  seen."— 
Moniiiii;  Herald. 


The  Fool  of  Quality. 

J3y  Henry  Brooke. 
New  andRevised  Edition,  with  Biogra- 
phical Preface  by  the  Rev.  Chas. 
IviNGSLEY,  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Two  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of 
tJie  Author,  price  2\s. 

"  If  the  'Fool  of  Quality'  be  perused  with  re- 
lerence  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  written,  as 
well  as  Irom  its  author's  point  of  view,  and  if  it 
be  considered  as  the  earnest,  heartfelt  production 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  sincere 
philanthropist,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  efl'orts 
to  do  good,  its  excellences,  which  are  many,  will 
be  admitted."— Illustrated  London  News, 


-*c*- 


Trust  for  Trust. 

By  A.  J.   Bari'owcliffe, 

Author  of  "  Amberhill." 

Three  volumes. 

"  It  is  seldom  we  find,  even  in  this  great  age  of 
novel  writing,  so  much  that  is  pleasant  and  so 
liltle  to  object  to  as  in  '  Trust  for  Trust.'  It  con- 
tains much  original  thought  and  fresh  humour." 
—Leader. 

Ellen  Raymond ; 

Or,  Ups  and  Downs. 

By  Mrs.  Vidal, 

Author  of  "  Tales  for  the  Bush,"  &c. 

Three  volumes. 

"  The  characters  are  good,  the  style  pure,  cor- 
rect, brisk,  and  easy."— Press. 

"This  novel  will  And  a  great  many  admirers." 
—Leader. 


THE 


Dennes  of  Daundelyonn. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Prohy. 
Three  volumes. 

"This  Is  a  novel  of  more  than  average  merit. 
There  is  considerahle  knowledge  of  character, 
power  of  description,  and  quiet  social  satire,  ex- 
hibited in  its  pages."— Press. 

"  '  The  Dennes  of  Daundelyonn '  is  a  very  read- 
able book,  and  will  be  immensely  popular.  .  .  . 
It  has  many  beauties  wiiich  deservedly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  novel  reader."— Criize. 


-♦Cx- 


The  Two  Homes. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of 

Vallis:' 

Three  volumes. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  good  in  this 
book— a  great  deal  of  good  feeling  and  excellent 
design.  .  .  .  There  are  some  good  pictures  of 
Madeira,  and  of  life  and  society  tliere;  and  there 
are  evidences  of  much  painstaking  and  talent."— 
Athenceum. 

"  '  The  Two  Homes '  is  a  very  clever  novel.  .  . 
JMadeira  furnishes  Mr.  Mathews  with  a  fertile 
theme  for  his  descriptive  powers.  The  dialogue 
is  good:  the  characters  all  speak  and  act  con- 
sistently with  their  natures."— ieader. 

The  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

By  F.  G.  Trafford. 
Three  volumes.  • 

"  This  novel  stands  out  much  in  the  same  way 
that 'Jane  Eyre' did.  .  .  .  The  characters  are 
drawn  by  a  mind  which  can  realize  fictitious 
characters  with  minute  intensity."— 5a^i<rday 
liemew. 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  first  fiction  is  entitled  to 
such  applause  as  is  'The  Moors  and  the  Fens,' 
and  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  writer's  next 
essay."— CriitJc. 


-•o*- 


Lost  and  Won. 

By  Georgiana  M.  Craikj 

Author  of  "  Riverston." 

One  volume.     Second  Edition, 

"Nothing  superior  to  this  nnvel  has  appeared 
during  the'present  season."— ieader. 

"  Miss  Craik's  new  story  is  a  good  one  and  in 
point  ot  ability  above  the  average  of  ladies'  novels." 
—Daily  News. 

"  The  language  is  good,  the  narrative  spirited, 
the  characters  are  lairly  delineated,  and  the 
dialogue  has  considerable  dramatic  force."— 
Saturday  Revieio. 

"  This  is  an  improvement  on  Miss  Craik's  first 
work.  The  story  is  more  compact  and  more 
interesting."— .4^Aew«2»w. 


-•o»- 


An  Old  Debt. 

By  Florence   Dawson. 
Two  volumes. 

"  A  powerfully  written  novel ;  one  of  the  best 
which  has  recently  proceeded  from  a  female 
hand.  ,  .  ,  The  dialogue  is  vigorous  and 
spirited."— Jl/oraiKfir  Post. 

"There  is  an  energy  and  vitality  about  this 
work  which  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
head  of  novels.  Its  terse  vigour  sometimes  recals 
Miss  Bronte,  but  in  some  respects  Miss  Florence 
Dawson  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  author  of 
'  Jane  Eyre.'  "Saturday  Review. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


'FICTION— continued. 


My  Lady. 

A  Tale  of  Modern  Life. 
Two  volumes. 

"'My  Lady'  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English 
matron,  exliibitirii?  that  union  of  sti-ength  and 
gentleness,  of  common  sense  and  romance,  of 
energy  and  grace,  which  nearly  approaciics  bur 
ideal  of  womanhood."— Press. 

"  '  My  I.ady '  evinces  charming  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  It  is  a  novel  ihat  will  be  read  with 
interest."— AtJipncBiim . 

"  The  story  is  told  throughout  with  great 
strength  of  feeling,  is  well  written,  and  has  a 
piot  which  is  by  no  means  common-place."— 
Hxaminer. 

"There  is  some  force  and  a  aood  deal  of  fresh- 
ness in  '  My  Lady.'  The  characters  are  disiinctly 
drawn,  and  often  wear  an  appearance  of  indi- 
viduality, or  almost  personality.  The  execution 
is  fresh  and  xtoweriiiV—speocutor. 

"  It  is  not  in  every  novel  we  can  light  upon  a 
style  so  vigorously  graceful— upon  an  intelligence 
so  refined  without  littleness,  so  tenderly  truthful, 
which  has  sensibility  rather  than  poetry;  hut 
which  is  also  most  subtly  and  searchingly  power- 
ful."— Dublin  Universiti/  Magazine, 


-•c-»- 


Gaston  Bligb. 

By  L.  S.  Lavenu, 
Author  of  ''  Erlesraere." 

Two  volumes. 

"The  story  is  told  with  great  power;  the  whole 
hook  sparkles  with  esprit;  and  the  characters 
talk  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  It  is  very  enjoy- 
able reading."— Pres*. 

"  '  Gaston  Bligh '  is  a  good  story,  admirably 
told,  full  of  stirring  incident,  sustaining  to  the 
cJo*e  The  interest  of  a  very  ingenious  plot,  and 
abounding  in  clever  sketches  of  character.  It 
sparkles  with  wit.  and  will  reward  perusal."— 
Critic. 


-»o*- 


Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter. 

By  Holme  Lee^ 

Author  of  "  Kathie  Brande,"  &c. 

Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"The  well-established  reputation  of  Holme 
Lee,  as  a  novel  writer,  will  receive  an  additional 
glory  from  the  publication  of  'Sylvan  Holt's 
Daughter.'  It  is  a  charming  tale  of  country  life 
and  cliaracter."— G/o&e. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  '  Sylvan 
Holt's  Daughter,'  much  that  is  graceful  and  re- 
fined, much  that  is  fresh,  healthy,  and  natural." 
—Press. 

"The  conception  of  the  story  has  a  good  deal  of 
originality,  and  the  characters  avoid  common- 
place types,  without  being  unnatural  or  improba- 
ble. The  heroine  herself  is  charming.  It  is  a 
novel  in  which  there  is  much  to  interest  and 
please."— iVew  Qaarterly  Review. 

"A  novel  that  is  well  worth  reading,  and  which 
possesses  the  cardinal  virtue  of  being  extremely 
interesting."— Athenwum. 

"A  really  sound,  good  book,  highly  finished, 
true  to  nature,  vigorous,  passionate,  honest,  and 
sincere."— Btiblin  Universiti/  Magazine. 


-*<>•- 


Eva  Desmond  ; 

Or,  Mutation. 
Three  volumes. 

"  A  more  beautiful  creation  than  Eva  it  would 
he  difficult  to  imagine.  The  novel  is  undoubtedly 
lull  of  interest."— Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  power,  pathos,  and  originality  in  con- 
ception and  catastrophe."— ieader. 


The  Professor. 

By  Currer  Bell. . 

Two  volumes. 

"We  think  the  author's  friends  hare  shown 
sound  judgment  in  publishing  the  '  Professor,' 
now  that  she  is  gone.  ...  It  shows  the  first 
germs  of  conception,  which  afterwards  expanded 
and  ripened  into  tlie  great  creations  of  her  imagi- 
nation. At  the  same  time  her  advisers  were 
ei'iually  right  when  they  counselled  her  not  to 
publish  it  in  her  lifetime.  .  .  .  But  it  abounds 
in  merits."— Sa<MrcZ«?/  Review. 

"  Anything  which  throws  light  upon  the  growth 
and  composition  of  such  a  mind  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  interesting.  In  the '  Professor '  we  may 
discover  the  germs  of  many  trains  of  thinking, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  enlarged  and 
illustrated  in  subsequent  and  more  perfect 
works."— Critic. 


-*o*- 


Below  the  Surface. 

Three  volumes. 

"The  hook  is  unciuestionably  clever  and  enter- 
taining. The  writer  develops  from  first  to  last 
his  double  view  of  human  life,  as  coloured  by  the 
manners  of  our  age.  .  .  .  It  is  a  tale  superior 
to  ordinary  novels,  in  its  practical  application  to 
the  phases  of  actual  \i{e."—Athenceum. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  this  story  ; 
a  much  greater  knowledge  of  country  life  and 
character  in  its  various  aspects  and  conditions 
than  is  possessed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  novelists 
who  undertake  to  describe  it. "Spectator. 
»o« 

The  Three  Chances. 


By    the 


AufJior   of 
Careiv.^'' 


''The   Fair 


Three  volumes. 

"  Some  of  the  characters  and  romantic  situa- 
tions are  strongly  marked  and  pecuharly  original. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  authoress  that 
the  personages  of  her  tale  ai  e  human  and  real."— 
Leailer. 

"  This  novel  is  of  a  more  solid  texture  than 
most  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  full  of  good 
sense,  good  thought,  and  good  writing."— /S^a^e*- 
7Han, 


-*<>•- 


The  Cruellest  Wrong  of 
All. 

By  the  Author  o/"  Margaret;  or, 

Prejudice  at  Home.'''' 

One  volume. 

"  The  author  has  a  pathetic  vein,  and  there  is  a 
tender  sweetness  in  the  tone  of  her  narration."— 
Leader. 

"  It  lias  the  first  requisite  of  a  work  meant  to 
amuse:  it  is  amusing."— G/o6e. 


-•o*- 


Kathie  Brande. 

A  Fireside  History  of  a  Quiet  Life. 

By  Holme  Lee. 

Two  volumes. 

" '  Kathie  Brande '  is  not  merely  a  very  interest- 
ing novel— it  is  a  very  wholesome  one,  for  it 
leaches  virtue  by  example."— Crji^ic. 

"Throughout  'Kathie  Brande'  there  is  much 
sweetness,  and  considerable  power  of  description." 

— Saturday  Review.  ^    ^, 

"  '  Kathie  Brande '  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
paramount  excellence  of  duty  as  a  moving  prin- 
ciple.   It  is  full  of  beauties."— DaiZy  News. 
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YlCTlOlii— continued. 


The  Noble  Traytour : 

A  Chronicle. 
Three  volumes, 

"  The  story  is  told  with  a  graphic  and  graceful 
pen,  and  the  chronicler  has  prodixced  a  romance 
not  only  of  great  value  in  a  historical  point  ol 
view,  hut  possessing  many  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar,  the  antiquary,  and  the  general 
reader."— Posi. 

"  An  Elizabethan  masquerade.  Shakespeare, 
the  Queen.  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  a  hundred  nohles, 
ladies  and  knights  of  the  land,  appear  on  the 
stage.  The  author  has  imhued  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times."— Z-eoder. 


-»<>•- 


EiverstoTi. 

B?/  Georgiana  M.  CraiJc. 
Three  volumes. 

"Miss  Craik  is  a  very  lively  writer :  she  has  wit, 
and  she  has  sense,  and  she  has  made  in  the 
beautiful  young  governess,  with  her  strong  Mill, 
sauc.v  indepehdence,  and  promptness  of  repartee, 
an  interesting  picture."— Press. 


-»<>•- 


Perversion  ; 

Or,  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 

Infidelity. 

By  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Comjheare. 

Three  volumes. 

"This  stor.v  has  a  touching  interest,  which 
lingers  with  the  reader  after  he  has  closed  the 
book."— ^  thencBum. 


-*<>*- 


Maud  Skillicorne's 
Penance. 

By  Mary  C.  JacJcson, 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  my  Wardship." 

Two  volumes. 

"  The  style  is  natural,  and  displays  considerable 
dramatic  power." — Critic. 

"It  is  a  well  concocted  tale,  and  will  be  very 
palatable  to  novel  readers."—  Morning  Post. 
KX ■ 

The  Poua  Pass. 

By  Erich  Mackenzie. 
Three  volumes. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  to  notice  so  good  a 
novel  as  the  '  Roua  Pass.'  The  story  is  well  con- 
trived and  well  told ;  the  incidents  are  natviral  and 
varied;  several  of  the  characters  are  skilfully 
drawn,  and  that  of  the  heroine  is  fresh,  powerful, 
and  original.  The  Highland  scenery,  in  which 
the  plot  IS  laid,  is  described  with  truth  and  feeling 
—with  a  command  of  language  which  leaves  a 
vivid  impi-ession."— ^a^Mrdwy  Review. 


-•o^ 


The  White  House  by  the 
Sea: 


By 


A  Love  Story. 
M.  Betham- Edwards. 
Two  volumes. 

"  A  tale  of  English  domestic  life.  The  writing  is 
very  good,  graceful,  and  unaffected ;  it  pleases 
without  startling.  In  the  dialogue,  people  do  not 
harangue,  but  talk,  and  talk  naturally."— Cririe. 


Extremes. 


By 


Miss  E.  W.  AtJdnson, 
Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of 
Prussia." 
Two  volumes. 

"A  nervous  and  vigorous  style,  an  elaborate 
delineation  of  character  under  many  varieties, 
spirited  and  well-sustained  dialogue,  and  a  care- 
fully-constructed plot;  if  these  liave  any  charms 
for  our  readers,  they  will  not  furget  the  swiftly 
sending  hours  passed  in  perusing  '  Extremes.'  "— 
Morning  Post. 


Farina : 

A  Legend  of  Cologne. 

By  George  Meredith. 

One  volume. 

"A  masque  of  ravishers  in  steel,  of  robber 
knights;  of  water- women,  more  ravishing  than 
lovely.  It  has  also  a  brave  and  tender  deliverer, 
and  a  heroine  proper  for  a  romance  of  Cologne. 
Those  who  love  a  real,  lively,  audacious  piece  of 
extravagance,  by  way  of  a  change,  will  enjoy 
'  Farina.'  "—AthenoBum. 

•<>« 

Friends  of  Bohemia ; 

Or,  Phases  of  London  Life. 

By  E.  M.  Whitty, 

Author  of  "  The  Governing  Classes." 

Two  volumes. 

"Mr.  Whitty  is  a  genuine  satirftt,  employing 
satire  for  a  genuine  piirpose.  You  laugh  with  him 
very  much ;  but  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in 
thought.  His  style  is  serious,  and  his  cast  of 
mind  severe.  The  author  has  a  merriment  akin 
to  that  of  Jaques  and  that  of  'rimon."—AthencBum. 


-•o*- 


The  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 

A  Romance  of  Venice. 

By  Thomas  Douhleday. 

Two  volumes. 

" '  The  Eve  of  St.  Mark '  is  not  only  well  written, 
but  adroitly  constructed,  and  interesting.  Its 
tone  is  perhaps  too  gorgeous ;  its  movement  is  too 
much  that  of  a  masquerade;  but  a  mystery  !s 
created,  and  a  very  loveable  heroine  is  jiQWC- 
tra^y  ed."—Athen<Etcm. 


Stories  and  Sketches. 

By  James  Payn. 
Post  8vo.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Payn  is  gay,  spirited,  observant,  and  shows 
no  little  knowledge  of  men  and  books. "-Leader. 


-»o*- 


Undine. 

From  the  German  of  "  De  La 

Motte  Fouque'.^^ 

Price  Is.  Gd. 


-»o*- 


The  Eectory  of  Yalehead. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
Fcap,  cloth.    Price  3s. 
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WORKS  PUBLISPIED   BY 


<^te}j 


0|  foplaii  Wm[h. 


Life  of   Charlotte  Bronte 

(Currer  Bell), 
Author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  Sec. 

By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Price  2s.  6rf. 

"We  regard  this  record  as  a  monument  of 
courage  and  endurance,  of  suffering  and  trinmpli. 
....  All  the  secrets  of  the  literary  workman- 
ship of  the  authoress  of  'Jane  Eyre'  are  unfolded 
in  the  course  of  this  extraordinary  naiTative."— 
Times. 

"Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  well.  Her 
narrative  is  simple,  direct,  intelligible,  unaffected. 
She  dwells  on  her  friend's  character  with  womanly 
tact,  thorough  understanding,  and  delicate  sis- 
terly tenderness.  Many  parts  of  the  book  cannot 
be  read  without  deep,  even  painful  emotion;  still 
it  is  a  life  a\weiy&vfova?iiiiy  ."—Fraser's  Magazine. 

Lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists 

Of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  W.  M.  Thaclceray, 

Author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Esmond," 

"  The  Virginians,"  &c. 

Price  2s.  6  c?.  cloth. 

"  What  fine  things  these  lectures  contain ;  what 
eloquent  and  sutTtle  sayings;  what  wise  and 
earnest  writing ;  how  delightful  are  their  turns 
of  humour  ;  with  what  a  touching  effect  in  the 
graver  passages  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  man 
comes  out,  and  how  vividly  the  thoughts  are 
'painted,  as  it  were,  in  graphic  and  characteristic 
words." — Examiner. 

"  This  is  to  us  by  far  the  most  acceptable  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  writings.  His  graphic  style,  his 
philosophical  spirit,  his  analytical  powers,  his 
large  heartedness,  his  shrewdness,  and  his  gentle- 
ness, have  all  room  to  exhibit  themselves."— 
Economist. 


-»o<- 


British  India. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Price  2s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"Lucid,  glowing,  and  instructive  essays."— 
Economist. 

•'A  good  compendium  of  a  great  subject."— 
National  Review. 

"As  a  handbook  to  the  histoi-y  of  India  it  is 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. "  —  Morning 
Herald, 


-*o*- 


The  Town. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 
With  Eorty-five  Engravings. 

Price  2s.  ^d.  cloth. 

"We  will  allow  no  higher  enjoyment  for  a 
rational  Englishman  than  to  stroll  leisurely 
through  this  marvellous  town,  arm  in  arm  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Hunt's  book 
is,  that  ne  gives  us  the  outpourings  of  a  mind 
enriched  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge: 
there  is  not  one  page  which  does  not  glow  with 
interest.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  life, 
representing  scenes  in  which  every  inhabitant  of 
the  metropolis  has  an  interest."— riwies. 


Jane  Eyre. 

By    Currer  B^ell. 

Price  2s.  6o?.  cloth. 

" '  Jane  Eyi-e '  is  a  remarkable  production. 
Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery  and  in  the  analyzation  of  human  thought, 
enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass, 
and  to  assume  its  own  plnce  in  the  bright  field  of 
r om  antic  literature ."— Tim  es . 

"  '  Jane  Eyre  '  is  a  book  of  decided  power.  The 
thoughts  are  true,  sound,  and  original ;  and  the 
style  is  resolute,  straightforward,  and  to  the 
purpose.  The  object  and  moral  of  the  work  are 
excellent."— .Examiwer*. 


-*<>♦- 


Shirley. 

Currer  Bell.' 
Price   2s.    6c?.   cloth. 


% 


"  '  Shirley '  is  the  anatomy  of  the  female  heart. 
It  is  a  book  which  indicates  exquisite  feeling,  and 
very  great  power  of  mind  in  the  writer.  The 
women  are  all  divine."— Da?7.v  News. 

" '  Shirley '  is  very  clever,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  faculty  of  graphic  description,  strong 
imagination,  fervid  and  masculine  diction,  ana- 
lytic skill,  all  are  visible.  .  .  .  Gems  of  rare 
thought  and  glorious  passion  shine  iiere  and 
there."— Times. 


-•o^ 


Yillette. 

By  Currer  Bell. 
Price  2s.   6d.   cloth. 

"  '  Villette '  is  a  most  remarkable  work— a  pro- 
duction altogether  sui  generis.  Fulness  and 
vigour  of  thought  mark  almost  every  sentence, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  easy  power  pervading  the 
whole  narrative  such  as  we  have  rarely  met."— 
Edinburgh  Revietv. 

"  The  tale  is  one  of  the  affections,  and  remark- 
able as  a  picture  of  manners.  A  burning  heart 
glows  throughout  it,  and  one  brilliantli'  distinct 
character  keeps  it  iih\G."—Athencdum. 


-*o*- 


Political  Economy  of  Art. 

By  John  Ruskiii,  M.A. 
Price  2s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers."— Witness. 

"  Mr.  Kuskin's  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
best  evolved,  pi'oduced,  accumulated,  and  dis- 
tributed."—.4  iAe«cEMw». 


-«c«- 


Italian  Campaigns  of 
General  Bonaparte. 

By  George  Hoo-per. 
With  a  Map.    Price  2s.  6c?,  cloth. 

"  The  story  of  Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy- 
is  told  at  once  firmly,  lightly,  and  pleasantl,y- 
Tlie  latest  and  best  authorities,  the  Bonaparte 
correspondence  in  particular,  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  and  intelligently  consulted.  The 
result  is  a  very  readable  and  useful  volume."— 
AthenOBum. 
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d^lt^ap  ^nm— continued. 


Wuthering  Heights  and 
Agnes  Grey. 

By  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell. 

With  Memoir  by  Ccrrbr  Bell. 

Price  2s/6rf.  cloth, 

"There  are  passages  in  this  book  of '  Wuthering 
TT eights'  of  which  any  novelist,  past  or  present, 
might  bo  prourt.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakespeare 
that  he  dtew  cases  which  the  physician  tnight 
Study ;  Ellis  Bell  lias  done  no  less."— Pa/ladium. 

"There  is,  at  all  ev-nts,  keeping  in  the  book: 
the  groups  of  figures  and  the  scenery  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  There  is  a  touch  of  Sal- 
vator  Eosa  in  &\\,"— Atlas. 


-•o«- 


A  Lost  Love. 

B?/  Ashford  Owen. 

Price  25.  cloth. 
■"A  Lost  Love'  is  a  story   full  of  grace  and 
genius.    No  outline  of  the  story  would  give  any 
idea  of  its  \)&ax\ly."—Athen(E2tm. 

"A  tale  at  once  moving  and  winni?ig,  natural 
and  romantic,  and  certain  to  raise  all  the  liner 
sympathies  of  the  reader's  nature."— Press. 
•<>« 


Deerbrook. 


% 


??/  Harriet  Martineau. 

Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Tliis  popular  fiction  pre."5ents  a  ti-ue  and  ani- 
mated picture  of  country  life  among  the  upper 
middle  classes  of  Eugli'^h  residents,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  interest,  arising  from  tlie 
in rtuence  of  various  characters  upon  each  other, 
and  the  ell'ect  of  ordinary  circumstances  upon 
them.  The  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  the 
daily  pursuits  in  village  hours,  are  among  the 
most  charming  of  the  author's  writings;  biit  the 
way  in  which  exciting  incidents  gradually  arise 
out  of  the  most  ordinary  phases  of  life,  and  the 
skill  with  which  natural  and  every-day  characters 
are  brouglit  out  in  dramatic  situations,  attest  the 
power  of  the  author's  genius." 


-•o*- 


Tales  of  the  Colonies. 

Bi/  Charles  Rowcroft. 

Price  25.  6f/.  cloth. 

"  'Tales  of  the  Colonies  '  is  an  able  and  intereat- 

ng  book.  The  author  has  the  first  great  requisite 

in  fiction— a  knowledge  of  the  life  he  undertakes 

todes'jribe;  and  his  matter  is  solid  and  real."— 

Spectator. 

"It  combines  the  fidelity  of  truth- with  the 
spirit  of  a  romance,  and  has  altogether  much  of 
lie  Foe  in  its  character  and  composition."— 
Literary  Gazette. 


-*o*- 


Romantic  Tales 

(Including  "  Avillion  ") 
By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.'''' 
A  New  Edition.    Price  2*.  6d.  cloth. 

"  '  Avillion '  is  a  beautiful  and  fanciful  story, 
and  the  rest,  make  very  agreeable  reading.  There 
is  not  one  it  them  unquickened  by  true  feeling, 
exquisite  taste,  and  a  pure  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion ."—it'xarreiwcr. 

"  In  a  nice  Knowledge  of  the  refinements  of  the 
female  heart,  and  in  a  happy  power  of  depicting 
emotion,  the  authoress  is  excelled  by  very  few 
Btoi-y  tellers  of  the  day."— GtoJ;e. 


Domestic  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.'''' 

Price  25.  6c?.  cloth. 

"  In  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  refinements  of  the 
female  heart  and  in  a  h;ippy  power  of  depicting 
emotion,  the  authoress  is  excelled  by  very  fevir 
story-tellers  of  the  Aa,y."— Globe. 

"There  is  not  one  of  them  unquickened  by  true 
feeling,  exquisite  t^ste.  and  a  pure  and  vivid 
imagination."— jEoiaiwi^eer. 


-»<>^ 


After  Dark. 


By 


Wilkie  Collins. 

Price  25.  6o?.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  our  younger  wiiters  of  fiction.  He  tells  a 
story  well  and  forcibly,  his  style  is  eloquent  and 
picturesque;  he  has  considerable  powers  of  pa- 
thos; understands  the  art  of  construction;  is 
never  wearisome  or  wor  y.  and  has  a  keen  insight 
into  character."— -Dai'y  News. 

"  '  After  Dark '  abounds  with  genuine  touches 
of  na,iiu-G."— British  Quarterly, 


Paul  Ferroll. 

Fourth  Edition.     Price  25.  cloth. 

"  We  have  seldom  read  so  wonderful  a  romance. 
We  can  find  no  fault  in  it  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
leaves  us  in  admiration,  almost  in  awe,  of  the 
powers  of  its  author." — Neiv  Quarterly. 

"The  art  displayed  in  presenting  Paul  Ferroll 
throughout  the  story  is  beyond  aU  praise."— 
Jixaminer. 

»<>• 

School  for  Fathers. 

By  Talbot  Gicynne. 
Price  25.  cloth. 

" '  The  School  for  Fathers '  is  on  e  of  the  cleverest, 
most  brilliant,  genial,  and  instructive  stories  that 
we  have  read  since  the  publication  of  '  Jane 
Byre.'  "—Eclectic  Review. 

"  The  pleasantest  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Tat.ler  and  Spectator 
days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  time 
ol  good  Eiiglish  literature  by  its  manly  feeling, 
direct,  uuafi'ected  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely- 
managed,  well-turned  narrative.  Thedesrriptious 
are  excellent;  some  of  the  countr.v  painting  is  as 
fresh  as  a  landscape  by  Alfred  Constable,  or  an 
idyl  by  Tennyson." — Examiner. 


-»<>•- 


The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
Hall. 

By  Acton  Bell. 

»o« 

Just  ready, 
Kathie  Brancle : 

The  Fireside  History  of  a  Quiet  Life. 

By  Holme  Lee, 
Author  of  "  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter." 


-»<>•- 


Below  the  Surface. 

By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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-•o*- 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

The  Parents'  Cabinet 

Of  Amusement  and  Instruction  for  Young  Persons. 
New  Edition,  carefully   revised,  in    Twelve  Shilling  Volumes,  each 
complete  in  itself,  and  containing  a  full  page  Illustration  in  Oil 
Colours,  with  Wood  Engravings,  in  ornamented  boards. 

CONTENTS. 
AMUSING  STOE-IES,  all  teiTlins  to  the  development  of  good  qualities,  and  the  avoidance  of  faults. 
EiOGRAPHICA.L  ACCOUNTS  OF  RBMAUKABLE  CHARACTERS,  interestins?  to  Young  People. 
SIMPLE  NARIIATIVES  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS,  suited  to  the  canacity  of  children. 
ELUCIDATIONS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  adapted  to  encourage  habits  of  observation. 
FAMILIAR  EXPLANATIONS  OF   NOTABLE  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES  AND    MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY     ACCOUNTS     OF    THE     GEOGEAPHY,    INHABITANTS,    AND     PRODUCTIONS     OF 

DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Miss  Edgewohth's  Opinion  of  the  Paeents'  Cabinet:— 
"I  almost  feel  afraid  of  praising  it  n-i  much  as  I  think  it  deserves.  .  .  .  There  is  so  much 
variety  in  the  book  that  it  cannot  tire.  It  alternately  excites  and  relieves  attention,  and  does  not  lead 
tothebad  habit  of  frittering  away  the  mind  by  requiring  no  exertion  from  the  reader.  .  .  .  Whoever 
vour  scientific  associate  is,  he  understands  his  business  and  children's  capabilities  right  well.  .  .  . 
'Without  lecturing,  or  prosing,  you  keep  the  right  and  the  wrong  clearly  marked,  and  hence  all 
the  sympathy  of  tlie  young  people  is  always  enlisted  on  the  right  side." 

*^*  The  work  is  now  complete  in  4  vols,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  at 
3s.  Qd.  each ;   or  in  6  vols,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  25.  Gd.  each. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Round  the  Fire,"  &;c. 

Unica  : 

A  Story  for  a  Sunday  Afternoon. 
With  Four  Illustrations.     25. 6d.  cloth. 

"This  tale,  like  its  author's  former  ones,  -vrill 
find  favour  in  the  nursery."— Atfienwum. 

"The  character  of  Unica  is  charmingly  con- 
ceived, and  the  story  pleasantly  told,"— ^pec- 
tator. 


V. 


Uncle  Jack,  the  Fault 
Killer. 

With  Four  Illustrations.  25.  6d.  cloth. 


II. 

Old  Gingerbread  and  the 
Schoolboys. 

With  Four  Coloured  Plates.  25.  6c?.  cl. 

•"Old  Gingerbread  and  the  School-hoys'  is 
delightful,  and  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
pictorial  part  done  with  spirit  and  correctness. 

—Pt^css 

"This  tale  is  very  good,  the  df^scriptions  being 
natural,  with  a  feeling  of  country  freshness."— 
Spectator, 


III. 


Willie's  Birthday  : 

Showing  bow  a  Little  Boy  did  what  he 

Liked,  and  how  he  Enjoyed  it. 

With  Four  Illustrations.     25.  cloth. 


-o* 

IV. 

Willie's  Eest: 

A  Sunday  Story. 

With  Four  Illustrations.     25,  cloth. 

"  Extremely  well  written  story  books,  amusing 
and  moral,  and  got  up  in  a  very  handsome  style." 
— Morning  Herald- 


»o« 

VI. 

Eound  the  Fire : 

Six  Stories  for  Young  Readers. 

Square  16mo,  with  Four  Illustrations. 

Price  25.  6c?.  cloth. 
"Simple    and    very    interesting."  — iVa^ionai 
Review. 
"  True  children's  stories."— Athenceum. 


The  King  of  the   Golden 
River ; 

Or,  the  Black  Brothers. 

Bi/  John  EusJchi,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations  by 

Richard  Doyle.     Price  25.  6c?, 

"  This  litt'iP  fancy  tale  is  by  a  master-hand.  The 
Story  has  a  charming  vaQraX."— Examiner. 


Investigation  ; 

Or,  Travels  in  the  Boudoir. 

By  Miss  Halsted. 
Feap  cloth.    Price  35.  6c?. 


-►o*- 


Rhymes  for  Little  Ones. 

Yv'ith  16  Illustrations.     l5.  6c?.  cloth. 


SMITH,   ELDER  AND   CO. 
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Juti^nik  and  Mucntmnl— continued. 

Stories   from   the  Parlour   Little  Derwent's  Breakfast. 


Printing  Press. 

Bi/  the  Authors  of  the  "  Parent's 

Cabinet  r 

Fcap  8vo.     Price  25.  cloth. 


-♦o^ 


Eelisfion  in  Common  Life. 

By  William  Ellis. 

Post  8vo.     Price  7s.  6c?.  cloth. 
"  A  book  addressed   to  young   people   of  the 
upper    ten    thousand    upon     social    duties."— 
Examiner. 

"  Lessons  in  Political  Economj'  for  young  people 
by  A  skilful  \x.\.ni}L,"— Economist. 
*<>•— — 

Books  for  the  Blind. 

Printed  in   raised  Roman  letters,  at 
the  Glasgow  Asylum. 
A  List  of  the  books,  with  their  prices,  may  be 
luvd  on  application. 


Price  2i\  cloth. 


-*o»- 


Juvenile  Miscellany. 

Six  Engravings.    Price  25.  6c?.  cloth. 


-»o»- 


Elementary  Works  on 
Social  Economy. 

Bij  William  Ellis. 
Uniform  in  foolscap  8vo,  half-homid. 

I.-OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  \!>.M. 
II.— PROGRESSIVE     LESSONS     IN     SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 
III.— INTRODUCTION       TO       THE       SOCIAL 

i^CIENCES.    2«. 
IV.-OUTLINES   or  THE   UNDERSTANDING. 
2s. 
V.-WHAT  AM  I?     WHERE  AM   I?    WHAT 

OUGHT  I  TO  DO  ?  &c.    18.  sewed. 
*.*     hese  works  are  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 


iortrji. 


Homely  Ballads 

Eor  the  Working  Man's  Fireside. 

By  Mary  Seiuell. 

Ninth  Thousand.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

"  Very  good  verses  conveying  very  useful  l^s- 
sons."—IAterarp  Gazettr. 

"  Simple  poems,  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
Classes  for  whom  they  are  written. "—(r/oie. 

"  There  is  a  real  homely  flavour  about  them,  and 
they  contain  sound  and  wholesome  lessons."— 
■CVL'vc. 


-•o*- 


Wit  and  Humour. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Price  55.  cloth. 


-*o»- 


Jar  of  Honey  from  Hyhla. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 


Price  55.  cloth. 


Sketches  from  Dover 
Castle,  and  other  Poems. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  William  Read. 
Crown  Svo.     Price  75.  6c?.  cloth. 

"Elegant  and  graceful,  and  distinguished  by  a 
tone  ol  sentiment,  which  renders  Colonel  Read's 
volume  very  pleasant  reading  for  a  leisure  hour." 
—Daily  News. 

'•It  is  noi  often  that  the  heroic  couplet  is  in 
these  days  so  gracefiiUv  written.  Colonel  Read  is 
to  be  coagratulatert  o  his  success  in  benrUngthis 
UJysseanbow.  Ills  little  volume  contains  some 
very  ti^ie  lyrics."— Leade/-. 


iomca. 

Ecap  Svo.     Price  45.  cloth. 

"The  themes,  mostly  classical,  are  grappled 
with  boldness,  and  toned  with  a  lively  imagination. 
The  style  is  rich  and  Arm,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  imitation  of  any  known  author.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  of 
real  poetry."— Critic. 

»o« 

The  Six  Legends  of  King 
Goldenstar. 

By  the  late  Anna  Bradstreet. 
Fcap  Svo.     Price  55. 

"  The  author  evinces  more  than  ordinary  power, 
a  vivid  in-iagination,  guided  by  a  mind  of  lofty 
aim."— G^&e. 

"  The  poetry  is  tasteful,  and  above  the  average." 
—National  Review. 

"  This  is  a  posthumous  poem  by  an  unknown 
anlhoress,  of  higher  scoije  and  more  finish  tinn 
the  crowd  of  poems  which  come  before  us.  The 
fancy  throughout  the  poem  is  quick  andlight,  and 
xciVLiiiCcxV—Aihcncetim. 


-*o*- 


National  Songs  and 
Legends    of   Boumania. 

Translated    hy    E.    C.    Grenville 

Murray,  Esq. 
With  Music,  crown  Svo.    Price  25.  6c?. 


-»o«- 


Poems  of  Past  Years. 

By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  31. P. 
Fcap  Svo.     Price  35.  cloth, 

"  A  refined,  schoJa.'ly,  and  gentlemanly  mind  is 
apparent  all  through  this  volume,"— ieacZer. 


•^9 


SMITH,  ELDER  AND   CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
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A  Man's  Heart :    a  Poem. 

By  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

Author  of  "  Life   and  Liberty  in 

America." 

Post  8vo.    Price  5*.  cloth. 


»<>• 

Magdalene :   a  Poem. 

Fcap  8vo.  Price  I*. 
"Earely  have  we  been  more  deeply  touched 
than  in  reading  this  wonderfullittlehook.  There 
is  nothing  more  sweet,  more  touching  in  the 
English  language  than  this  exquisite  poem."  — 
Morning  Herald, 


-•o*- 


By 


Poems. 

Ada  Trevanion. 
Price  5s.  cloth. 


"  There  really  is  a  value  in  such  poems  as  those 
of  Ada  Trevanion.  Perhaps  nowhere  can  we  point 
to  a  more  satisfactory  fruit  of  Christian  civili- 
zation than  in  a  volume  like  t\\\fi."—SaUirclaif 
Jieview. 


Poems. 

By  Henry  Cecil. 


Price  5s,  cloth. 

"  If  Mr.  Cecil  does  not  make  his  name  famous,  it 
is  not  that  he  does  not  deserve  to  do  so."— Critic. 

"  There  is  an  unmistakeable  stamp  of  genuine 
poetry  in  most  of  these  pui^es."— Economist. 


-*o^ 


England  in  Time  of  War. 

Bij  Sydney  Dobell, 

Author  of '' Balder,"  "  The  Roman,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 
"That  Mr.  Dobell  is  a  poet,  '  England  in  time  of 
War'  bears  witness."— Athencetim. 


-»<>*- 


The  Cruel  Sister, 

And  other  Poems. 

Fcap  Svo.     Price  4s.  cloth. 

"  Tliere  are  traces  of  power,  and  the  versifica- 
tion displays  freedom  and  skill."— Guardian. 


-»o^ 


Balder. 

By  Sydney  Dobell. 
Crown  Svo.     Price  7s.  6c?.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


Poems. 

By  Mary  3faynard. 

Ecap  Svo.     Price  4s.  cloth. 

"  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  volume  of  poems 
displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power,  blended 
with  so  mach  aflicacy  of   feeling  and  grace  of 
expression."    Church  of  England  Quarterly. 
»c- 

Poems. 

By  William  Bell  Scott. 
Fcap  Svo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 


Stilicho :    a  Tragedy. 

By  George  Mallam. 
Ecap  Svo. 


-*o*- 


Poems. 

By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows. 
Ecap  Svo.     Price  3s.  cloth. 

"There  is  easy  simplicity  in  the  diction,  nnd 
elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought,"— /Sptcftf /or. 


-♦<>♦- 


Poetry  from  Life. 

By  C.  M.  K. 
Ecap  Svo,  cloth  gilt.    Price  5s. 

"Elceaut  verses.    The  author  has  a  pleasing 
fancy  and  a  refined  YainA."— Economist. 
»<>« 

Poems. 

By  Walter  It,  Cassels. 
Ecap  Svo.     Price  3s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Cassels  has  deeppoeticalfeeling, andgivos 
prom.ise  of  real  excellence.  His  poems  are  written 
sometimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  no 
means  coniixiQn,"— Guardian. 


-•<>•- 


Garlands  of  Yerse. 

By  Thomas  Leigh, 

Price  5s.  cloth. 
"  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  '  Garlands  of 
Verse'  is  an  Ode  to  Toil.     There,  as  elsewhere, 
thei-e  is  excellent  feeling."— jBxwnjiner. 


-•o*- 


Poems. 

By  Currer,  Ellis.,  and  Acton  Bell. 
Price  4s.  cloth. 


-*0*- 


Seiect  Odes  of  Horace. 

In  English  Lyrics. 

By  J.  T.  Blade. 
Ecap  Svo.     Price  4s.  cloth. 

"llendered  into  English  Lyrics  with  a  vigour 
andheartiuess  rarely,  if  ever, sm-passed."— Critic. 


-♦o*- 


Phymes  and  Pecollections 

Of  a  Hand-Loom  Weaver. 

By  William  Thorn. 

With  a  Memoir.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  3f-, 


-*o«- 


King  Kene's  Daughter. 

Ecap  Svo.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


-*o*- 


Maid  of  Orleans, 

And  other  Poems. 

Translated  from  Schiller. 

Ecap  Svo.     Price  2s.  6d. 


London  :  Trinttd  by  S-^nH,  Elder  and  Co.,  Little  Oretu  Arbour  Court,  E.G. 
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